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This  study  deals  primarily  with  the  effects  of  the  Brazilian 
Transamazon  Highway  and  Colonization  plan  on  a  traditional  river  town. 
The  decision  in  1970  to  begin  the  Transamazon  project  has  meant  a  pro- 
found change  for  the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil  as  a  whole.   The  planned 
communities  which  are  a  part  of  the  project  and  the  small  farmers  in 
these  communities  have  been  the  focus  of  much  research.   Little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  towns  and  villages  already  in  existence  for 
hundreds  of  years  which  have  also  been  affected  by  the  Transamazon  pro- 
ject.  One  such  town,  Itaituba,  Para,  was  selected  as  a  research  site 
for  a  study  of  economic  and  community  development. 

The  research  focus  is  on  three  principal  areas  of  change  in  the 
town:   population  growth,  an  expanded  commercial  sector,  and  a  greater 
bureaucratic  presence.   In  the  area  of  population  growth  the  reasons 
for  continued  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  immigrants  in  spite  of  a 
decline  in  colonization  efforts  by  the  government  are  explored.   In  the 
economic  sphere,  the  integration  of  the  local  market  into  the  national 
economy  and  a  rise  in  the  incidence  of  entrepreneurship  are  two         '■-■SI'- 
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significant  changes  brought  about  by  the  highway  project.   The  plan 
itself  called  for  an  increased  number  of  state  and  federal  agencies  to 
provide  "infrastructure"  for  the  immigrants.   The  growth  of  the  bureau- 
cracy and  its  effects  on  the  community  are  detailed. 

The  main  hypothesis  of  the  study  is  that  growth  is  occurring  in 
Itaituba,  but  without  development.   The  three  major  changes  listed  above 
are  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  growth  versus  development  issue.   Findings 
indicate  that  although  certain  conditions  for  development  are  met — the 
integration  of  markets,  the  presence  of  entrepreneurship,  and  a  bureau- 
cracy to  control  the  distribution  of  resources — others  are  not.   Pri- 
marily, the  region  remains  underdeveloped  because  of  a  kind  of  internal 
economic  colonialism.   Until  this  condition  is  resolved  and  a  solid 
economic  base  for  the  region  established,  the  economic  condition  and, 
hence,  the  social  structure  will  remain  unchanged. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

During  the  1970's,  Brazil  has  focused  its  attention  on  the 
development  of  the  vast  Amazon  region.   In  1970  President  Medici 
announced  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  highway  network  and  for  the 
colonization  of  virgin  forest  in  the  sparsely  populated  Amazon  Basin. 
The  First  Plan  of  National  Integration  (1°  PIN  1970)  for  Amazonia  has 
since  been  replaced  by  a  second.   In  1975  after  it  was  clear  to  every- 
one that  the  Amazon  highway  and  colonization  plan  had  been  less  than 
successful,  the  federal  government  changed  its  focus.   The  Second 
National  Plan  (II  PIN  1975)  centers  around  numerous  "poles  of  develop- 
ment." Fifteen  such  "poles"  or  micro-regions  were  delineated  in  the 
Brazilian  Amazon.   Each  pole  was  chosen  because  of  a  particular  re- 
source which  could  be  exploited.   The  plan  is  known  as  POLAMAZONIA. 
It  is  administered  by  a  separate  bureaucracy  which  functions  within  and 
as  a  part  of  the  original  development  agencies  (SUDAiM,  the  Amazonian 
Development  Agency,  for  example)  and  within  established  federal  and 
state  agencies. 

The  original  colonization  plan  of  1970  foundered  on  the  weak 
soils  of  the  Amazon.   All  along  the  5,400  km  of  the  Transamazon  Highway 
soils  were  spot  checked  and  100  km  on  either  side  of  the  highway  was 
set  aside  for  small  farmers  who  would  occupy  100  hectare  lots.   Unfortu- 
nately, only  the  land  around  the  town  of  Altamira  on  the  lower  Xingu 
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River  in  the  State  of  Para  is  suitable  for  agricultural  development  on 

the  scale  envisioned  by  the  federal  plan.   Soils  in  the  Itaituba  sector 
west  of  Altamira  on  the  Tapajos  River  are  unsuitable.   As  a  result, 
colonization  was  halted  near  Itaituba.   Those  who  had  settled  along  the 
highway  between  an  area  120  km  west  of  Altamira  and  Itaituba  were  having 
a  difficult  time  and  many  returned  home  abandoning  their  lots.   In  this 
respect,  the  plan  failed.   Yet,  in  another  area  it  did  not.   The  atten- 
tion given  to  the  Amazon  region  throughout  the  nation  brought  about  a 
large  migration  to  that  region,  particularly  around  the  traditional 
river  towns  which  lay  in  the  path  of  the  new  highway:   Maraba,  Altamira, 
and  Itaituba  in  the  State  of  Para.   The  original  plan  for  settling  the 
highway  gave  relatively  little  attention  to  these  small  towns  already  in 
existence.   But  it  is  exactly  in  these  river  communities  where  a  minor 
social  and  economic  revolution  has  taken  place. 

These  small  river  towns  were  originally  seen  as  areas  which 
already  possessed  some  infrastructure  and  could  therefore  facilitate  the 
colonization  program  (Kleinpenning  1975:101).   Eventually  they  could 
serve  the  same  function  as  the  planned  ruropolis  in  which  market  and 
governmental  facilities  were  to  be  created.   Yet  while  the  new  communi- 
ties (the  agrovilas,  agropolis,  and  ruropolis)   of  the  original  coloni- 
zation scheme  were  planned  down  to  the  last  detail  in  most  instances,  in 
fact  the  traditional  communities  along  the  highway  were  ignored  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  histories  of  a  hundred  years  or  more.   They  grew 
quickly  and  without  planning.   In  1970  Altamira  had  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  5,000;   today  it  approaches  30,000.   Itaituba  had  approximately 
2,000  residents  in  1970  and  slightly  over  12,000  today.   Each  town  has 
increased  in  size  six  times  over  during  the  past  seven  years  and  their 
populations  are  continuing  to  grow. 


This  study  focuses  on  Che  effects  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  on 
one  of  the  traditional  river  towns  in  the  State  of  Para — the  town  of 
Itaituba.   Anthropologists  who  have  conducted  research  along  the  Trans- 
amazon Highway  in  the  recent  past  have  concentrated  on  the  government- 
sponsored  colonization  plan  and  the  agricultural  performance  of  the 
colonists  (Moran  1975,  Poats  1975,  Velho  1972).   As  a  counterpoint  to 
the  developments  in  the  small-farm  sector,  the  traditional  river  towns, 
including  Itaituba,  grew  into  relatively  larger  urban  centers  which 
served  the  colonists  and  other  migrants  who  came  in  response  to  the  new 
colonization  effort.   Historically,  each  of  the  towns  was  a  trading 
center  for  the  collection  of  forest  products  and  distribution  of  trade 
goods  for  their  respective  regions.   Each  town  is  located  near  the  upper 
limits  of  navigable  waters  on  Che  major  tributaries  of  Che  southern 
shore  of  the  Amazon  River:   Maraba  at  the  Tocantins,  Altamira  at  the 
Xingu  and  Itaituba  at  the  Tapajos  (See  Figure  1-1).   The  Transamazon 
Highway  now  links  these  centers  by  land.   The  spark  which  set  off  the 
growth  of  each  town  was  the  coming  of  the  highway  and  the  opening  of 
land  transportation  links  with  other  parts  of  Brazil.   Because  of  Che 
researcher's  previous  visit  to  the  area  and  ics  relatively  smaller  size, 
Itaituba  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  research  dealing  with  the  transfor- 
mation of  a  traditional  river  town  into  a  regional  urban  center. 

2 
The  municipio  of  Itaituba  lies  in  Che  southwestern  corner  of  the 

SCate  of  Para.   Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  municipio  of  Aveiro,  on  the 

east  by  the  municipio  of  Altamira,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of 

Mato  Grosso,  and  on  Che  west  by  the  State  of  Amazonas,  it  is  the  largest 

municipio  in  Brazil.   The  town  of  Itaituba,  seat  of  the  municipio  of 

Itaituba,  is  the  largest  urban  center  in  the  Upper  Tapajos  Valley.   In 
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sharp  contrast  to  the  planned  agrovilas,  agropoli  and  ruropolis  of  the 
Transamazon  colonization  project,  Itaituba  has  grown  without  planning 
(See  Figure  1-2).   It  has  the  appearance  of  a  boom  town  with  a  flavor 
of  the  American  West.   The  streets  are  as  yet  unpaved.   There  is  constant 
truck  and  automobile  traffic  which  accounts  for  the  cloud  of  dust  which 
hangs  over  the  city.   Above  all,  there  is  a  constant  hum  of  activity, 
unlike  the  sleepy  river  towns  in  other  areas  of  the  Amazon  interior. 
Itaituba  has  movimento  (literally,  movement),  which  is  a  highly  valued 
urban  characteristic  in  Latin  America.   It  refers  to  the  bustle  of  life 
in  the  city — restaurants,  theaters,  bars,  stores,  and  people  in  the 
streets  (Wagley  1971:106).   To  the  newcomer  the  most  evident  aspect  of 
movimento,  aside  from  the  automobiles  careening  down  the  dirt  streets 
at  breakneck  speeds,  is  the  loudspeakers  which  blare  out  messages  of 
upcoming  social  events  to  all  members  of  the  coninunity,  interested  or 
not.   The  most  frequently  cited  observation  by  those  who  have  visited 
Itaituba  before  and  after  the  recent  growth  is  that  before  there  was  no 
movimento  and  now  there  is  too  much. 

The  question  of  whether  growth  in  Itaituba  is  simply  population 
growth  or  whether  it  can  be  classed  as  development  is  a  central  issue 
in  judging  the  effects  of  the  highway  project  on  Itaituba.   Before  em- 
barking further  into  the  specifics  of  the  situation  in  Itaituba,  it 
might  be  useful  to  review  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the  term 
"development."   Definitions  of  the  word  vary  widely  from  study  to  study. 
J.  Freyssinnet  (1966)  has  collected  over  300  such  definitions.   Drawing 
on  Andre  Gunder  Frank's  definition  of  real  development  as  "a  structural 
transformation  of  the  economy,  society,  polity  and  culture  of  the  satel- 
lite that  permits  the  self-generating  and  self-perpetuating  use  and 
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Figure  1-2 

ICaltuba:   Central  District 

Source:   Projeto  Rondon,  Icaituba,  Para 
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development  of  peoples'  potential"  (Frank  1967:153).  I  distinguish 
development,  a  change  in  structure  of  a  society,  from  growth,  which  is 
a  change  in  degree — a  larger  population,  an  increase  in  production,  and 
the  like — without  a  change  in  the  basic  structure  of  the  society. 

Development  strategies  fall  into  three  categories  according  to 
Keith  Marsden:   "crash  modernization,  dual  development  and  progressive 
modernization"  (1969:389-418).   Crash  modernization  on  the  scale  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  post-war  Germany  are  rarely  if  ever  found  among  Third 
World  countries.   A  more  common  Third  World  pattern  is  the  dual  develop- 
ment model  which  divides  the  society  in  the  process  of  development  into 
two  parts.   The  more  traditional  part  lags  behind  the  more  advanced 
segment.   According  to  the  dualist  model  a  society  passes  through  a 
series  of  stages  on  its  journey  from  underdevelopment  to  development. 
W.  W.  Rostow  (1960)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  this  school  of  theorists. 
He  describes  five  states:   (1)  traditional,  (2)  preconditions  to  take 
off,  (3)  take  off,  (4)  the  drive  for  maturity,  and  (5)  mass  consumption 
(1960:4-12).   Cyril  Black  lists  four  stages  beginning  with  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  traditional  society  and  modernity  and  ending  in  the 
reintegration  of  the  society  (Black  1966:67-68).   Yet  another  of  these 
unilinear  theorists,  S.  N.  Eisenstadt,  writes  of  the  two  stages  of  mod- 
ernization which  he  simply  calls  first  and  second  phases  (Eisenstadt 
1966).   The  listing  of  stages  common  to  all  societies  fails  to  take  into 
account  differences  between  societies  and  relegates  the  lagging  portion 
of  the  dual  society  to  perpetual  poverty. 

A  second  common  feature  of  dual  development  is  that  the  emphasis 
by  many  theorists  is  often  on  growth  rather  than  development.   Phrases 
such  as  "sustained  growth"  (Lewis  1955:9;  Rostow  1960)  and  "cultural 
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impediments  to  economic  development"  (Buchanan  and  Ellis  1955:90)  are 
common.   Economic  growth  and  increases  in  GNP  are  seen  as  ends  in  thenf- 
selves.   A  sharp  increase  in  GNP  can  only  mean  an  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  the  people,  only  one  sector  of  the  society,  or 
first  one  group  and  then  another  within  the  society  experiencing 
change.   In  point  of  fact,  however,  seldom  does  economic  growth  benefit 
all  sectors  of  a  society.   Only  a  reallocation  of  resources  on  a  global 
scale  would  allow  for  the  inclusion  in  the  "modernized"  world  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Third  World  population.   As  a  result,  in  countries  such 
as  Brazil  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  (perhaps  15  percent 
in  this  case)  live  on  a  par  with  the  industrialized  countries.   The 
remainder  live  in  a  state  of  "underdevelopment"  (cf.  Glower  et  al.  1966). 
A  distinction  between  growth  and  development  is  therefore  important. 
Joseph  Schumpeter  (1934:64)  calls  development  "a  distinct  pht-nomenon, 
entirely  foreign  to  what  may  be  observed  in  the  circular  flow  [of  re- 
sources].  It  is  spontaneous  and  discontinuous  change  in  the  channels  of 
flow."  He  further  clarifies  the  distinction  by  noting  that  any  number 
of  rail  coaches  do  not  make  a  railway.   Mere  growth  is  not  sufficient 
to  create  development.   The  dualists  failed  to  see  the  global  situation 
(Epstein  1973:2). 

Several  authors  have  attacked  the  applicability  of  the  dualist 
model  to  Brazilian  society  as  a  whole  (Frank  1967;  Prado  Junior  1966; 
Epstein  1973).  Andre  Gunder  Frank  (1967)  has  proposed  a  model  of  the 
Brazilian  economy  based  on  a  hierarchy  of  dependencies  (also  Gotler 
1976)  .  The  theme  of  dependency  is  a  phenomenon  noted  by  many  anthro- 
pologists especially  in  the  analyses  of  patron-client  relationships 
(Epstein  1973:3).   Wagley  writes  of  the  dependency  of  lower-class  people 
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on  patrons  (1960:183).   Anthony  Leeds  proposes  the  term  panellnhas 
(little  pots)  to  describe  the  groups  of  upper  class  people  who  band 
together  to  help  one  another  according  to  their  various  specialties — 
law,  medicine,  banking,  and  the  like  (1964:1330).   The  panelinhas  are 
arranged  in  a  hierarchy  ranging  from  the  local  level  to  the  national 
level  (Leeds  1964:1339).   The  panelinhas  can  serve  as  patrons  to  one 
another  depending  on  their  position  in  the  hierarchy,  or  they  can  serve 
as  a  source  of  patronage  to  the  lower  classes. 

Dependency  on  the  local  and  individual  level  closely  parallels 
Frank's  dependency  on  the  political  level.   Frank  defines  dependency  in 
terms  of  two  groups — the  satellites  and  the  metropoles.   The  United 
States,  according  to  Frank  (1967:146)  is  the  current  world  metropole. 
It  has  internal  satellites  (the  Southern  U.  S.)  and  international 
satellites  such  as  the  industrialized  south  of  Brazil.   In  turn,  a 
chain  of  satellites  exists  beginning  in  Sao  Paulo  and  its  regional 
satellites  such  as  Salvador,  Bahia,  and  Belo  Horlzonte,  >anas  Gerais, 
and  continuing  down  to  the  smallest  municipal  seat  and  its  dependent 
villages.   This  theme  of  dependency  which  results  in  a  kind  of  internal 
colonialism  will  be  discussed  throughout  this  study  for  it  best  exempli- 
fies the  dependency  of  Itaituba  on  national  metropoles  such  as  Sao  Paulo 
and  regional  ones,  Santarem  and  Beiem.   It  reflects  the  central  govern- 
ment planning  done  in  Brasilia  and  the  "colonial"  administrators  they 
send  out  to  implement  policy  at  the  local  level. 

Turning  from  the  dualist  model  and  its  critics  and  alternatives, 
there  is  another  model  of  development  which  Marsden  (1969)  calls  "pro- 
gressive modernization."   It  refers  to  the  development  process  as  a 
whole,  a  process  which  takes  into  account  the  economic,  social  and 
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political  realities  of  a  society.   Societies  are  viewed  individually 
and  on  a  more  micro-level  than  they  are  in  the  dualist  models.   This 
is  an  area  in  which  anthropologists  have  been  able  to  employ  their 
expertise.   Arensberg  points  out  that  all  of  the  social  sciences  have 
observed  development,  but  anthropologists  have  had  "experience  with 
grassroots  cultures  and  its  fieldwork  outside  national  capitals  and 
project  planning  headquarters  [gives]  it  a  special  advantage"  (1978:52). 
Similar  to  Marsden's  model  of  "progressive  modernization,"  is  that 
introduced  by  Norman  Uphoff  and  Warren  Ilchman  (1972)  as  an  outgrowth 
of  their  theory  of  political  economy  of  change  (Ilchman  and  Uphoff  1969). 
The  development  model  they  propose  rests  on  the  assumption  that  "econ- 
omic, social  and  political  relations  are  in  effect  exchanges  between 
persons  of  [resources]  having  economic,  social,  or  political  value" 
(Uphoff  and  Ilchman  1972:78).   Status  is  in  social  terms,  what  "oods  and 
services  are  in  economic  terms.   If  one  defines  development  as  structu- 
ral change,  "then,  we  are  talking  about  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
resource  possession  and  use  by  persons"  (Uphoff  and  Ilchman  1972:90). 
The  Peruvian  community  studied  by  William  Foote  Whyte  and  Lawrence 
Williams  (1968)  is  an  illustration  of  such  a  structural  change  in  a  local 
economy.   With  the  advent  of  a  new  road  to  Che  capital,  Lima,  traditional 
subsistence  production  gave  way  to  the  growing  of  fruit  which  could  be 
sold  in  the  urban  market .   I  have  chosen  as  a  framework  for  my  data  the 
concept  of  development  set  forth  by  Uphoff  and  Ilchman.   It  emphasizes 
the  holistic  and  the  micro-level,  making  it  extremely  suitable  for 
anthropological  study.   Its  major  areas  of  emphasis  correspond  closely 
to  the  significant  changes  occurring  in  Itaituba. 
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In  analyzing  the  flow  or  exchange  of  resources,  Uphoff  and 
Uchman  suggest  four  basic  conditions  for  development:   (1)  integration 
of  markets,  (2)  increase  in  factor  endowment,  (3)  organization  of  re- 
source flow,  and  (4)  the  exercise  of  entrepreneurship  (1972:92-99). 
Each  of  these  conditions  for  development  covers  one  of  the  significant 
areas  of  change  occurring  in  Itaituba. 

The  first  area.  Integration  of  markets,  refers  to  the  integra- 
tion of  the  local  market  into  the  national  economy.   The  increasing 
interdependency  between  national  manufacturers  and  the  newly  opened 
Amazon  region  lies  at  the  heart  of  Gunder  Frank's  dependency  or  internal 
colonialism  niodel.   The  Amazon,  for  instance,  is  being  flooded  with 
goods  manufactured  in  southern  Brazil,  thus  Inhibiting  the  development 
of  local  industries.   In  return,  areas  like  Itaituba  provide  extractive 
products  to  satisfy  the  raw  material  needs  of  the  manufacturers. 
Although  the  data  will  show  that  the  Itaituba  market  has  been  integrated 
into  the  national  system,  the  imbalance  of  the  resource  exchange— raw 
materials  for  manufactured  goods-means  continued  underdevelopment  for 
the  communities  of  the  Amazon. 

The  problem  of  integrating  rural  peoples  into  national  life  is 
not  only  an  economic  issue,  but  also  a  social  and  political  one  (Nash 
1966:353).   It  raises  the  question  of  linkages  between  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  wider  society.   The  concept  of  linkages  is  not  a  new  one. 
In  economic  and  political  terms,  Albert  0.  Hirschman  (1958)  analyzed 
Che  significance  of  linkages.   In  anthropology,  Robert  Redfield  (1941: 
54-68)  notes  the  linkages  between  the  village  of  Tepoztlan,  Mexico,  and 
other  villages  in  the  munici'pio.   These  linkages  led  Redfield  to  propose 
his  folk-urban  continuum  which  represents  types  of  communities  "between 
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the  primitive  tribe  and  the  modem  city"  (Redfleld  19^1:217).   Oscar 
Lewis  (1951:36-49)  expands  on  Redfield  and  describes  the  linkages 
between  the  village  and  the  state  of  Morelos  and  neighboring  regions 
and  even  between  the  village  and  the  United  States.   Lewis  lists  the 
schools,  administration,  the  Catholic  Church,  political  changes,  and 
expanded  economic  ties  as  influencing  and  increasing  linkages  between 
the  village  and  the  outside  world.   From  his  work  In  Puerto  Rico,  Julian 
Steward  proposes  a  more  sophisticated  hierarchy  of  levels  of  socio- 
cultural  integration  which  ranged  from  the  local  core  to  national  insti- 
tutions (1955:64-77). 

In  a  more  recent  work,  John  Gullck  (1973)  discusses  the  effects 

3 
increased  linkages  can  have  on  a  community.    Local  residents  and  insti- 
tutions serve  as  brokers  between  the  larger  society  and  the  hinterland 
region.   This  includes  administration,  transportation,  commerce,  and 
communication.   Strangers  and  outsiders  visit  the  comnunity,  bringing 
in  new  customs  and  points  of  view.   Social  classes  become  evident.   The 
upper  class  has  connections  with  the  larger  cities  which  bring  its 
members  prestige  and/or  power.   Social  relations  are  characterized,  in 
general,  as  Impersonal,  rationalistic,  goal-oriented  rather  than  person- 
al although  vestiges  of  personal  relationships  exist.   Local  residents 
lose  control  over  local  conditions  because  of  the  greater  influence  of 
the  larger  society.   In  short,  there  is  more  cultural  heterogeneity. 
Following  Gulick,  then,  one  of  the  goals  of  this  study  is  to 
trace  the  social  and  economic  links  between  Itaituba  and  the  outside 
world.   In  addition  to  tracing  links  between  the  upper  class  and  the 

outside,"  links  between  the  Immigrants  of  other  socioeconomic  groups 
and  their  native  regions  will  also  be  noted.   In  short,  focus  will  not 
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only  be  on  the  integration  of  the  local  market  into  the  national  economy, 
but  also  on  integration  in  the  social  and  political  spheres  as  well. 

The  second  condition  in  the  Uphoff  and  Ilchman  model  deals  with 
"increase  in  factor  endowments"  (1972:94).   This  means  that  through 
development  the  populace  of  any  given  community  will  have  more  resources 
to  exchange.   Here  again,  Gunder  Frank's  dependency  theory  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Amazon  development  situation.   Historically,  the  Amazon 
economy  has  been  based  on  extractivism.   Extractive  labor-intensive 
projects  have  abounded.   The  varying  demand  of  the  international  market 
for  such  products  and  the  concomitant  fluctuations  in  price  have  meant 
a  boom-bust  pattern  for  the  Amazon.   The  major  decision-making  powers 
are  certainly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  population. 

The  most  recent  development  effort  in  the  Amazon,  the  Transamazon 
Highway,  is  directed  at  the  agricultural  sector.  Writing  in  1953, 
Charles  Wagley  spoke  of  the  need  for  modern  agricultural  practices  to 
establish  a  "more  stable  and  permanent  exploitation  of  the  region" 
(Wagley  1976:293),   Other  scholars  have  noted  the  importance  of  the 
agricultural  sector  (Wharton  1968:19)  and  the  necessity  of  developing 
the  human  labor  potential  in  an  area  where  capital  is  scarce  (Dorner 
1972:131).   However,  the  Transamazon  project  has  accomplished  little  in 
this  direction.   The  highway  has  opened  up  new  lands  for  subsistence 
agriculture,  but  a  significant  increase  in  per  capita  agricultural  pro- 
duction did  not  occur. 

The  data  will  show  that:   (1)  the  agricultural  sector  did  not 
improve  in  Itaituba,  (2)  no  industrial  enterprises  were  begun,  and 
(3)  major  emphasis  has  recently  been  placed  on  mining,  a  continuation 
of  the  extractive  pattern.   As  Guy  Hunter  points  out  in  reference  to  a 
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study  in  India,  "'more  of  the  same'  without  structural  change,  is  not 
a  [viable]  long-term  policy  by  itself"  (1969:4A).   He  further  states 
that  "if  the  result  is  increased  density  of  population,  this  may  be  a 
.  .  .  temporary  benefit  in  terms  of  individual  incomes  and  may  well 
freeze  the  social  situation.  .  ."  (1969:44).   The  data  in  the  case  of 
Itaituba  closely  parallel   this  pattern.   Increased  population  density 
has  mitigated  the  effects  of  an  increased  amount  of  resources,  i.e., 
growth  without  development. 

The  organization  of  resource  flow  (condition  number  three)  is 
one  of  the  two  most  significant  changes  in  Itaituba  (the  other  being 
the  presence  of  entrepreneurship) .   The  vast  number  of  new  governmental 
agencies  and  their  personnel  have  meant  profound  changes  for  this  Amazon 
hinterland.   Ilchraan  and  Uphoff  maintain  that  the  creation  of  infra- 
structure is  the  major  means  of  integrating  markets  (1972:97).   By  ex- 
tension to  the  social  sphere,  administrators  can  be  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing national  social  patterns  to  the  rural  community.   In  short, 
administration  provides  "new  institutional  channels  through  which  new 
forms  of  relationships  can  flow"  (Hunter  1969:195). 

The  new  bureaucracy  in  Itaituba  has  introduced  new  ideas.   Their 
attitudes,  however,  are  often  similar  to  those  of  British  colonial  admin- 
istrators sent  out  to  govern  a  backward  colony.   The  educational  and 
cultural  dichotomy  between  the  rural  Amazonian  people  and  the  urban 
administrators  is  often  a  stumbling  block  to  communication  between  the 
two  groups.   This  pattern  has  led  to  difficulties  in  other  development 
projects  in  Brazil  (cf.  Oberg  and  Rios  1955  and  Moran  1975). 

Another  Brazilian  administrative  pattern  involves  the  direction 
of  decisions  from  the  national  level  down  to  the  local  (cf.  Epstein  1973). 
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This  thesis  will  deraonstraCe  that  organizational  initiative  does  not 
often  originate  in  the  conimunity  itself,  but  rather  from  the  regional  or 
national  level.   Change  then  is  unidirectional — it  begins  at  the  nation- 
al level  and  moves  through  bureaucratic  channels  down  to  the  local 
level.   This  process  results  from  a  pattern  established  by  an  extractive 
mode  of  production.   The  pattern  of  booms  and  busts  created  communities 
which  are  vague  and  amorphous  unlike  the  closed  corporate  Indian  commu- 
nities of  highland  South  America.   Amazon  comnunities  lack  a  cohesive- 
ness,  an  esprit-de-corps,  and  the  sense  of  vclunteerism  that  can  even  be 
found  in  U.  S.  communities.   Amazon  communities,  then,  are  communities 
in  the  sense  of  a  settlement,  but  often  lack  the  cohesiveness  which 
characterizes  what  Victor  Turner  calls  communitas  (Turner  1969:111-112). 

This  dichotomy  is  also  discussed  by  Eric  Wolf  when  he  contrasts 
open  and  closed  corporate  communities  in  Latin  America. 

Here  too  [in  open  communities]  people  live  their  lives  within 
the  relatively  narrow  confines  of  their  villages  or  neighbor- 
hood, but  these  lives  are  strongly  connected  to  the  happenings 
of  the  outside  world.   The  community,  as  such,  lacks  strong 
organization.   Rather,  the  individual  can  reach  out  beyond  the 
community  to  enter  whatever  advantageous  relationship  is  open 
to  him.   In  contrast  to  the  closed  communities  of  the  highlands, 
these  communities  are  "open"  to  the  world.  (Wolf  and  Hansen 
1972:73) 

In  open  communities  people  look  to  the  government  or  other  outsiders 
(patrons,  etc.)  when  faced  with  a  crisis.   Many  times  the  researcher 
heard  Informants,  when  asked  about  the  economic  and  social  problems  in 
the  town,  complain  that  the  government  had  abandoned  them  or  had  done 
nothing  to  solve  a  particular  problem.   Planners,  on  the  other  hand, 
complained  that  communities  in  the  State  of  Para  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves. 
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The  last  condition  for  development  discussed  by  Uphoff  and 
Ilchman  is  the  presence  of  entrepreneurshlp .   They  state  that  "the 

establishment  of  structure  by  innovative  means  involves  usually  some 

4 
form  of  entrepreneurshlp"  (Uphoff  and  Ilchman  1972:98).   The  rapid 

growth  of  the  commercial  or  service  sector  in  Itaituba  is  evidence  of 
the  amount  of  entrepreneurial  activity  occurring.   Because  of  the  ex- 
panded resources  available  from  mining  activities  and  increased  region- 
al funding  by  the  federal  government,  entrepreneurshlp  is  the  only 
condition  for  development  which  is  fully  present  in  Itaituba. 

In  order  to  understand  the  direction  and  nature  of  this  change, 
I  have  proposed  in  Chapter  VI  a  model  which  plots  the  synchronic  and 
diachronic  aspects  of  entrepreneurshlp  in  Itaituba.   The  model  will 
demonstrate  how  entrepreneurshlp  changes  as  the  local  economy  is  further 
and  further  integrated  into  the  national  economy.   Again,  these  data 
show  the  applicability  of  the  internal  dependency  model  proposed  by 
Gunder  Frank  (1967)  for  Brazil. 

In  summation,  the  analysis  of  the  four  conditions  of  development: 
the  integration  of  markets  (Chapters  V  and  VI),  the  increase  in  factor 
endowments  (Chapters  III  and  IV),  the  organization  of  resource  flow 
(Chapter  VII),  and  the  exercise  of  entrepreneurshlp  (Chapter  VI);  and 
their  interaction  pattern  will  give  a  picture  of  development  or  the 
lack  of  it  in  Itaituba  in  light  of  the  Transamazon  highway  construction 
and  colonization  scheme.   These  data  will  also  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
their  effects  on  social  structure  and  organization  (Chapter  VIII) .   As 
an  overall  conclusion,  the  data  will  show  that  Itaituba  is  experiencing 
growth  without  development. 
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Notes 

Agrovila,  agropolis  and  ruropolls  are  Che  names  given  Co  Che 
planned  communities  of  Che  colonization  scheme.   The  agrovila  is  the 
smallest  and  the  ruropolis,  the  largest. 

2 
The  term  municlpio  is  roughly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
American  political  suhdivision  of  "county."   However,  in  Brazil  there 
is  no  jurisdictional  division  between  a  town  or  city  and  the  county. 
The  mayor  of  a  municipio,  then,  is  the  mayor  of  a  county. 

3 
Gulick  proposes  these  characteristics,  however,  in  relation 

to  social  changes  in  the  human  urban  environment. 

4 
A  detailed  discussion  of  the  literature  and  typology  of  entre- 
preneurs appears  in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHODOUDGY 

Studying  the  Larger  Community 

Traditional  anthropological  studies  have  dealt  with  small 
communities,  peasant  villages  or  aboriginal  groups,  with  populations 
from  several  hundred  to  perhaps  2,000.   My  previous  research  project  in 
the  Amazon  was  conducted  in  a  community  of  1,300.   Doing  research  in  a 
larger  community  presents  a  very  different  set  of  problems.   In  the 
smaller  community,  it  is  possible  to  study  and  observe  all  aspects  of 
community  life  although  one  aspect  is  very  often  emphasized  over  another. 
In  a  larger  community,  one  is  limited  by  time  and  sheer  physical  size 
to  a  smaller  unit  of  research  than  the  entire  community.   As  such, 
urban  anthropologists  have  looked  at  traditional  topics  such  as  kinship 
and  social  structure  but  within  the  context  of  the  total  urban  environ- 
ment.  They  have  also  studied  institutional  networks,  or  "the  deployment 
of  institutions  over  a  given  area"  (Gulick  1973)  .   In  the  same  vein,  I 
limited  myself  to  a  specific  set  of  data:   entrepreneurs,  the  commercial 
sector,  and  the  bureaucracy.   Where  exactly  does  a  study  of  the  commer- 
cial sector  of  a  community  end?  What  events  or  institutions  should  be 
explored  in  detail  and  which  should  be  largely  ignored?   These  are  just 
two  of  the  many  questions  which  I  faced  during  the  first  two  months  of 
research.   Although  I  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  roe  to  do  a  commu- 
nity study  of  a  city  the  size  of  Italtuba  (12,000  inhabitants),  those 
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first  months  were  marked  by  a  conflict  on  the  one  hand,  between  not 

wanting  to  miss  any  event  or  interviewing  everyone  with  whom  I  came  into 
contact  and  attempting,  on  the  other  hand,  to  narrow  ray  topic  of  research 
to  something  more  manageable.   In  retrospect,  this  initial  period  could 
be  classed  more  as  getting  to  know  the  community  rather  than  actual 
research  on  a  specific  topic.   Eventually,  I  came  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  town  life  so  Chat  I  was  better  able  to  judge  what  was  impor- 
tant to  me  and  what  was  not.   The  bureaucracy,  social  structure,  and 
festivals  and  entertainment  proved  to  be  areas  very  integral  to  the 
understanding  of  relationships  and  networks  in  the  commercial  sector. 
Education,  religious  life  (other  than  festivals),  extensive  kinship 
networks,  and  the  like,  proved  to  be  of  much  less  importance. 

In  one  sense,  then,  the  study,  of  which  this  work  is  a  result, 
is  a  limited  community  study.   In  another,  it  represents  a  study  with 
much  wider  links  than  a  community  study.   Economically,  these  links 
represent  ties  with  the  national  level.   For  Itaituba  the  relationship 
is  one  of  dependency  in  the  manner  described  by  Andre  Gunder  Frank. 
Economically  speaking  the  links  to  the  national  level  have  meant  an 
internal  colonialism,  but  on  other  levels,  those  of  communications, 
transportation,  and  contacts  with  other  segments  of  the  national  society, 
there  has  been  a  broadening  of  local  horizons. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  study  was  to  trace  regional  links  between 
Itaituba  and  the  larger  cities  in  Para:   Belem  and  Santarem.   After 
beginning  the  study  this  was  expanded  to  include  links  to  other  urban 
centers  including  Belo  Horizonte,  Minas  Gerals;  Brasilia;  and  Sao  Paulo. 
Social  relationships  were  investigated  to  look  for  changes  which  may  have 
been  a  result  of  increased  linkages  with  the  region  and  nation.   Using  the 
researcher's  previous  experience  in  a  traditional  river  community 
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(Miller  1976)  as  a  baseline  for  comparison,  the  existence  or  absence  of 
certain  characteristically  rural  Amazonian  traits  such  as  patron-client 
relationships  was  determined.   Again,  the  study  of  entrepreneurs  and  the 
commercial  sector  seemed  an  excellent  subject  for  determining  the  extent 
of  such  linkages  or  changes. 

Research  Methods 

Initially,  I  would  like  to  make  a  distinction  between  informal 
and  formal  methodology.   3y  informal  methodology  I  refer  to  a  methodology 
of  a  contingent  nature,  meaning  that  the  methodology  was  not  entirely 
unplanned,  but  neither  was  it  entirely  predictable  as  first  envisioned 
in  my  research  proposal.   In  the  words  of  Robert  Merton,  the  experience 
was  serendipitous  (Merton  1957:103-107).   In  the  first  stages  of  field- 
work  certain  offers  and  decisions  are  made.   The  results  of  making  these 
choices  can  profoundly  affect  the  course  of  one's  fieldwork.   For  in- 
stance, by  accepting  housing  at  Project  Rondon  we  became  identified  as 
students  of  the  Project.   This  association  became  invaluable  iv.    that 

we  were  accepted  more  quickly  in  many  situations  and,  despite  our  claims 

2 
to  the  contrary,  it  provided  us  with  a  locally  acceptable  affiliation. 

The  Rondon  students  had  been  coming  to  Itaituba  for  years  doing  odd  things 

and  asking  interminable  questions  and  we  fit  right  in  with  that  pattern. 

Even  our  strange  "accent"  was  similar  to  those  from  Santa  Catarina,  if 

not  in  fact  then  in  perception.   This  turn  of  events  signified  that  "we 

were  quite  literally  'in'"  (Geertz  1973:416). 

Along  with  our  link  to  Project  Rondon,  we  made  other  initial 

contacts  with  people  who  could  best  be  classified  as  outsiders.   These 
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include  Padre  Giovanni  and  Sister  Teresa,  two  couples  from  the  Anny 
base,  the  college  students  home  for  vacation,  the  furniture  merchant 
Francisco  Borges,  several  employees  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  Alberto,  the 
owner  of  the  rice  warehouse,  the  gold  buyer  Silvio  Oliveira  and  several 
recent  immigrants  to  the  Cidade  Alta.   There  existed,  then,  a  pattern  of 
contact  with  outsiders,  i.e.  recent  immigrants  or  agency  personnel  who 
were  (very  much  like  ourselves)  in  Itaituba  only  for  a  short  time,  as 
opposed  to  long-time  local  residents.   Itaituba  is  inhabited  by  approx- 
imately 10,000  recent  immigrants  (about  80  percent  of  the  population). 
Social  ties  and  networks  are  in  a  state  of  flux.   New  residents  are 
arriving  daily  and  other  residents  are  leaving.   Agency  and  military 
personnel  change  rapidly;   two  years  is  the  maximum  stay  for  all  but  a 
few.   By  the  end  of  our  field  stay  we  were  considered  old  timers  by  the 
agency  people  we  were  dealing  with  since  most  had  arrived  after  us. 

The  long-term  residents  and  more  permanent  newcomers  deal  with 
this  constantly  changing  situation  by  ignoring  all  but  the  most  important 
recent  arrivals  such  as  the  commander  of  the  military  base,  medical  per- 
sonnel with  the  Public  Health  Service  (FSESP  or  Fundacjao  Servi9o  Especial 
de  Saude  Publica)  or  Che  State  and  Federal  Tax  Collectors.   In  the  begin- 
ning, we  were  also  ignored.   It  took  us  many  months  to  build  up  friend- 
ships with  some  of  the  original  local  residents  and  many  never  accepted 
us. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  latter  case  is  our  relationship 
with  the  mayor,  Sr.  Arriberto,  and  all  but  two  of  the  councilmen.   The 
mayor  had  reason  to  award  us  his  reluctant  cooperation  because  of  our 
association  with  the  State  Planning  Agency  (SEPLAN) ,  which  reviewed  and 
approved  or  disapproved  his  budget  proposals.   His  own  demeanor,  polite 
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but  distant,  was  matched  by  that  of  the  city  council.   Several 
approaches  were  made  to  the  mayor  but  no  substantive  information  was 
gained  and  except  for  helping  with  the  house  rental,  no  promises  were 
kept. 

The  town's  leading  merchants  are  another  example.   Rene  Santos, 
owner  of  the  town's  largest  store  and  supermarket,  became  an  informant 
only  during  the  last  three  months.   We  met  him  at  the  home  of  another 
local  merchant  and  native  of  Italtuba,  Jurandir  Oliveira,  who  operates 
an  appliance  and  furniture  store.   We  met  Jurandir  through  Guillermo 
Roxo,  the  administrator  of  Project  Rondon .   Joao  Carlos,  who  had  been 
the  major  merchant  before  1972,  was  introduced  to  us  by  a  military 
friend.   Although  we  spoke  several  times  on  subsequent  occasions,  Joao 
Carlos  never  really  "opened  up"  or  became  a  major  informant.   In  both 
cases,  outsiders  who  are  friends  to  both  parties  initiated  the  contacts 
and  acted  as  brokers  on  our  behalf.   The  outsiders  who  acted  as  brokers 
are  either  prestigious  people,  in  the  case  of  the  military  man  who  is 
a  medical  doctor,  or  long-term  residents  such  as  Guillermo,  who  came 
in  1973  as  administrator  for  Project  Rondon  and  stayed  on  in  Itaituba 
after  leaving  his  post. 

Vicente  Pereira  represents  a  major  informant  who  is  also  a  long- 
time resident  of  Itaituba.   We  met  him  through  his  daughters,  college 
students  home  on  vacation.   Sr.  Vicente,  open  from  the  start,  provided 
a  history  of  the  region,  information  on  the  family  and  business  back- 
grounds of  various  local  residents,  and  his  own  personal  history  in  great 
detail.   He  readily  understood  what  kinds  of  information  we  were  after 
and  helped  to  fill  in  gaps  and  clarify  certain  connections  between 
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individual  businessmen.   Part  of  the  reason  for  his  openness  was  that 
he,  among  all  of  the  local  notables,  had  had  the  most  contact  with  out- 
siders during  his  lifetime.   He  had  also  spent  time  traveling  and  even 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  a  river  town  nearer  Belem. 

A  second  aspect  which  affected  our  "informal"  methodology  is  Che 
married  couples  versus  the  singles.   Because  of  our  connection  with 
Project  Rondon  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  our  evening  time  socializing 
with  the  students  working  in  the  Project.   This  coupled  with  the  friend- 
ships made  with  the  college  students  home  on  vacation  brought  us  into 
association  with  a  group  which  was  predominantly  unmarried.   It  was 
during  this  period  chat  we  met  the  single  agency  personnel,  many  of  Che 
pilots  who  flew  charter  planes  to  Che  goldmines,  and  some  local  young 
people.  Many  times  we  were  Che  only  married  couple  in  a  group,  although 
at  some  events  there  were  couples  from  the  military  base  or  from  one 
of  the  agencies.   The  singles  group  congregates  at  two  bars  in  town. 
The  most  popular  is  the  Barraca  da  Santa  situated  on  the  riverbank  in 
front  of  the  Catholic  Church.   The  building  Itself  is  leased  from  the 
Church.   Drinks  and  dinners  were  served  every  night  of  the  week.   The 
second  bar  is  located  on  Sonda  Street  one  and  one-half  blocks  from  Che 
river.   It  is  a  new  nightclub  with  a  restaurant  section  and  a  large  ball- 
room.  This  second  place  is  not  considered  very  animated  (movimentado) 
and  is  therefore  less-frequented  than  the  first.   It  is  the  scene  of 
many  parties  where  the  singles  sit  together  on  one  side  and  couples  on 
the  other.   For  such  events,  there  is  a  local  rock  group  or,  if  at  all 
possible,  a  group  is  brought  in  from  Santarem. 

After  moving  into  our  own  house  in  town,  our  social  sCacus 
appeared  to  change.   We  were  not  so  closely  identified  with  the  Project 
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and  began  to  make  friends  with  more  married  couples.   We  were  asked  to 
visit  more  homes  and  were  generally  accepted  by  a  different  kind  of 
Itaitubense.   It  was  during  this  period  that  we  met  two  couples  from 
the  military  base  and  were  able  to  visit  them  socially.   Several  local 
merchants  and  bank  personnel  also  numbered  among  our  acquaintances. 
We  met  the  merchant  Jurandir  and  also  Francisco  Borges.   The  social 
events  we  attended  were  family  gatherings  rather  than  parties  associa- 
ted more  with  the  singles  group.   In  short,  through  the  circumstances 
of  our  housing  arrangements  we  were  put  into  close  contact  with  two 
very  different  groups  in  the  community.   None  of  this  was  planned  or 
even  foreseen  before  we  arrived. 

This  informal  part  of  the  methodology,  of  course,  affects  the 
formal  or  planned  data  gathering.   For  instance,  one  of  Che  most  impor- 
tant sources  to  anthropologists  are  their  key  informant(s) .   A  key 
informant  is  one  who  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  anthropologist 
providing  large  bodies  of  information  or  filling  in  gaps  and  helping 
with  interpretations.   My  own  key  informants  include  Mario  Doca.  the 
second  director  of  Project  Rondon,  Guillermo,  the  administrator,  Sr. 
Vicente,  Padre  Giovanni,  the  family  of  Dona  Clara  Mendes,  and  a  former 
employee  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  his  wife:   Claudio  and  Fatima  Candido. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  Itaituba,  Claudio  was  still  an  employee 
of  the  bank.   He  is  a  native  of  Santa  Catarina.   His  work  experience 
had  been  with  a  number  of  banks  in  the  South.   In  search  of  adventure 
and  the  quiet  life  in  the  interior,  he  applied  for  a  post  in  Itaituba. 
Itaituba  with  its  frontier  town  atmosphere  is,  in  his  opinion,  worse 
than  the  metropolises  in  the  South.   We  first  met  him  at  the  home  of 
Sr.  Vicente  and  during  our  first  month  he  attended  most  of  the  functions 
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of  the  singles  group.   Then  he  disappeared  for  several  weeks,  only  to 
return  with  his  new  wife  from  Santa  Catarina,  give  up  his  post  at  the 
bank,  and  move  to  a  new  lot  he  bought  60  kilometers  east  on  the  Trans- 
amazon  Highway.   At  first,  he  lived  with  a  sawmill  owner  near  his  lot 
until  he  could  raise  enough  capital  to  begin  a  new  house  and  clear  the 
lot.   He  devised  several  schemes  during  this  interim  period  which  would 
assist  him  in  his  plans.   One  plan  called  for  establishing  a  coop  of 
farmers  to  pool  harvests  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  truck  them  to  town 
and  sell  them  in  a  market  in  one  of  the  outlying  neighborhoods,  the 
Cidade  Alta.   A  second  project  was  arranged  with  Varig  Airlines  and 
their  hotel  in  Santarem  whereby  Claudlo  would  serve  a  luncheon  meal  at 
a  small  building  near  the  highway  for  hotel  guests  who  wished  to  take 
an  excursion  on  the  Transamazon  Highway.   By  the  time  of  my  own  depar- 
ture neither  one  of  these  plans  had  become  operational.   However,  his 
dealings  with  local  businessmen,  the  bank  and  bureaucracies  provided 
me  with  a  substantial  body  of  information. 

In  addition  to  key  informants,  participant  observation,  question- 
naires and  interviews  were  employed  in  the  data  gathering  process. 
Since  both  my  wife  and  I  were  conducting  doctoral  research,  we  made  an 
effort  to  pursue  different  interests  in  our  observations.   Throughout 
the  research  we  both  kept  field  notes.   During  the  first  two  months  of 
the  field  research  our  notes  revealed  that  we  spent  many  hours  together 
attending  special  events,  festivals,  parties,  and  the  like.   As  the 
study  progressed,  her  research  on  the  schools  and  mine  on  the  commercial 
life  took  us  along  different  paths.   Field  notes  and  impressions  were 
constantly  exchanged  so  that  we  could  benefit  from  each  other's  work 
and  observations. 
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My  initial  work  centered  around  a  census  and  survey  of  the  town. 

The  census  included  limited  information  on  houses  and  their  inhabi- 

3 
tants,   and  also  the  number  and  type  of  business  establishments.   Part 

of  the  census  gathering  involved  mapping  out  the  "streets"  in  a  dis- 
trict of  the  town  known  as  the  Cidade  Alta.   The  "streets"  at  this  point 
in  ray  research  were  little  more  than  paths.   I  was  struck  by  the  pheno- 
menal growth  of  the  Cidade  Alta  and  I  decided  to  return  to  do  more 
extensive  research  there. 

Opportunistic  interviewing  of  almost  any  businessman  or  merchant 
with  whom  I  came  into  contact  took  place  during  this  period  of  research. 
I  was  able  to  isolate  a  few  sympathetic  informants  who  partially  under- 
stood what  my  research  was  about  and  what  information  I  wanted.   These 
initial  contacts  gradually  allowed  me  to  widen  my  network  of  comer- 
ciantes.   I  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  shopping.   One  could  hardly 
drop  in  on  businessmen  and  waste  their  time  talking  when  they  had  cus- 
tomers to  serve.   Therefore,  I  deemed  it  important  to  become  a  customer 
and  thus  strike  up  conversations,  finding  after  certain  initial  problems 
that  this  created  a  bond  and  opened  the  way  for  ray  questioning.   I 
could  also  make  observations  of  customers  and  their  interaction  patterns 
with  the  shopkeepers.   This  provided  valuable  information  as  to  which 
shopkeepers  sold  on  credit  and  which  did  not. 

Near  the  end  of  ray  field  stay  I  administered  a  short  questionnaire 
to  a  random  sample  of  merchants.   The  questionnaire  consisted  of  only 
ten  items  and  was  primarily  intended  to  serve  as  an  opener  for  a  more 
lengthy  interview.   In  many  cases,  this  method  succeeded  and  much  infor- 
mation came  from  these  interviews.   Certain  patterns  and  trends  became 
apparent,  and  I  was  able  to  make  generalizations  about  the  attitudes  of 
entrepreneurs  in  the  community  and  collect  many  life  histories. 
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With  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Project  Rondon  I  devised 
a  socio-economic  survey  of  fifty  households  in  Cidade  Alta.   These 
fifty  households  represent  a  10  percent  random  sample  of  all  residents. 
The  actual  interviews  were  conducted  by  myself.   The  survey  was  designed 
to  gather  a  broad  range  of  information  about  each  family,  including 
data  on  place  of  origin,  family  income  and  expenses,  education,  and 
social  life  within  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  town  as  a  whole.   Admin- 
istering the  questionnaire  took  a  full  month.   It  provided  additional 
contacts  with  families  who  were  only  marginally  connected  with  the  com- 
mercial life  in  the  central  section  of  the  city.   The  sample  represents 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  migrations  spurred  by  the  opening  of  the 
Transamazon  Highway.   This  type  of  data  on  the  new  immigrants  allows  for 
an  analysis  over  time  of  the  changes  wrought  by  the  highway.   The  group 
of  immigrants  found  in  the  Cidade  Alta  neighborhood  of  Itaituba  are  a 
distinctly  different  group  than  those  colonists  who  first  took  up  resi- 
dence in  the  agrovilas  and  agropoli  along  the  Transamazon.   They  have 
different  goals  and  different  reasons  for  immigrating.   These  differences 
will  be  highlighted  in  later  chapters. 

The  merchants  in  Itaituba  proved  to  be  a  rather  difficult  group 
to  study.   At  first,  they  were  suspicious  of  my  intentions,  fearing 
that  1  might  be  working  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  or  state  tax 
collectors.   There  was  also  a  reticence  to  talk  about  one's  own  business 
from  a  personal  and  private  standpoint.   I  discovered  that  all  of  the 
comerciantes  or  entrepreneurs  loved  to  discuss  the  problems  and  even 
successes  of  their  friends  and  competitors.   My  research  in  the  begin- 
ning was  marked  with  frustrations  on  all  sides.   In  the  end,  I  decided 
that  some  of  the  merchants  would  cooperate  and  others  would  not.   I 
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accepted  the  fact  that  some  would  not  participate  no  matter  what  ray 
approach  or  affiliations. 

Andre  Monteiro  is  an  illustration  of  the  latter.   Andre  is  one 
of  the  first  outsiders  to  break  into  what  one  of  my  key  informants 
called  the  "clique  of  four,"  the  four  most  prominent  merchants  and  land- 
owners in  Itaituba  before  the  Transamazon  Highway.   Andre  came  in  1972 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  distributorship  for  soft  drinks 
and  beer.   Unfortunately,  Rene  Santos,  owner  of  "The  Supermarket"  and 
one  of  the  clique  of  four,  also  owned  a  distributorship.   Together  with 
fellow  clique  member  and  owner  of  the  only  gas  station  in  town  at  that 
time,  Joao  Batista,  Rene  conspired  to  refuse  to  sell  gasoline  for  Andre 
Monteiro's  trucks.   Andre  overcame  this  difficulty  by  delivering  his 
drinks  and  collecting  empties  with  horse  drawn  carts.   Eventually 
Andre  broke  the  nx>nopoly,  as  more  and  more  newcomers  started  pouring 
into  town.   However,  he  had  been  socially  ostracized  from  the  comiiiunity 
for  a  long  time  and  has  only  recently  come  to  terms  with  the  three 
living  members  of  the  clique  of  four  who  had  tried  to  thwart  him  in 
1972. 

My  own  first  attempt  to  discuss  business  conditions  with  Andre 
Monteiro  was  an  unmitigated  failure.   I  had  met  him  several  times  soci- 
ally and  he  seemed  quite  friendly  and  talkative.   When  I  heard  from 
another  merchant  that  Andre  had  retrenched  a  bit  in  his  business  because 
of  uncertain  conditions  in  Itaituba,  X  thought  that  Andre  might  be 
willing  to  discuss  it  with  me.   After  a  short  opening  conversation  about 
the  weather  and  our  respective  families,  I  used  some  of  the  questions 
from  my  commercial  questionnaire  to  try  and  turn  the  conversation  toward 
business.   1  asked  casually,  "How's  business?"   His  response  was. 
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"Everything's  excellent,  great."  This  answer  was  completely  opposite 
of  what  I  had  been  led  to  believe  by  his  friend.   My  next  questions 
elicited  only  one  word  answers  and  I  got  the  feeling  that  I  was  never 
going  to  get  any  further  information,  at  least  about  business.   Subse- 
quent attempts  met  with  similar  responses.   Monteiro's  reticence  about 
discussing  business  affairs  was  similar  to  that  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
Fortunately,  each  failure  was  accompanied  by  a  success.   Information 
about  merchants  such  as  Monteiro  was  culled  from  others.   Admittedly 
this  represents  a  gap  in  my  data  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gap  af- 
fects the  basic  conclusions  of  this  study. 

The  research  focus  on  merchants  did  not  preclude  the  gathering 
of  information  on  the  town  as  a  whole.  Where  the  merchants  worshipped, 
played,  or  socialized  was  also  my  concern.   Who  businessmen  socialized 
with  and  how  frequently  turned  out  to  be  a  key  aspect  of  the  research 
for  there  were  several  distinct  types  of  businessmen  who  reflected 
social  divisions  in  the  community  as  a  whole.   The  most  significant 
variable  was  one's  status  as  native  or  non-native,  but  other  divisions 
among  the  non-natives  were  noted. 

Because  of  my  emphasis  on  regional  ties,  visits  to  other  coninu- 
nities  within  the  region  were  frequent.   An  attempt  was  made  to  visit 
representative  villages  throughout  the  area  including  a  farming  village 
in  each  direction  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  as  well  as  one  on  a 
section  of  the  Santarem-Cuiaba  Highway  and  several  river  villages  in 
both  directions.   I  also  spent  some  time  in  the  larger  cities  of  Santarem 
and  Belem  gathering  official  data  and  doing  some  archival  work.   Trips 
to  various  types  of  communities  were  helpful  in  that  it  gave  an  overall 
view  of  the  region  and  enabled  me  to  make  comparisons.   In  the  final 
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analysis,  I  attempted  to  determine  the  links  between  Itaituba  and  the     ' 
region  and  between  Itaituba  and  other  regions  of  Brazil.   This  type  of 
research  gave  an  indication  of  the  integration  of  Itaituba  into  national 
life. 

In  summary,  Itaituba  was  chosen  as  a  research  site  because  it  is 
a  center  of  population  growth  for  the  Tapajos  sector  of  the  Transamazon 
Highway.   The  focus  of  the  study  is  on  economic  development.  What  is  it? 
What  has  it  meant  for  Itaituba?   I  have  chosen  to  look  in  depth  at  the 
entrepreneurs  and  bureaucrats  who  are  the  most  visible  new  groups  in 
the  town  in  order  to  illustrate:   (1)  changes  in  the  social  order,  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  Itaituba  as  a  regional  center  with  links  to 
the  rest  of  Brazil.   This  new  order,  of  course,  is  in  great  contrast  to 
the  sleepy  river  community  which  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
1970's. 

The  methodology  for  data  gathering  includes  both  a  formal  and 
informal  aspect.   The  formal  resulted  from  prior  planning  and  training 
and  the  informal  from  unforeseen  circumstances  during  the  actual  field 
research.   The  formal  methodology  Includes  a  census,  questionnaires, 
participant  observation  and  interviews.   The  informal  includes  such 
factors  as  the  type  of  initial  contacts,  whether  native  or  non-native. 
In  the  following  chapters  I  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the  people 
involved  in  the  changes  taking  place  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  tor 
analyzing  and  drawing  conclusions  about  processes  of  growth  and  develop- 
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Notes 

Project  Rondon  is  a  national  program  which  coordinates  visits 
of  students  from  certain  universities  to  the  more  remote  regions  of 
Brazil.   In  most  instances  one  university  sends  its  students  continually 
to  the  same  community.   Such  is  the  case  with  Itaituba.   Every  thirty 
days  a  new  team  (turma  or  equipe)  arrives.   The  students  work  on  projects 
for  the  municipio,  but  the  main  function  of  the  program  is  to  give  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  see  parts  of  Brazil  they  would  not  normally 
visit. 

2 
My  wife,  Linda,  and  I  were  both  conducting  research  in  the 

community. 

3 
Information  was  limited  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  to  do  the 

complete  census  myself.   Financial  constraints  kept  me  from  hiring  other 

census  takers  and  designing  a  complete  census  form.   Counting  houses 

and  people  in  a  town  of  12,000  took  me  almost  four  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  III 
REGIONAL  CYCLES:   AMAZONIAN  BOOM-BUST 

The  Extractive  Economy:   An  Introduction 

From  the  time  of  first  European  contact,  the  primary  means  of 
production  in  the  Tapajos  River  Valley  can  best  be  described  as  extrac- 
tivism.   The  first  product  extracted  by  early  European  settlers  was 
Indian  slaves  who  were  used  to  work  various  kinds  of  crops  in  the 
coastal  and  riverine  areas.   Explorers  during  the  late  seventeenth 
century  described  plantations  along  the  Lower  Tapajos  where  Indian 
laborers  numbered  in  the  hundreds.   Concomitant  with  the  need  for 

slaves  was  the  abundance  of  marketable  jungle  products.   These  pro- 

2 
ducts  included:   sarsaparilla,  guarana,  Brazil  nuts,  and  rubber. 

The  latter  became  the  most  important  product  ever  extracted  from  the 
Amazon  region  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth.   The  social  and  economic  patterns  of  the 
extractivism  pervaded  the  Amazon  during  this  period.   Even  after  the 
rubber  boom  ended  "mini-booms,"  centered  around  the  extraction  of  other 
products — lumber,  gold  and  other  types  of  minerals — continued  many  of 
these  patterns  to  the  present  day. 

Forces  in  the  international  market  controlled  the  extraction  of 
the  abovementioned  products  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  Euro- 
pean contact.   First  it  was  Portuguese  trading  companies  and  later 

32 
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European  and  North  American  markets  for  raw  materials.   More  recently, 

especially  since  the  opening  of  highways  connecting  the  north  of  Brazil 
with  the  south,  economic  dependency  is  national  rather  than  interna- 
tional, although  certainly  international  forces  continue  to  play  an 
indirect  role.   Industrialization  of  the  south  of  Brazil  has  created  a 
domestic  market  for  Amazonian  raw  materials.   Andre  G.  Frank  refers  to 
this  as  the  satellization  of  internal  markets  to  a  metropolis,  in  this 
case  the  metropolitan  Sao  Paulo  area  (Frank  1967:190).   Raw  materials 
are  extracted  from  many  areas  of  Brazil,  then  consumer  and  industrial 
goods  are  manufactured  in  Sao  Paulo  or  other  areas  of  the  south  and  sold 
back  to  the  less  developed  areas.   For  example,  in  Itaituba  gold  is 
sold  to  companies  in  Sao  Paulo.   The  vast  majority  of  consumer  goods  on 
the  shelves  in  Itaituba  are  manufactured  in  Sao  Paulo.   With  the  cost 
of  transportation,  consumer  goods  therefore  cost  considerably  more  than 
if  they  were  manufactured  locally — locally  meaning  almost  any  of  the 
northern  or  northeastern  cities. 

The  historical  pattern  of  dependency  has  given  rise  to  a  hierar- 
chical patron-client  system.   During  the  rubber  boom  era  this  was 
referred  to  as  the  Avlamento  system.   Cardoso  and  MUller  (1977:13)  refer 
to  it  as  a  system  of  multiple  dependencies.   At  the  top  of  the  hierarchy 
were  the  international  companies  and  their  trading  houses  in  Belem  and 
Manaus.   At  the  bottom  were  the  rubber  gatherers. 

Originally,  Indians  provided  the  needed  labor  to  collect  or  farm 
in  the  Amazon  region.   As  in  other  areas  of  Brazil,  the  Portuguese  soon 
discovered  that  the  Indians  made  poor  laborers.   They  could  easily 
escape  into  the  forest.   They  were  unaccustomed  to  many  of  the  tasks 
required  of  them.   Their  nomadic  way  of  life  as  hunters  and  gatherers 
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and  shifting  cultivators  stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  sedentary  life 
of  the  plantations  and  missions  established  by  the  Portuguese.   Above 
all,  however,  Indians  lacked  immunity  to  many  common  diseases  brought 
by  Europeans  from  the  Old  World.   Whole  settlements  of  Indians  could 
be  all  but  wiped  out  by  an  epidemic  of  measles.   For  these  and  other 
reasons,  Indian  laborers  were  replaced  whenever  possible  by  other  groups. 
Thus  began  a  series  of  migrations  from  the  northern  and  northeastern 
areas  of  Brazil  to  the  interior  of  the  Amazon.   These  immigrants  often 
intermarried  with  the  remnants  of  the  native  population.   The  off- 
spring—an Indian  and  European  admixture— were  referred  to  locally  as 
caboclos. 

The  permanent  resident  population  composed  largely  of  caboclos 
could  never  provide  the  labor  needed  for  the  extractive  system.   This 
was  especially  true  during  the  rubber  boom  when  thousands  of  North- 
easterners  immigrated  to  the  Amazon  to  man  the  rubber  trails  as  col- 
lectors in  the  hopes  of  making  their  fortunes.  The  drought  of  1877  in 
the  Northeast  provided  a  major  impetus  to  this  immigration  of  North- 
easterners  to  the  booming  rubber  states  in  the  Amazon  (Reis  and  Ferreira 
1972:85).   Droughts  in  the  Northeast  and  the  land  tenure  situation  in 
southern  Brazil  coupled  with  the  opening  of  vast  areas  of  the  Amazon 
along  the  Transamazon  Highway  has  meant  a  continued  pattern  of  immigra- 
tion to  the  states  of  Para  and  Amazonas,  in  general,  and  the  Tapajos 
River  Valley  in  particular. 

There  are,  in  short,  two  features  of  the  extractive  economy 
which  figure  predominantly  in  the  history  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Tapajos 
River  Valley — immigration  and  the  hierarchical  patron-client  system. 
Since  they  figure  prominently  in  the  events  of  Italtuba  today  and  bear 
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directly  on  the  question  of  what  kind  of  change  is  occurring,  they 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  this  chapter,  particularly  within  the 
framework  of  the  history  of  the  Tapaj5s  River  Valley. 

The  Extractive  Economy:   An  Historical  Perspective 

In  1637,  the  Portuguese  navigator  Pedro  Teixeira  began  a  journey 
up  the  Amazon  River  from  Belem  to  Quito,  Ecuador.   Upon  reaching  the 
Tapaj5s  River  he  heard  rumors  of  vast  quantities  of  diamonds  and  gold 
in  the  interior.   He  also  heard  tales  of  a  fierce  Indian  tribe,  the 
Tapajos,  who  fought  with  poisoned  arrows  (Edwards  1847:79).   Teixeira 
returned  to  the  Tapaj5s  in  1639  and  verified  that  it  was  navigable. 
Next,  the  Jesuits  arrived  and  began  work  among  the  native  Indian 
groups  (Edwards:  18A7).   By  1746  several  missions  had  been  established 
and  the  Tapaj5s  Indians  had  vanished.   In  that  year  the  famous  serta- 
nista,  or  explorer,  Joao  de  Sousa  Azevedo,  set  out  from  Cuiabi  in  Mato 
Grosso  and  traveled  down  the  Tapaj5s,  and.  in  a  smaller  river  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tapaj5s,  he  discovered  an  abundance  of  gold  (Serra 
1847:4).   Azevedo  began  his  trip  in  Mato  Grosso  and  sailed  into  the 
State  of  Para  from  the  south.   Tocantins  (1877:90)  reports  that  .Azevedo 
extracted  sixty-four  oitavas^  of  gold  at  a  place  called  Tris  Barras; 
Azevedo  named  the  smaller  river  where  he  discovered  gold,  Rio  d'Ouro. 

By  1749  the  TapajSs  was  established  as  a  trade  route  between 
Mato  Grosso  and  the  south  of  Brazil  and  the  cities  of  Par£.   Traders  in 
canoes  were  attracted  to  the  region  because  of  Azevedo 's  discovery  of 
gold  (Serra  1847:11-12).   The  headwaters  of  the  TapajSs  River  are  con- 
nected by  a  short  portage  to  southern  rivers  such  as  the  Paraguay  and 
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the  Cuiaba.   Serra  saw  the  Tapajos  as  a  major  route  between  the 
interior  of  Brazil  as  far  south  as  the  Paraguay  River  and  Belem  where 
gold,  diamonds  and  other  products  could  be  transshipped  to  Portugal. 
The  placer  mines  and  large  tracts  of  cacuu,  sarsaparilla,  clove,  and 
other  forest  products  could  contribute  to  the  commerce  of  the  region, 
increasing  its  population  and  thereby  strengthening  the  sparsely  set- 
tled interior  as  a  defense  against  Spanish  encroachment.   Serra  put 
forth  his  ideas  after  an  exploratory  voyage  in  the  late  1790s.   His 
statements  sound  very  similar  to  the  arguments  put  forth  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Transamazon  Highway  and  colonization  of  lands  along 
its  path  some  200  years  later. 

Serra' s  advice  went  unheeded;   however,  settlement  of  the  inter- 
ior slowly  increased  largely  because  of  an  agreement  reached  between 
the  Mundurucu  Indians  and  the  Portuguese.   The  Mundurucu,  a  fierce 
tribe,  were  forced  into  such  an  agreement  because  of  an  expedition 
ordered  against  them  by  the  governor  of  Para  in  1795  in  retaliation 
against  attacks  by  the  Munduruci  on  the  towns  of  Santarem  and  GurupS. 
Robert  Murphy  (1960:29)  notes  that  after  this  agreement  the  Mundurucu 
"began  to  drift  into  the  proximity  of  civilized  settlements."   They 
also  helped  the  Portuguese  fight  against  other  Indian  groups.   The 
threat  of  Indian  attack  was  thus  removed  from  the  Tapajos. 

In  1823,  according  to  Nimuendaju  (1963:246),  the  village  of 
Itaituba  was  founded  with  a  group  of  Mauls  Indians.   The  location  of  a 
village  at  Itaituba  was  probably  due  to  the  high  ground,  lack  of  insect 
pests,  and  position  north  of  the  first  major  set  of  rapids  at  sio  Luis. 
Herculeb  Florence  on  an  expedition  down  the  Tapaj5s  from  Diamantina, 
Mato  Grosso,  in  1828  found  Itaituba  to  be  the  seat  of  the  district 
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commander.   The  village  consisted  of  200  Mauls  and  ten  to  twelve  houses. 

The  Mauls  planted  manioc  and  collected  sarsaparilla  from  the  forest. 
Florence  notes  a  Portuguese  schooner  docked  at  Itaituba  and  cites  it  as 
an  "indication  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  maritime  country,  although  we 
still  were  more  than  160  Portuguese  leagues  from  the  ocean"  (Florence 
19A1:202).   The  explorer  also  referred  to  the  abundance  of  rubber  trees 
as  a  "source  of  great  future  richness"  (Florence  1941:202).   Other  lo- 
cal products  listed  were  clove,  and  guarana  (which  was  in  great  demand 
in  Cuiaba) .   The  extraction  of  jungle  products  was  almost  exclusively 
the  domain  of  native  Indians  at  this  point  in  time. 

Extractivism  and  trade  continued,  but  the  focus  of  trade  became 
centered  in  Santarem  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tapajos  and 
Amazon  Rivers,  rather  than  Cuiaba  and  the  south.   In  1847,  the  explorer 
William  H.  Edwards  stooped  in  Santarem.   He  described  cacao  plantations 
on  the  Tapajos  and  the  trade  canoes  which  came  down  the  river  with  gold 
and  returned  with  salt  and  guarana.   Edwards  cites  labor  as  a  difficult 
problem;   there  were  few  slaves  and  Indians  were  difficult  to  catch  and 
keep.   Bates  (1863:233)  states  that  "there  were  no  permanent  Brazilian 
settlements  south  of  Itaituba  as  late  as  1852."   Only  itinerant  tra- 
ders plied  the  upper  Tapajos  since  there  was  not  enough  trade  for  perm- 
anent commercial  posts.   Traders  used  canoes  of  five  to  ten  ton  capacity 
to  sell  merchandise  in  exchange  for  garden  and  forest  products — most 
often  sarsaparilla,  manioc,  and  rubber.   Even  today  there  are  a  few 
settlements  south  of  Itaituba  and  itinerant  traders  still  travel  be- 
tween the  rapids  of  Sao  Luis  in  the  north  and  the  Mundurucu  missions  in 
the  south  during  the  dry  season. 

Yet  another  explorer,  W.  Chandless,  visited  Itaituba  and  the 
Tapajos.   Chandless  reports  that  fleets  of  ten  to  fifteen  canoes  make 
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the  Crip  "between  Cuyoba  [sic]  and  Itaicuba,  at  the  head  of  deepwater 
navigation  on  the  Tapajos"  (Chandless  1862:278).   These  trips  represent 
a  revival  of  trade  in  the  south  due  to  the  Paraguayan-Brazilian  war 
from  1864  to  1870.   During  that  period  Che  Paraguay  River  was  closed  to 
Brazilian  traffic  and  Che  city  of  Cuiaba,  capital  of  Mato  Grosso,  was 
thereby  isolated  from  the  south  of  Brazil.   The  citizens  of  Cuiaba  had 
to  conduct  commerce  with  Amazon  cities  (Murphy  1960:36).   On  the  voyage 
down  the  Jurena,  a  tributary  of  the  Tapajos,  Chandless  found  gold  and 
evidence  of  diamonds  just  south  of  Che  Para-Mato  Grosso  border  (Chand- 
less 1862:271). 

By  1870,  the  demand  for  raw  rubber  began  the  largest  economic 
boom  Che  Amazon  had  yeC  experienced.   This  demand  for  rubber  developed 
as  Che  resale  of  the  discovery  of  vulcanization  by  Charles  Goodyear. 
Goodyear  solved  Che  problem  of  rubber  melting  in  hot  weather  and 
cracking  in  cold  weather  (Kelly  1975:10).   By  the  1870 's  the  use  of 
carriage  and  bicycle  tires  of  solid  rubber  and  in  1888  Che  pneumatic 
Cire  developed  by  John  Dunlop  sCeadily  increased  Che  demand  for  Amazon- 
ian rubber  (Kelly  1975:10). 

Antonio  Tocantins  arrived  in  Italtuba  on  January  23,  1875, 
aboard  a  steamer  of  the  Amazonas  Company.   He  was  to  begin  an  explora- 
tory voyage  up  the  Tapajos.   While  in  ICaituba  he  made  some  observations 
concerning  the  local  economy.   Tocantins  states  that  the  municfplo  of 
Itaicuba  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Amazon  Valley  for  natural  re- 
sources.  Yearly  Itaituba  exports  about  150,000  kilograms  of  rubber  to 
Belem.   Guarana  is  also  exported  to  Belem  and  Mato  Grosso.   Other  ex- 
ports include  sarsaparilla  and  oil  of  the  copal  balsam  tree  (Tocantins 
1877:146-47). 
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Itaituba  by  1895  had  grown  to  100  houses  and  a  population  of  800 
according  to  the  explorer  Henri  Coudreau  (1897:21).   Rubber  was  the 
mainstay  of  its  commerce.   There  were  eight  or  nine  business  establish- 
ments, two  royal  palms  and  four  mango  trees.   Coudreau  calls  Itaituba 
unhealthy  and  further  states  that  "a  stay  of  three  weeks  here  can  seem 
longer  than  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Belem  or  in  the  sertao"  (the  inter- 
ior of  northeastern  Brazil) .   By  1900,  the  municipio  completed  construc- 
tion on  a  new  town  hall  overlooking  the  river.   Rubber  gatherers  moving 
into  the  area  from  the  Northeast  had  destroyed  all  but  one  Maues  village 
and  had  taken  possession  of  their  land. 

The  price  of  rubber  in  1911  reached  U.S.  $2.90  per  pound,  a 
price  which  was  never  again  equalled  (Bums  1970:241).   By  1914  Asian 
rubber  began  to  reach  European  markets  and  as  the  price  of  rubber  fell 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  concomitant  drop  in  commerce  and  population. 
Asian  rubber,  of  course,  planted  in  groves  on  disease  resistant  stock 
could  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  and  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
natural  rubber  collected  in  the  Amazon.   Rubber  trees  in  the  Amazon, 
because  of  natural  pests  grew  at  scattered  intervals  and  were  tapped 
via  rubber  trails.   The  rubber  trade  never  fully  died  out  and  exper- 
ienced fluctuations  during  the  late  1920 's  as  a  result  of  export  limi- 
tations imposed  on  British  planters  in  Malaya  (Murphy  1960:46),  and 
during  World  War  II  owing  to  Che  capture  of  the  Asian  rubber  plantations 
by  the  Japanese. 

Itaituba,  even  during  the  height  of  the  rubber  boom,  never 
achieved  the  booming  conditions  described  by  Charles  Wagley  (1976)  for 
the  Amazon  River  community  of  Ita.   Itaituba  is  situated  at  Che  very 
end  of  the  trade  route  between  the  upper  Tapajos  and  Belem.   Ita  and 
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other  towns  along  Che  Amazon  are  situated  on  a  major  transportation 
route  between  Belem,  Manaus  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon.   The 
isolation  of  Itaituba  when  the  river  was  the  sole  mode  of  transport 
was  much  greater  than  the  other  towns.   Even  so,  during  the  rubber  boom 
Itaituba  could  boast  a  post  office,  a  new  town  hall,  eight  or  nine 
stores,  a  bakery  and  a  row  of  large  houses  parallel  to  the  river  where 
the  important  traders  and  functionaries  lived.  A  newspaper  article  in 
the  Diario  de  Noticias  reports  that  older  residents  described  the  town 
hall  as  decorated  with  carpets,  crystal  chandeliers,  vases  of  French 
porcelain  and  mirrors  bordered  with  marble  from  Carrara,  Italy.   Houses 
were  built  in  the  colonial  style  with  balconies.   Foodstuffs  and  mer- 
chandise were  imported  exclusively  from  Europe.   In  1914,  Itaituba  was 
the  only  municipio  in  Brazil  to  be  represented  at  the  exposition  of 
tropical  products  in  London.   But  the  price  of  rubber  fell;  the  impor- 
tant traders  and  merchants  left  Itaituba.   The  population  of  Itaituba 
in  1920  was  less  than  half  the  figure  in  the  early  1900' s.   It  stabil- 
ized at  about  500  and  remained  there  until  tne  gold  and  highway  boom  of 
the  1960 's  and  1970' s. 

Two  factors  stand  out  in  Itaituba's  economic  history.   The  first 
is  that  the  local  economy  was  entirely  based  on  the  extraction  of  what 
many  writers  referred  to  as  her  riquezas  naturals  or  natural  riches. 
The  second  important  factor  Is  Itaituba's  location  at  the  end  of  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Tapajos  River.   Rapids  above  Itaituba  prevent 
deppwater  boats  from  further  navigation.   Itaituba,  therefore,  was  an 
important  stopping-off  point  on  the  trade  route  between  the  upper  and 
lower  Tapajos  Valleys. 
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The  Aviamento  System 

Natural  resources  available  for  extraction  and  a  location  along 

a  trade  route  are  at  the  basis  of  Itaituba's  economy,  but  there  are 

other  factors  involved:   a  labor  force  and  a  system  for  organizing  that 

g 
labor  force.   As  noted  previously,  the  labor  force  working  the  rubber 

trails  during  the  boom  period — approximately  1870  to  1914 — came  in  the 
form  of  migrations  from  the  northeast  of  Brazil.   That  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  there  were  not  those  who  came  to  the  Amazon  from  other 
parts  of  Brazil  or  even  from  Portugal. 

The  elites  during  the  boom  period  lived  primarily  in  the  cities 
of  Manaus  and  Belem.   Opulence  and  extravagance  became  the  norm  as 
wealthy  rubber  barons  imported  the  best  Europe  had  to  offer,  built 
palatial  houses,  and  attended  social  and  cultural  events  patterned 
after  those  in  European  capitals.   Manaus  was  renowned  for  its  opera 
house  and  its  twentieth  century  modernities.   Belem  became  a  port  city — 
importing  goods  and  exporting  rubber.   It  was  also  the  first  stop  for 
immigrants  coming  to  the  rubber  areas.   Except  for  a  few  towns  and 
cities,  the  rubber  areas  were  remote  outposts  with  few  of  the  modern 
amenities  available  to  the  vast  majority  of  chose  involved  in  the  col- 
lection of  rubber.   Iiranigrants  lured  to  the  Amazon  by  tales  of  vast 

9 
riches  for  the  most  part  found  the  life  exacting  and  the  rewards  few. 

The  rubber  collector,  or  seringueiro,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 

social  ladder.   His  life  was  controlled  by  his  patron,  the  owner  of 

rubber  lands  or  seringalista.   A  third  figure,  the  itinerant  trader  or 

aviador,  represented  the  large  trading  companies  from  Belem  and  Manaus 

selling  goods  to  the  patrons  in  exchange  for  rubber.   Ideally,  the 
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patron  operated  a  trading  post  or  barraca  along  a  major  river  at  the 
point  where  a  smaller  network  of  rivers  branched  off.   Not  only  was 
this  convenient  for  buying  rubber  and  selling  goods  to  the  collectors, 
but  he  was  able  to  watch  and  make  sure  that  no  collectors  who  owed  him 
money  escaped.   Indeed,  few  collectors  were  able  to  stay  out  of  debt  to 
their  patron  for  the  patron  operated  his  trading  post  in  the  absence 
of  almost  all  competition. 

The  sole  competitors  to  the  powerful  patron  were  the  regatoes 
or  river  traders  who  were  actually  precursors  of  the  rubber  patrons. 
For  a  half  century  or  more  before  the  rubber  boom,  the  regatoes  plied 
the  networks  of  rivers  buying  jungle  products  from  the  local  caboclos 
and  selling  them  trade  goods  in  return  (Kelly  1975:12).   A  river  trader 
regularly  visited  a  certain  territory  and  quite  often  had  a  small  tra- 
ding post  in  that  area.   The  river  trader  began  the  credit  system 
which  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  rubber  traders  when  they  arrived. 
The  river  trader  would  advance  credit  to  the  collectors  in  the  form  of 
shoddy  and  over-priced  goods.   In  return  he  expected  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  cacao,  Brazil  nuts,  cloves,  or  pelts.   The  natives  were 
more  often  cheated  than  not  so  that  they  became  suspicious  of  the 
trader. 

The  rubber  trader  added  a  further  refinement  to  the  system.   By 
controlling  the  transportation  route  out  of  a  specific  area,  sometimes 
with  armed  guards,  he  could  keep  a  rubber  collector  who  was  in  debt 
from  escaping.   This  debt-peonage  condition  resulted  from  the  rubber 
patron's  insistence  that  the  collector  sell  only  to  him.   Cheating  the 
collector  became  easy.   The  rubber  boom  meant  the  end  for  some  river 
traders  or  regatoes  who  were  forced  out  by  powerful  rubber  traders. 
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others  were  able  to  operate  in  direct  competition  with  rubber  traders 
by  secretly  buying  rubber  from  a  collector  in  an  area  under  the  serin- 
galista's  control  (Kelly  1975:14).   Both  the  collector  and  river  trader 
(regatao)  may  have  seen  their  transactions  as  a  form  of  revenge  taken 
on  the  seringalista. 

Most  rubber  traders,  as  was  true  with  the  collectors,  came  from 
outside  the  region.   Through  political  connections,  they  were  able  to 
acquire  huge  tracts  of  land.   The  rubber  trader  then  employed  a  man 
called  a  mateiro  who  opened  up  rubber  trails.   First,  he  would  find  the 
trees  and  then  mark  them.   The  patron,  meanwhile,  oversaw  the  building 
of  his  barracao  which  also  served  as  his  residence.   He  also  began  to 
"import"  collectors  from  Belem  or  Manaus  and  to  set  them  up  on  a  trail. 

The  collector  usually  began  his  collecting  career  in  debt  to  the 
rubber  trader  who  provided  him  with  the  necessary  equipment  for  slash- 
ing the  trees,  collecting  the  latex,  and  smoking  it.    Many  collectors 
also  owed  their  patrons  for  the  passage  from  the  Northeast  to  the 
rubber  area.   He  would  also  need  a  supply  of  food  and  utensils  for 
cooking  and  surviving  in  the  forest.   He  built  his  own  house  which 
usually  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  a  hut  on  stilts.   Stilts  were 
necessary  because  of  the  annual  flooding  during  the  six  month  rainy 
season.   In  return  for  the  initial  credit,  a  collector  was  expected  to 
sell  his  rubber  to  his  patron.   The  patron  in  turn,  would  provide  addi- 
tional trade  goods  and  foodstuffs.   Since  scales  in  the  Amazon  were 
notorious  for  registering  short  weights,  the  collector  was  invariably 
cheated  and  returned  home  after  a  visit  to  the  trading  post  even  deeper 
in  debt  (Goulart  1968:119-120).   The  terms  "buy"  and  "sell"  are,  of 
course,  used  loosely.   No  money  changed  hands,  only  goods. 
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,     The  itinerant  river  trader,  the  rubber  trader  and  the  avlador 
are  all  representatives  of  the  entrepreneurial  class  which  came  to 
Amazonia  in  response  to  the  rubber  boom.   They  came  to  earn  their  for- 
tunes and  then  to  return  to  their  native  states.   Entrepreneurs  native 
to  the  region  came  out  into  the  hinterlands  and  if  and  when  their  for- 
tunes were  made  returned  to  the  urban  centers  of  Belera  or  Manaus.   In 
the  case  of  Itaituba,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  informants  re- 
ferred to  three  or  four  leading  merchants  who  dealt  in  rubber  during 
World  War  II  when  the  region  experienced  a  mini  rubber  boom.   None  of 
these  merchants  or  their  families  operated  in  Itaituba  during  the  first 
rubber  boom.   Almost  all  of  the  original  rubber  entrepreneurs  left  Ita- 
ituba after  the  boom  turned  into  a  bust.   Those  few  families  or  indivi- 
duals who  remained  returned  to  the  ways  of  the  old  itinerant  river 
traders  and  traded  up  and  down  the  river.   The  entrepreneurs  who 
arrived  in  Itaituba  during  World  War  II  were  newcomers  to  the  region. 
Three  of  the  four  major  merchants  during  that  period  came  from  the 
Northeast.   The  fourth  was  a  native  of  a  city  near  Belem.   In  brief, 
entrepreneurs  (and  I  believe  to  some  extent  all  immigrants  to  Amazonia) 
came  to  exploit  an  extractive  economic  boom,  to  make  their  fortunes, 
and  then  to  return  to  their  native  homes.   Entrepreneurs  historically 
have  not  come  to  colonize  and  stay.   Rather,  they  are  transient.   As 
we  shall  see,  this  is  true  to  some  extent  for  those  attracted  by  the 
current  highway  related  boom  in  Amazonia. 

The  native  has  not  been  mentioned  thus  far  in  the  narrative  of 
the  rubber  boom.   Needless  to  say,  the  natives  or  caboclos  did  not 
enter  into  the  extractive  systems  with  many  of  the  constraints  under 
which  immigrants  from  the  Northeast  and  elsewhere  operated.   The  native 
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knew  the  terrain,  was  accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  had  a  command  of 
the  language  which  was  composed  of  a  high  percentage  of  Tupi-Guaranl 
words  (Kelly  1975:27).   The  Northeasterners  who  came  to  Amazonia  came 
from  the  drought-ravaged  area  of  that  region  known  as  the  Sertao.   The 
sertanejos  or  natives  of  the  Sertao  were  faced  with  a  tropical  climate 
alien  to  their  semi-arid  desert-like  Sertao.   Flora  and  fauna  differed 
radically.   The  language  differed,  too,  since  TupI-GuaranI  words  were 
common  only  to  the  Amazon.   Many  sertanejos  died  of  disease  soon  after 
their  arrival. 

The  natives  also  fared  better  with  the  aviamento  or  trading 
system.   First,  they  were  already  familiar  with  how  it  functioned  in 
that  region.   Second,  they  did  not  begin  with  a  debt  to  their  patron  for 
passage  to  the  rubber  collecting  area.   Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, the  native  could  always  fall  back  on  subsistence  farming  in 
times  of  need  or  to  supplement  the  food  which  was  purchased  from  the 
serlngalista.   Subsisting  exclusively  on  imported  foodstuffs  was  an 
expensive  proposition.   Those  unable  to  supplement  their  diet  suffered 
varying  degrees  of  deprivation  and  perhaps  starvation.   Thus,  after 
each  boom  and  subsequent  bust,  the  native  population  returned  to  sub- 
sistence horticulture  as  practiced  by  their  Amerindian  ancestors — an 
adaptation  to  the  Amazon  habitat  evolved  over  centuries. 

In  short,  the  aviamento  system,  as  it  functioned  during  the 
rubber  boom,  established  a  social  hierarchy  which  continues  to  influence 
the  economy  and  the  social  system  of  the  Amazon  region  today.   At  the 
top  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  international  or  national  companies  who 
deal  in  the  products  extracted  from  the  Amazon.   They  are  represented 
by  the  aviadores  in  the  region.   The  aviadores  buy  the  product  from  the 
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landowners  or  seringalista.   The  rubber  trader  (seringalista) ,  in  turn, 
receives  imported  merchandise  from  the  aviador.   The  merchandise  is 
"sold"  to  the  rubber  tapper  who  actually  collects  the  jungle  product, 
in  this  case  rubber,  and  uses  it  to  "pay"  for  the  merchandise.   Each 
member  of  the  hierarchy  is  dependent  on  the  other.   This  dependence  is 
characterized  by  the  relationship  between  the  collector  and  the  rubber 
trader  known  as  patronage-clientage.   The  trader,  of  course,  is  patron 
to  the  client  collector.    The  aviador  and  rubber  trader  in  the  avia- 
mento  hierarchy  are  entrepreneurs  who  came  to  the  Amazon  in  search  of 
quick  wealth.   Labor  for  the  extractive  system  is  drawn  from  native 
caboclos  or  immigrant  groups.   These  patterns  noted  for  the  rubber  booms 
of  the  early  twentieth  century  and  World  War  II  are  present  in  the 
Amazon's  latest  boom,  the  Transamazon  Highway. 

The  Highway  Boom 

The  federal  government's  decision  to  fund  a  large  scale  road- 
building  and  colonization  project  for  the  Brazilian  Amazon  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  second  major  economic  boom  in  that  region.   Since  the 
end  of  the  rubber  boom  in  191A,  the  Amazon  had  experienced  several 
minor  economic  upsurges  especially  during  World  War  II  when  Brazilian 
rubber  became  important  to  the  Allied  war  effort,  but  until  1970  when 
the  highway  project  was  announced  the  Amazon  had  been  largely  neglected 
by  the  federal  government.   In  June  of  1970,  President  Medici  intro- 
duced the  Programa  de  Integraijao  Nacional  consisting  of  a  proposal  for 
the  colonization  of  the  Amazon  and  a  plan  to  construct  an  east-west 
highway  (the  Transamazon)  as  well  as  north-south  highways  (the  Santarem- 
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Cuiaba  and  the  Manaus-Porto  Velho)  to  open  up  this  region.   The  announce- 
ment of  the  plan  followed  a  visit  by  the  President  to  the  drought- 
stricken  Northeast.   The  colonization  and  highway  plan  seemed  an  excel- 
lent solution  to  the  problems  in  the  Northeast  by  providing  land  and  a 
promise  of  a  better  life  to  the  thousands  of  families  displaced  by  the 
latest  of  the  cyclical  droughts  in  the  Northeast. 

The  resettlement  of  families  from  the  crowded  Northeast  in  the 
Amazon  is  not  an  original  plan.   J.M.G.  Kleinpenning  (1975:78)  notes 
that  in  1877  after  a  disastrous  drought,  "Pedro  II  offered  the  'flage- 
lados'  [literally,  "sufferers"]    free  transport  to  the  ports  of  Belem 
and  Manaus."  This,  of  course,  occurred  in  the  very  early  days  of  the 
rubber  boom.   The  earliest  appeal  for  colonization  of  the  Amazon  came 
from  Ricardo  Serra  (1847)  in  the  1790's.   Serra's  reasons  for  suggest- 
ing colonization  lay  in  the  Brazilian  fear  of  Spanish  encroachment  on 
lands  claimed  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  fear  of  encroachment  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  current 
colonization  effort.   Increased  mineral  and  oil  explorations  by  the 
Spanish  speaking  countries  along  Brazil's  western  border  were  as  much 
an  impetus  to  the  Transamazon  plan  as  the  desire  to  resettle  drought- 
stricken  Nordestinos.   This  nationalistic  appeal  to  settle  the  Brazil- 
ian Amazon  with  Brazilians  soon  became  the  government's  rallying  cry 
for  support  of  the  Program  of  National  Integration.   In  later  years, 
T-shirts  sold  to  colonists  were  emblazoned  with  the  slogan  "Transama- 
zonica  e  Brasil  Gigante"  encircling  a  map  of  Brazil.   Indeed,  the  plans 
for  building  a  3,000  mile  highway  through  virgin  forest  and  moving 
100,000  families  onto  plots  along  that  highway  seemed  an  almost  impos- 
sible task.   Undaunted  by  critics  and  skeptics  the  government  allocated 
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two  billion  cruzeiros  Co  fund  the  project  from  1971  through  1974 

(Kleinpenning  1975:78). 

Colonization  efforts  are  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Colonization 

12 
Agency  (INCRA).    In  this  sense,  the  colonization  plan  drawn  by  INCRA 

was  highly  ambitious.   The  government  claimed  all  land  100  km  on 
either  side  of  the  highway.   Settlements  were  planned  at  10  km  inter- 
vals along  the  main  highway  and  along  side  roads  which  run  10-12  km 
into  the  forest.   The  modular  colonization  plan  called  for  three  types 
or  levels  of  communities:   agrovilas,  agropolis,  and  ruropolis.   The 
agrovila  is  a  farming  village  of  40  to  60  families  located  along  the 
main  highway  and  along  side  roads  at  the  intervals  noted  above.   Agro- 
polis are  planned  as  towns  of  300  families  which  would  serve  as  admin- 
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istrative  centers  for  approximately  22  agrovilas.    The  final  level 

or  ruropolis  were  envisioned  as  cities  of  1,000  families  serving  sever- 
al agropolis  in  many  of  the  same  ways  as  agropolis  serve  agrovilas. 
Agropolis  and  ruropolis  would  be  spaced  at  appropriate  intervals  de- 
pending on  population  density.   This  ideal  plan  did  not  materialize. 
Only  one  ruropolis  was  constructed,  namely  Ruropolis  Presidente  Medici, 
at  the  juncture  of  the  Transamazon  and  the  Santarem-Cuiaba.   Ruropolis 
Presidente  Medici  never  developed  Into  a  full-fledged  city  and  adminis- 
trative center.   Several  agropolis  were  built,  the  ones  near  Altamira 
on  the  Xingu  and  Maraba  on  the  Tocantins  function  more  or  less  as 
planned.   The  Agropolis  at  Miritltuba,  across  from  Itaituba,  is  being 
abandoned.   Administrative  offices  have  been  transferred  to  Itaituba 
and  the  Ruropolis  Presidente  Medici. 

Agrovilas  were  built  and  remain  populated.   The  ideal  plan 
envisioned  small  farming  communities  each  having  a  20  km  area  along  the 
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highway  divided  into  lots  of  10,000  square  meters  or  100  hectares 

lA 
each.    Each  gleba,  as  a  collection  of  40  to  60  lots  is  called,  has  a 

breadth  of  5  km  along  the  main  road  and  20  km  along  a  side  road  (See 
Figure  3-1).   Initially  only  48  to  64  families  were  settled  in  each 
agrovila  (Kleinpenning  1975:102).   The  remaining  area  is  conserved  as 
a  forest  reserve  until  population  increases  make  it  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute more  land.   In  addition,  each  colonist  is  required  to  clear 
only  one  half  of  his  land.   The  rest  must  be  set  aside  for  a  forest 
reserve.   Each  gleba  also  contains  an  agrovila.   Families  receive  a  lot 
within  the  agrovila  of  1500  to  3000  square  meters.   Houses  are  built  by 
INCRA.   They  are  constructed  of  wood  and  are  all  built  following  the 
same  plan.   Each  house  has  53.4  square  meters  of  floor  space  divided 
into  five  rooms.   Other  facilities  in  the  agrovila  include  a  school,  a 
small  shop,  and  a  medical  post.   Families  also  have  the  option  of  living 
on  their  farming  lots. 

The  infrastructure  or  bureaucratic  support  for  the  colonists  is 
formidable.   The  increased  bureaucratic  services  and  personnel  rivals 
the  migration  of  colonists  as  the  most  striking  change  for  the  Trans- 
amazon  region.   Aside  from  INCRA,  which  controls  Che  colonization 
through  distribution  of  land  and  services  in  the  colonized  areas,  there 
are  banking,  educational,  medical,  marketing,  agricultural  extension 
and  other  similar  services  located  in  the  original  cities  along  the 
Transaraazon  Highway  in  the  State  of  Para:   Maraba,  Altamira,  and  Itai- 
tuba.   Credit  and  extension  services  are  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  colonization  plans.   The  Bank  of  Brazil  located  three  offices  in 
the  three  major  cities  along  the  highway  to  service  loans  and  repayments 
for  colonists.   ACAR-Para,  recently  reorganized  as  EMATER-Para, 
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Figure  3-1 
Land  Division  of  a  Gleba  Along  the  Transamazon  Highway  Sear  Altamira 
Source:   J.M.G.  Kleinpenning,  The  Integration  and  Colonisacion 
of  the  Brazilian  Portion  of  the  Amazon  Basin,  p.  103. 
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provides  agricultural  services  to  colonists,  including  seeds,  technical 
advice,  tractor  service  (one  tractor  per  agrovila),  and  transportation 
of  produce  Co  market.   Of  course,  with  the  population  increase,  medical 
facilities  and  schools  were  built  to  accommodate  Che  newcomers  and  to 
replace  outmoded  facilities  in  operation  before  1970.   Other  bureaucra- 
tic services  accompanied  the  highway  boom.   Itaituba,  for  example,  has 
the  offices  of  over  thirty  federal  and  sCaCe  agencies. 

A  Chird  significanc  area  of  change  resulting  from  Che  highway 
and  colonizaCion  project  is  Che  transformation  of  the  commercial  life 
of  the  region.   The  arrival  of  new  entrepreneurs  opening  businesses  and 
shops  has  meant  a  manifold  increase  in  the  commercial  sections  of  all 
of  the  original  towns.   Kleinpenning  (1975:105)  notes  the  expanded 
number  of  bars,  restaurants,  taxis,  and  city  services,  e.g.  electricity 
and  water  mains,  a  new  hospital,  air  service,  and  street  repairs.   On 
a  smaller  scale,  entrepreneurs  have  appeared  in  the  agrovilas.   In  Vila 
Roxa,  Emilio  Moran  noted  two  colonists,  both  store  owners  and  success- 
ful farmers,  who  have  emerged  as  entrepreneurs  in  that  agrovila  (Moran 
1975:258).   The  burgeoning  entrepreneurial  group  was  not  part  of  the 
original  colonization  plan.   They  arrived  in  response  to  the  massive 
federal  infusion  of  money  into  the  Transamazon  region.   They  serve  the 
greatly  expanded  centers  with  their  burgeoning  bureaucracies  as  well  as 
colonises. 

The  older  urban  centers  were  by  and  large  neglected  in  Che  ori- 
ginal plan.   They  were  seen  as  future  ruropolis,  but  no  definite  or 
explicit  directions  were  suggested.   These  towns — Maraba,  Alcamira,  and 
Itaituba — have  experienced  enormous  population  booms.   Land  near  each 
of  the  three  Transamazon  towns  in  Para  is  at  a  premium.   Newcomers  are 
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currently  gravitating  toward  these  population  centers  rather  than  the 
colonization  areas  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  and  the  Santarem- 
Culaba. 

Original  estimates  of  the  number  of  colonists  to  be  settled  along 
the  Transamazon  Highway  were  around  100,000.   The  plan  called  for 
10,000  families  to  be  settled  each  year  between  1972  and  1975.   Other 
official  documents  listed  even  higher  numbers  (Kleinpenning  1975:92). 
In  actual  fact,  by  mid-1973  only  about  4,000  families  had  been  settled 
from  Maraba  to  Italtuba  where  highway  construction  was  still  in  progress. 
Although  colonists  continue  to  arrive  their  numbers  have  never  reached 
the  estimates  envisioned  in  the  original  colonization  plan.   In  fact, 
by  1977,  INCRA's  colonization  efforts  began  to  slow  down.   In  the  Ita- 
ltuba sector  almost  no  new  colonists  were  settled  in  that  year,  no 
colonization  was  permitted  in  the  Itaituba-Humaita  sector,  and  sponta- 
neous colonization  was  underway  with  minimal  INCRA  supervision  along 
the  southern  (south  of  the  Transamazon)  portion  of  the  Santarem-Cuiaba. 
The  Colonization  Agency  even  began  selling  some  of  its  property  in  the 
Agropolis  of  Miritituba. 

The  directed  colonization  plans  for  the  Transamazon  Highway  have 
not  in  general  succeeded.   Moran's  study  pointed  to  several  areas  In 
which  the  ideal  and  real  did  not  correspond.   A  smaller  proportion  of 
Northeastern  colonists  were  settled  than  the  75  percent  called  for  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program.   Relations  between  the  technicians  and 
civil  servants  and  the  colonists  were  poor  largely  due  to  cultural 
differences  between  the  urban  bureaucrats  and  the  rural  farmers. 
Access  roads,  transportation  of  crops  to  market  and  other  services 
simply  did  not  materialize  or  were  provided  on  a  very  inconsistent 
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basis.   Moran's  community  had  the  advantage  of  relatively  good  soil 
fertility.   Other  areas  along  the  highway  were  of  such  poor  soil  quality 
that  even  subsistence  farming  was  difficult.   This  is  true  of  the  land 
on  the  Itaituba  sector. 

Even  though  the  planned  colonization  did  not  succeed,  spontaneous 
colonization  and  general  population  growth  continues.   The  construction 
of  a  highway  network  has  opened  up  a  new  region.   Opportunities  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  Amazon's  resources  are  greater.   The  boom  brought 
on  by  the  Transamazon  Highway  has  had  lasting  effects  on  the  region  and 
brought  about  significant  changes.   The  nature  of  these  changes — 
governmental  services,  transportation  and  communications,  commercial 
expansion,  the  integration  of  the  immigrant  population — will  be  explored 
in  the  chapters  that  follow. 

Notes 

Extractivism  here  refers  to  the  collection  of  natural  resources 
to  market  nationally  or  internationally. 

2 
Guarana  is  used  to  make  a  tea-like  beverage  and  a  soft  drink. 

3 
The  common  cold,  measles,  tuberculosis,  and  smallpox  were  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  Indian  mortality. 

4 
The  term  caboclo  now  has  a  much  broader  meaning  which  corres- 
ponds to  "hick"  or  "country  bumpkin"  in  English. 

An  old  Portuguese  coin  equivalent  to  l/8th  of  an  ounce  or 
3.586  grams. 

In  Portuguese,  copiaba  (Copifera  langsdorfi) . 
Belem,  Para,  October  12,  1969. 

g 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  situation  in  Itaituba  was  not  unique. 
Many  Amazon  towns  owed  their  existence  to  similar  factors. 
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9 
See  A  Selva  by  Ferreira  de  Castro  for  an  account  of  an  immi- 
grant's experience  in  the  Amazon. 

For  a  description  of  the  rubber  treating  process  see  Wagley 
1976. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  patronage-clientage  appears  in 
Chapter  VI. 

12 

INCRA  was  created  in  1970  to  deal  specifically  with  coloniza- 
tion and  agrarian  reform  in  all  parts  of  Brazil.   Its  work,  however, 
is  centered  on  the  Transamazon  Project. 

13 

The  words  agropolis  and  ruropolis  are  singular  and  plural. 

14 

A  hectare  is  equal  to  2.47]  acres. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
RAPID  GROWTH:   THE  IMMIGRANTS 

Transportation  and  Communication 

The  completion  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  to  Italtuba  and  that 
city's  location  on  the  Tapajos  River  has  meant  Che  establishment  of 
Itaituba  as  a  transportation  and  communications  hub  for  the  Upper  Tapajos 
Valley   (Santarem  serving  the  Lower  Tapajos  Valley).   It  is  this  factor 
which  led  to  the  major  population  growth  in  Itaituba  during  the  first 
several  years  of  the  1970's.   The  importance  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications infrastructure  in  development  projects  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  well-documented  in  the  literature.   For  instance,  Beishaw 
notes: 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  ways  in  which  peasants  enter 
management  activity — commerce  spreads,  agricultural  producti- 
vity can  increase,  markets  can  be  opened  up,  and  ideas  flow 
faster,  all  as  the  result  of  the  completion  of  a  20  mile  dirt 
road  .  .  .  (Beishaw  1976:175fn) 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  new  highway  have  been  manifold 
for  the  town  of  Itaituba.   The  highway  has  not  only  opened  up  Che  area 
for  colonization  but  has  also  increased  transportation  and  conmunication 
links  within  the  region  and  with  the  rest  of  Brazil.   A  direct  highway 
or  trucking  link  is  now  possible  between  Itaituba  and  Sao  Paulo,  the 
major  manufacturing  center  of  Brazil  (See  Figure  4-1).   This  link, 
however,  only  functions  under  Che  constraints  of  the  wet  and  dry  season- 
al pattern  in  the  Amazon.   An  average  rainfall  of  2700  ram,  a  majority 
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Figure  4-1 
Highway  Connections  l:o  Cuiaba,  Brasilia  and  the  South  of  Brazil 
Source:   Shelton  H.  Davis,  Victims  of  a  Miracle,  p.  ii. 
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of  which  (2100  nun)  falls  during  the  months  of  November  through  April, 
means  heavy  rains  and  the  washing  out  of  roadbeds  on  the  unpaved  high- 
way.   Streams  which  are  small  trickles  during  the  dry  season  become 
raging  rivers  by  February  during  the  rainy  season.   Highway  maintenance 
is  spotty  and  difficult. 

In  addition  to  trucking  and  automobile  travel,  there  is  daily 
bus  service  to  several  communities.   These  include:   Santarem  (8  hours), 
the  Ruropolis  (4  hours),  Jacareacanga  (10  hours)  to  the  west  and 
Cachimbo  (16  hours)  on  the  Santarem-Cuiaba  Highway  to  the  south.   There 
is  also  service  three  times  a  week  to  Maraba  with  connections  to  Belem 
and  Brasilia  and  the  rest  of  Brazil  from  those  points.   Air  service  is 
provided  by  a  regional  carrier  three  times  a  week  to  Santarem  where 
there  are  connections  to  Belem  and  Manaus .   There  are  two  local  carriers 
and  innumerable  small  planes  flying  to  Santarem  and  even  Belem  almost 
every  day  of  the  weak.   Finally,  boat  service  to  Santarem  is  possible 
four  days  a  week.   This  overnight  trip  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
the  above  mentioned  modes  of  public  transportation  (See  Table  4-1). 
Service  directly  to  Belem  by  boat  is  available  once  a  month.   Otherwise, 
connections  via  river  boat  to  Belem  or  Manaus  can  be  made  almost  any 
day  in  Santarem. 

Prior  to  1970,  the  only  regular  transportation  service  to  and 
from  Itaituba  was  a  biweekly  boat  service.   Once  a  month  or  perhaps 
twice  a  month  the  Brazilian  Air  Force  (FAB)  would  land  a  plane  at  the 
airstrip  and  take  on  a  limited  number  of  passengers  for  Belem.   Commu- 
nication was  just  as  sporadic.   There  were  no  radio  phones,  newspapers 
or  even  regular  mail  and  telegraph  service. 
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Table  4-1 
Modes  of  Transportation:   Italtuba-Santarem 


Mode  of  Transportation 

Frequency  of 
Service 

Cost  (U.S. 
Dollars) 

Duration 
of  Trip 

Airplane 

3  times /week 

40 

50  minutes 

Bus 

dally 

8 

7  hours 

Car 

Note^ 

Note 

5  hours 

Boat 

4  times /week 

6 

18  hours 

^The  National  Road  Department  (DNER)  estimates  the  average  number 
of  cars  traveling  in  the  direction  of  Altamira  and  Santarem 
at  fifty  per  day  (DNER  1977:37). 

The  cost  of  gasoline  in  January,  1977,  was  U.S.  30.62  per  liter. 
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Today,  functioning  out  of  a  new  building  inaugurated  in  1976,  the 
post  office  receives  and  dispatches  mail  three  times  a  week.   Excellent 
telegraph  service  to  Brazil  and  foreign  countries  is  available  each  day 
of  service  (Monday  through  Saturday  noon)  for  a  small  fee  (less  than 
U.S.  SI. 00).   The  Telephone  Company  of  Pari  (COTELPA)  has  established  a 
small  office  with  a  radio  phone  which  provides  contacts  with  Santarem 
and  Belem  on  days  when  atmospheric  conditions  are  at  their  best.   The 
company  envisions  regular  telephone  service  for  the  community  and  to  the 
exterior  within  the  next  five  years.   The  three  times  weekly  flights 
bring  in  forty  copies  of  two  daily  newspapers  from  Belem  as  well  as 
magazines.   The  availability  of  radios  at  a  price  affordable  to  many 
more  segments  of  the  population  enables  most  to  keep  abreast  of  national 
and  international  news  developments.   There  has  even  been  talk  of  a 
television  relay  station  being  constructed  which  would  bring  television 
programming  via  taped  cassettes.   These  immediate  benefits  of  the  high- 
way have  brought  the  citizens  of  Itaituba  into  regular  contact  with  the 
rest  of  Brazil. 

The  Neighborhoods 

Improved  transportation  and  communication,  as  well  as  the  opening 
up  of  a  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  region  to  colonization  and  economic 
exploitation  have  all  been  factors  in  a  striking  population  increase  for 
Itaituba.  The  Handbook  of  Municipios  (IBGE  1956)  puts  Itaituba's  popu- 
lation in  1950  at  653.  By  1970  that  had  increased  3  1/2  fold  due  to  the 
investments  in  lumber  operations  and  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of 
fluvial  gold.   According  to  informants,  approximately  2,500  residents 
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inhabited  the  community  in  1972,  two  years  after  construction  of  the 
highway  began.   By  1974  when  I  first  visited  the  community,  there  were 
approximately  8,000  residents.   During  my  second  visit  in  1977,  my 
census  of  the  community  revealed  that  there  were  almost  12,000  resi- 
dents (See  Table  4-2)  .   This  rapid  and  enormous  population  growth  resul- 
ted in  a  change  not  only  in  the  size  of  the  community  but  also  in  its 
social  structure.   Instead  of  four  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and 
several  cross  streets,  there  are  now  four  separate  and  distinct  neigh- 
borhoods on  one  side  of  the  river  and  a  separate  neighborhood  on  the 
other. 

Each  of  the  five  neighborhoods  represents  a  different  stage  and 
type  of  immigration.   For  example,  the  neighborhood  across  the  river 
from  the  main  portion  of  the  community  was  originally  established  as  a 
part  of  the  highway  colonization  program:   the  agropolis  of  Miritituba. 
The  colonization  agency  (INCRA)  has  been  gradually  pulling  out  of  this 
agropolis,  leaving  very  few  personnel.  The  1,000  residents  who  remain 
consist  of  workers  and  families  of  the  National  Road  Department  (DNER) 
which  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  portion  of  the  highway 
from  Itaituba  250  km  east  to  Ruropolis  (Presidente  Medici)  and  330  km 
west  to  Jacareacanga.   The  neighborhood  of  Miritituba  supports  one  store, 
three  bars,  a  gas  station,  a  hotel,  a  rice  warehouse,  the  offices  of 
the  State  of  Para  Dock  Authority  (CDP) ,  and  some  colonization  agency 
offices.   Since  there  is  no  bridge  across  the  Tapajos  River  to  the 
Itaituba  side,  residents  are  dependent  upon  the  ferry  (which  only  oper- 
ates from  7:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.)  and  small  outboard  motor  boats  for 
transportation  to  the  city  proper  (U.S.  65  cents  each  way).   This  neigh- 
borhood is  perhaps  the  most  homogeneous  in  that  residents  depend  upon 
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two  bureaucratic  agencies  for  their  livelihood  and  all  but  a  handful 
of  the  families  are  new  inunigrants  to  the  area  who  are  only  in  Itaituba 
temporarily . 

The  main  part  of  the  city  contains  four  neighborhoods  which  I 
shall  refer  to  by  name  (See  Figure  4-2) .   The  central  city  area  is  by 
and  large  that  part  of  the  city  which  existed  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
highway.  There  are  four  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and  eight  cross 
streets.   Within  this  area  are  located  approximately  6,000  people. 
There  are  several  areas  even  to  this  part  of  the  city  but  none  has  the 
character  or  geographical  separation  to  make  it  a  neighborhood  in  and 
of  itself.   The  first  street  contains  the  better  homes  of  the  city, 
some  stores,  and  a  great  number  of  government  agencies  and  offices. 
Second  Street  is  now  the  busiest  street  since  it  has  become  the  main 
commercial  street.   Third  and  Fourth  Streets  are  mostly  residential. 
The  cross  streets  are  commercial  between  First  and  Second  Streets  and 
residential  beyond  that.   This  portion  of  the  city  has  also  expanded  to 
the  south  along  a  road  which  was  constructed  out  to  the  military  base. 
The  military  road  also  passes  by  Che  Construction  Battalion's  residen- 
tial area  and  the  Extension  Campus  of  Project  Rondon.   In  addition  to 
these  agencies,  the  new  middle  school  has  been  built  along  Rondon  Road, 
as  well  as  a  growing  number  of  new  and  well-constructed  houses.   These 
new  houses,  built  in  the  style  of  homes  in  Brazil's  larger  cities,  are 
occupied  by  the  more  wealthy  newcomers  to  the  community.   The  mayor,  in 
fact,  only  grants  property  to  "upper  class"  people  along  this  stretch 
of  the  road. 

Property  values  in  this  center  section  of  the  city  are  increasing 
rapidly.   There  is  a  trend  for  some  of  the  wealthier  residents  to  offer 
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Figure  4-2 
Neighborhoods  of  Itaituba 
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the  poorer  residents  new  houses  in  other  areas  of  the  city  in  exchange 
for  their  property.   The  property  then  might  be  turned  into  rental 
houses  of  a  better  quality  or  sites  for  conmiercial  establishments. 
There  is  a  mix  of  residential  and  commercial,  rich  and  poor  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  but  all  important  agencies  and  businesses  are  located 


here. 


The  remaining  three  neighborhoods  are  residential  areas  where 
the  more  recent  immigrants  to  the  city  have  located.   When  immigrants 
first  started  arriving  in  Itaituba,  the  main  section  of  the  city  attrac- 
ted far  and  away  the  greatest  number  of  people.   However,  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  town,  in  a  low  lying,  swampy  area,  a  predominantly  poor  and 
Protestant  neighborhood,  known  as  Vila  Ca^ula,^  took  form.   The  focus 
of  this  neighborhood  is  the  largest  Protestant  church  in  town,  the 
Assembly  of  God.   Besides  working  on  road  and  building  construction, 
the  men  of  this  neighborhood  are  fishermon.   In  bad  times  they  fish 
exclusively  and  sell  their  catch  in  the  municipal  market.   The  houses 
are  largely  of  thatch  and  wood  construction,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
stores  and  businesses.   The  neighborhood  boasts  a  two-room  school  house 
and  its  own  bakery.   In  years  when  there  has  been  an  excessive  amount 
of  rainfall  slightly  over  half  of  the  neighborhood  floods  and  people  must 
move  in  with  friends  and  neighbors.   This  did  not  occur  in  1977,  but 
residents  told  me  it  had  happened  in  1976.   The  775  residents  of  the 
Vila  Ca^ula  are  perhaps  the  poorest  of  the  city. 

The  neighborhood  of  Perpe'tuo  Socorro  lies  at  the  rear  of  the  city 
and  is  contiguous  to  it.  The  three  streets  and  one  cross  street  are  the 
home  of  slightly  over  1,000  persons.  Since  space  is  lacking  in  the  main 
part  of  the  city,  some  middle  and  lower  middle  class  persons  have  begun 
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constructing  homes  in  this  area  which  borders  a  small  stream.   The 
stream  at  times  overflows  but  almost  all  of  the  new  homes  are  above 
the  flood  plain.   This  neighborhood  has  its  own  butcher  shop  (such  a 
luxury  store  would  not  be  supported  in  Vila  Caijula)  ,  a  chapel,  and  a  few 
small  bars  and  stores.   The  city  is  only  a  short  walk  away  and  most 
shopping,  etc.,  is  done  in  the  city  center.   There  is  a  mix  of  bureau- 
crats, teachers,  miners  and  their  families,  and  shopkeepers  who  have 
their  homes  in  Perpetuo  Socorro.   Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Trans- 
amazon  Highway  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  small  stream,  this 
neighborhood  has  no  room  to  expand.   At  the  time  of  my  research  all 
lots  had  been  occupied.   It  is  significant  that  this  neighborhood  con- 
tains a  small  sawmill  and  the  only  rice  processing  plant  in  town.   The 
neighborhood  appears  to  be  prosperous,  and  there  is  a  high  incidence 
of  consumer  goods  in  the  homes:   radios,  sewing  machines,  refrigerators, 
stoves,  and  even  automobiles. 

The  Cidade  Alta 

The  fourth  and  largest  of  the  auxiliary  neighborhoods  is  known 
as  the  Cidade  Alta  (Upper  City),  so  named  because  of  its  location  on  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  the  main  part  of  the  town  and  the  Tapajos  River. 
The  Cidade  Alta  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  stream  and  steep  hillside 
which  form  a  common  boundary  between  it  and  Perpetuo  Socorro.   On  the 
south  the  Transamazon  Highway  forms  the  border,  and  on  the  north  a 
large  fazenda  owned  by  one  of  Itaituba's  leading  citizens.   There  are 
ten  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and  several  cross  streets  which  often 
run  no  more  than  a  block  or  two.   The  last  several  streets  are  no  more 
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than  paths  which  will  be  bulldozed  into  streets  as  soon  as  all  property 
on  that  street  is  allocated.   In  the  spring  of  1977,  the  central  portion 
of  Cidade  Alta  received  electric  power.   Water  is  primarily  provided  by 
private  wells.   Residents  boast  of  their  good  well  water.   During  the 
summer  of  1977,  a  water  tower  was  completed  which  will  eventually  be 
hooked  into  the  city  water  system  as  soon  as  the  new  water  treatment 
plant  is  completed.  Water  in  the  main  part  of  the  city  is  drawn  directly 
from  the  river  in  front  of  the  town  and  is  untreated.   As  a  result,  in- 
testinal disorders  are  common  unless  water  is  filtered  and/or  boiled. 
Residents  of  the  Cidade  Alta  also  like  to  boast  of  the  breezes  they 
get  from  the  river  which  keep  away  many  of  the  mosquitos  which  plague 
the  lower  city. 

This  neighborhood  could  be  best  described  as  the  growth  neighbor- 
hood of  Itaituba.  When  I  first  came  to  Itaituba  in  1974,  the  neighbor- 
hood consisted  of  approximately  six  houses  with  forty  residents.   Upon 
my  return,  the  population  had  increased  to  over  3,000  in  510  residences 
with  new  houses  springing  up  each  week.   The  reason  for  the  enormous 
growth  in  the  Cidade  Alta  is  that  it  is  the  only  direction  in  which  the 
town  of  Itaituba  can  grow.   Growth  is  circumscribed  by  land  contours  in 
all  other  directions. 

Since  growth  is  most  obvious  and  dynamic  in  the  Cidade  Alta,  I 
concentrated  my  research  on  this  particular  neighborhood  in  the  hope  of 
isolating  and  identifying  the  reasons  why  these  immigrants  have  located 
in  Itaituba  and  the  process  whereby  social  order  is  being  established 
in  the  community.   This  research  was  accomplished  by  using  a  question- 
naire administered  by  the  researcher  to  a   10  percent  random  sample  of 
residents  of  the  Cidade  Alta  in  May  and  June,  1977.   All  figures  cited 
below  are  the  results  of  that  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  I). 
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I  have  separated  the  immigrants  to  the  Cidade  Alta  into  two 
groups:   (1)  those  who  have  immigrated  from  within  the  municipio  and 
from  nearby  municipios  (27  percent  of  the  total  sample),  and  (2)  those 
who  have  immigrated  from  outside  the  immediate  area  (73  percent).   The 
reasons  for  locating  in  Itaituba  are  very  different  for  each  group  and 
necessitated  this  initial  division.   In  general,  all  of  these  new  iirmi- 
grants  represent  a  heterogeneous  group  who,  unlike  the  colonists  who 
have  migrated  to  the  Transamazon  Highway  to  own  and  farm  their  own 
plots  of  land,  have  a  variety  of  reasons  for  locating  in  Itaituba. 

Among  the  so-called  local  group  (category  1  listed  above) , 
50  percent  gave  as  their  reason  for  moving  to  the  Cidade  Alta  the  hous- 
ing and  land  shortage  in  the  lower  city  caused  by  the  rapid  population 
increase.   Fourteen  percent  moved  from  the  colonia  (an  agricultural 
area  outside  the  city  limits)  into  the  city  so  that  their  children 
could  attend  public  school,  and  36  percent  because  they  did  not  like 
their  living  conditions  elsewhere  in  the  Itaituba  area.   The  latter 
group  gave  reasons  ranging  from  dislike  of  the  insects  to  the  desire 
for  living  in  a  city. 

Of  those  who  moved  from  outside  the  area  (category  2) ,  40  percent 
gave  as  the  reason  for  immigrating  to  the  Cidade  Alta  relatives  and 
friends  already  living  in  Itaituba  who  wrote  home  telling  of  the  avail- 
ability of  land  and  jobs.   Another  24  percent  located  there  because  they 
learned  that  gold  had  been  discovered  nearby.   Twenty-three  percent 
came  because  they  wanted  to  better  their  economic  situation  and  had 
heard  from  sources  other  than  friends  and  relatives  that  Itaituba  was 
booming.   Ten  percent  immigrated  because  of  news  stories  about  the 
Transamazon  Highway.   These  were  mostly  small-scale  entrepreneurs  hoping 
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to  cash  in  on  the  boom.   Finally,  3  percent  of  the  residents  were  trans- 
ferred by  employers  to  Itaituba  and  could  not  find  housing  in  the  lower 
city . 

Not  only  did  the  reasons  for  migrating  to  the  area  differ  but 
also  the  inmigrants '  regions  of  origin.   Forty-six  percent  came  from 
the  North,  44  percent  from  the  Northeast,  and  10  percent  from  the  Center 
West  (see  Figure  4-3) . 

The  Itaituba  sector  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  provides  an 
interesting  contrast  in  that  the  number  of  colonists  from  the  south  of 
Brazil  accounts  for  whole  communities  and  an  extremely  large  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  in  that  sector.   The  absence  of  south- 
erners in  the  Cidade  Alta  indicates  a  shift  in  emphasis  by  the  national 
government.   The  southerners  came  to  live  along  the  highway  east  of  town 
largely  in  response  to  the  government's  campaign  to  promote  coloniza- 
tion along  the  Transanazon  Highway.   In  1975-76  colonization  was  unoffi- 
cially halted.   New  colonists  are  moving  into  several  areas  but  the 
high  government  subsidy  program  has  halted.   The  federal  government 
has  shifted  away  from  its  planned  colonization  scheme  and  into  a  new 
phase.   The  new  plan  for  development  known  as  the  Programa  de  Polos 
Agropecuarios  e  Agriminerais  da  Amazonia  ( POLAMAZONI A)  emphasizes  the 
primary  natural  resources  of  a  region  (II  PIN  1975:55).   For  Itaituba, 
known  for  its  poor  soils  and  hilly  terrain,  this  means  that  mining  will 
be  emphasized  over  farming.   The  end  result  is  that  southerners  are  no 
longer  immigrating  to  the  area. 

Who  are  the  people  immigrating  to  the  Itaituba  area  and  why  are 
they  coming?   Further  extrapolating  from  the  data,  we  find  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  immigrants  come  from  the  State  of  Para  (North  region)  and 
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Figure  4-3 
States  and  Regions  of  Brazil 
Source:   J.M.G.  Kleinpenning,  The  Integration  and  Colonisation 
of  the  Brazilian  Portion  of  the  Amazon  Basin,  p.  8. 
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40  percent  from  fhe  State  of  Maranhao  (Northeast  region) .   Those  from 
Para  are  largely  from  the  Tapajos  Valley.   They  represent  those  who 
have  heard  first-hand  about  the  gold  (including  some  but  not  all  of  the 
27  percent  immigrating  to  the  Cidade  Alta  from  the  local  area)  and, 
since  Itaituba's  airstrip  has  become  the  transportation  center  for  the 
mines,  they  have  located  their  families  here.   Many  of  the  families 
from  Para  whom  I  interviewed  are  former  subsistence  farmers.   They  come 
looking  for  quick  riches.   The  husband  builds  a  simple  wooden  house  and 
then  goes  off  to  the  mines.   Husbands  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  money  home,  so  that  wives  and  children  are  forced  to  take  menial 
jobs  in  order  to  buy  food  which  the  family  had  previously  grown  for 
themselves.   These  families  represent,  then,  a  fatherless  (temporarily, 
at  least)  group  of  families  whose  members  are  involved  in  marginal 
entrepreneurial  areas  such  as   deliverymen,  seamstresses,  button 
coverers,  itinerant  vegetable  sellers,  and  the  like.   Periodically,  the 
father  returns  home.   A  few  large  purchases  are  made  such  as  a  gas  stove 
or  refrigerator,  and  there  is  plenty  of  money  for  a  while.   When  it  is 
gone,  the  father  returns  to  the  goldfields. 

The  families  from  Maranhao,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mostly  from 
several  municipios  along  the  Belem-Brasilia  Highway.   The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  subsistence  farmers  who  have  been  forced  from  their  homes 
in  Maranhao  due  to  the  growth  of  such  cities  as  Imperatriz  and  Estreito 
and  the  concomitant  shift  by  large  landowners  to  a  less  labor  intensive 
system:   cattle  raising.   These  families  were  drawn  to  Itaituba  because 
of  the  availability  of  small  plots  of  land  near  the  city  in  an  area 
known  as  the  Colonia.   The  able-bodied  males  of  the  households  are  away 
except  for  week-ends  and  possibly  a  day  or  two  during  the  week  in  slack 
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periods.   The  women  often  earn  what  they  can  in  the  aforementioned 
marginal  occupations. 

We  have,  Chen,  two  separate  groups  each  of  which  confronts  a 
totally  new  situation  in  two  respects.   First,  82  percent  of  the  immi- 
grants are  natives  of  rural  areas  (either  Para  or  Maranhao)  who  are 
living  in  a  city  for  the  first  time.   Second,  after  having  lived  solely 
as  family  units,  often  isolated  even  from  their  nearest  neighbors, 
families  have  to  cope  with  neighbors  on  all  sides  and  with  being  split 
up  for  part  of  the  week  (the  subsistence  farmers)  or  even  longer  per- 
iods (the  gold  miners).   These  differences  occur  on  top  of  the  normal 
problems  of  having  to  interact  with  strangers  and  fitting  into  a  new 
social  network. 

The  families  from  Para  and  Maranhao  would  normally  assimilate 
very  well.   The  differences  between  the  two  groups  from  adjacent  states 
are  differences  of  emphasis  and  degree  rather  than  of  kind.   The  Mara- 
nhenses  (residents  from  Maranhao)  come  from  the  tropical  lowland  por- 
tion of  their  state,  where  agricultural  practices,  climate,  religious 
practices,  festivals,  and  the  like  are  very  similar  to  the  Tapajos 
Valley.   In  the  initial  stages,  however,  assimilation  did  not  occur  as 
would  be  expected. 

The  initial  stages  of  life  in  the  Cidade  Alta  were  chaotic. 
Houses  were  being  constructed  rapidly,  only  two  streets  were  opened 
through  the  new  neighborhood,  and  lots  were  not  always  surveyed  properly. 
In  addition  to  these  problems,  the  families  were  adjusting  to  an  entire- 
ly new  social  situation  as  mentioned  above.   They  were  learning  how  to 
deal  with  close  neighbors,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  family 
which  was  no  longer  together  all  of  the  time.   Additional  stress  arose 
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from  these  pressures.   Finally,  in  the  beginning  there  were  no  local  or 
national  institutions  which  could  intervene  and  mediate  the  situation 
by  either  resolving  conflicts  or  providing  the  means  for  bringing 

people  together. 

4 
The  result  was  suspicion,  frustration,  and  isolation.   When  I 

first  visited  the  neighborhood,  this  was  particularly  evident  in  the 
prejudices  expressed  by  the  Paraenses  against  the  Maranhenses  and  vice 
versa.   Paraenses  felt  that  Maranhenses  were  clannish  and  snobbish. 
They  would  sometimes  taunt  the  Maranhenses  about  how  they  had  to  leave 
their  home  state.   The  Maranhenses  claimed  that  the  Paraenses  were 
slovenly  about  keeping  their  community  clean.   They  also  noted  that 
Paraenses  spoke  Portuguese  "incorrectly"  and  that  they  really  could  not 
understand  what  Paraenses  said  during  their  first  few  months.   If  the 
Paraenses  and  Maranhenses  did  not  get  along,  residents  from  other  states 
who  had  very  few  neighbors  from  their  home  states  were  in  many  respects 
even  more  isolated. 

Why  was  there  an  initial  lack  of  outside  institutional  support? 
The  primary  reasons  are  the  rapid  growth  of  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  the  Cidade  Alta's  geographical  isolation.   The  only  road  to  the 
Cidade  Alta  requires  one  to  drive  out  of  Itaituba  proper  and  along  the 
Transamazon  Highway.   Two  dirt  paths  carry  foot  traffic  down  the  hill- 
side to  the  lower  city.   Secondly,  and  compounding  this  problem,  the 
mayor  and  his  administration  were  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation.  Due  to  the  ban  on  elections  in  a  High  Security  Area  (Area  de 
Seguran^a  Nacional)  the  current  mayor  (elected  in  1968  when  Itaituba 
had  2,000  residents)  has  been  reappointed  two  times,  in  1972  and  1976. 
Coping  with  a  sleepy  river  town  of  2,000  is  very  different  from  coping 
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with  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  12,000.   By  the  time  the  mayor  became 
aware  that  he  had  a  serious  problem,  the  Cldade  Alta  had  about  2,000 
residents,  no  services,  and  a  small  vocal  minority  who  were  complaining 
bitterly.   There  was  no  water,  electricity,  streets,  gutters,  etc.   When 
the  problems  finally  came  to  his  attention  there  was,  of  course,  a 
considerable  lag  between  presenting  his  plans  to  the  state  government 
and  actually  getting  the  money  to  begin  to  remedy  the  problems.   During 
this  lag,  the  neighborhood  grew  even  more  and  the  mayor  became  less 
and  less  popular. 

Early  in  1977,  the  first  benefits  arrived  from  the  mayor's  pro- 
gram.  Part  of  the  neighborhood  was  provided  with  electricity.   Work  was 
begun  on  a  water  tower  which  will  eventually  provide  water  for  the  whole 
community.   Finally,  during  April,  1977,  a  team  from  Project  Rondon 
(the  university  cooperative  program)  began  surveying  the  streets  for 
clearing  and  alignment.   Both  of  the  above  projects  were  completed  by 
August,  1977.   Many  of  the  critics  were  silenced  by  this  burst  of 
activity . 

The  Catholic  Church  was  perhaps  the  first  national  institution  to 
move  into  the  neighborhood.   The  Church  took  over  a  former  nightclub  and 
turned  it  into  a  community  center  where  services  were  held  each  Sunday 
afternoon.   In  January,  1977,  a  Saint's  Day  festival  was  held  in  the 
neighborhood.   This  festival  was  the  first  community-wide  event  for  the 
Cidade  Alta.   Participation  was  not  widespread,  but  it  began  to  bring 
the  diverse  groups  together. 

After  the  festival  other  church-related  activities  were  held, 
including  courses  for  women  during  the  day,  a  small  kindergarten  and, 
in  June,  another  festival  which  had  the  support  of  both  the  Paraenses 
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and  Maranhenses  and  was  celebrated  by  people  from  all  neighborhood 
groups. 

During  Che  same  June  festivals,  the  school,  which  had  opened  in 
iMarch,  held  a  fund-raising  auction.   The  auction  earned  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  money  for  the  school  because  many  gold  miners  attended 
the  festival  and  contributed.   In  addition,  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
neighborhood's  children  go  to  the  same  school  rather  than  attending 
several  schools  in  the  lower  city  provides  a  further  common  denominator. 
The  school,  then,  represents  another  institution  which  has  helped  to 
bring  together  diverse  groups  of  the  neighborhood. 

Prior  to  these  moves  by  the  municipio,  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  school  system,  there  were  only  three  to  five  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  neighborhood.   As  the  various  institutions  began  to  provide 
incipient  services  to  the  neighborhood,  new  entrepreneurs  appeared. 
Whether  they  were  causally  related  or  both  a  function  of  the  population 
reaching  a  certain  level,  I  am  unable  to  say;   however,  the  beginnings 
of  a  commercial  district  now  exist  along  one  street.   Although  prices 
are  slightly  higher  than  in  the  lower  city,  almost  anything  can  be 
bought.   Having  their  own  stores,  bakery,  and  butcher,  has  also  brought 
the  residents  into  closer  contact  with  one  another,  helped  to  ease  ten- 
sion, and  provided  an  additional  framework  for  establishing  social  order. 

This  brief  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  Cidade  Alta  and  the 
other  neighborhoods  can  give  us  some  insights  into  events  in  the  town  as 
a  whole.   First  of  all,  the  process  whereby  social  order  is  established, 
that  is,  the  appearance  of  public  and  private  institutions  which  provide 
the  necessary  framework  for  the  residents  of  the  Cidade  Alta  to  begin 
ordering  their  neighborhood,  demonstrates  the  important  role  of  state 
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and  national  bureaucracies  in  coiranunity  development.   Without  these 
inputs  the  community  flounders.   Individuals  prefer  to  accumulate  wealth 
and  valuables  rather  than  spending  any  surplus  income  on  the  community 
(Wagley  1968:126).   The  community  is  further  divided  in  that  it  is  split 
by  racial,  class,  political,  and  regional  differences.   Also,  as  a  part 
of  the  social  ordering  process,  there  is  an  alteration  of  traditional 
social  networks.   As  I  shall  demonstrate  in  a  later  chapter,  new  groups 
are  being  incorporated  into  the  traditional  social  structure  of  the 
Amazon  region. 

In  answer  to  Lhe  question  about  why  immigrants  are  locating  in 
Itaituba  even  though  directed  colonization  efforts  have  ended,  from  the 
evidence  in  the  Cidade  Alta  there  are  three  primary  reasons:   (1)  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  municipio,  (2)  the  availability  of  small  plots 
of  land  on  the  Estrada  da  Colonia,  and  (3)  the  possibility  for  opening 
a  successful  business  due  to  popuJation  increase.   A  final  reason,  the 
burgeoning  bureaucracy,  is  evident  from  the  growth  patterns  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city.   Each  of  these  reasons  centers  around  a 
particular  sphere  of  economic  activity.   The  increased  economic  activity 
and  population  boom  were  both  spurred  by  the  investment  of  billions  of 
cruzeiros  by  the  federal  government.   This  investment,  translated  into 
the  highway  and  directed  colonization,  forms  the  most  exploitable 
resource  in  the  Amazon  since  rubber. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  examine  these  spheres  of  economic 
activity.   They  include:   the  agricultural  sector,  the  mining  sector, 
and  the  commercial  sector.   Chapter  VI  will  analyze  the  final  economic 
impetus:   the  bureaucracy. 
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Notes 

Frank  (1967)  estimates  Sao  Paulo's  percentage  of  all  Brazilian 

manufactured  goods  to  be  above  5A  percent  in  1963. 

2 
Estimates  are  for  measuring  station  Alto  Tapajos  south  of  Ita- 

ituba  (IBGE  1977:25). 

3 
Cai;ula  means  the  youngest  child  in  a  family  and,  therefore,  the 

newest  neighborhood. 

4 
This  excludes  Che  27  percent  local  immigrants  who  had  ties  with 

Itaituba  proper  prior  to  moving  to  the  Cidade  Alta.   These  ties  to  the 

lower  city  may  have  slowed  their  integration  into  Che  Cidade  Alta. 

These  June  festivals,  celebrated  in  both  states,  mark  the 
Saints  Days  of  John,  Peter  and  Paul. 


CHAPTER  V 
RAPID  GROWTH:   THE  ECONOMY 

The  Agricultural  Sector 

Although  agriculture  is  not  a  major  focus  of  this  study,  its 
importance  in  the  initial  Transaraazon  Colonization  project  makes  it 
necessary  to  include  a  short  description  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
agricultural  sector.   The  initial  colonization  plan  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  small  farming  settlements  (agrovilas)  in  the  Itaituba 
sector  of  the  highway.   However,  soils  were  discovered  to  be  of  such 
uniformly  poor  quality  in  this  sector  that  intensive  colonization  on 
the  scale  of  the  Altamira  sector  was  impossible.   This  discovery  in  the 
ItalCuba  sector  led  the  federal  government  to  modify  their  original 
plans  and  to  eventually  discontinue  colonization  altogether  along  this 
section  of  the  Transamazon  Highway.   The  colonization  agency  (INCRA) 
does  distribute  plots  of  land  to  settlers  along  the  Santarem-Cuiaba 
Highway  south  of  the  Transamazon,  but  provides  no  other  services.   All 
other  infrastructure  is  provided  by  the  appropriate  state  or  federal 
agency.   To  date,  the  only  services  in  existence  are  schools  in  nine- 
teen "settlements"  at  five  to  six  kilometer  intervals.   This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  highly  planned  agrovilas  of  the  Altamira  sector  of  the 
Transamazon  Highway  described  by  Emilio  Moran  (1975). 

The  major  crop  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  is  upland  or  dry 
rice  (Orlza  sativa) .   Although  the  soils  are  often  of  poor  quality,  the 
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hilly  terrain  in  the  Itaituba  sector  provides  well-drained  slopes  for 
the  planting  of  rice.   This  makes  it  difficult  for  mechanical  planting 
or  harvesting,  but  such  machines  are  beyond  the  means  of  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  Transamazon  colonists.   The  estimated  rice  harvest  for  the  Itai- 
tuba area  in  1977  was  80,000  sacks  (60  kg  per  sack).   This  is  20,000 
sacks  lower  than  the  previous  year.   The  reduced  yield  can  be  attributed 
to  two  factors.   The  first  is  that  many  farmers  have  given  up;   they 
have  sold  their  plots  and  have  returned  to  their  places  of  origin  or 
even  turned  to  gold  mining.   Second,  without  the  use  of  fertilizer,  the 
soils  are  rapidly  depleted  of  nutrients  thus  reducing  yields.   .At  first, 
this  was  not  a  problem  since  new  portions  of  a  colonist's  lot  could  be 
cleared,  but  after  several  years  of  cultivation  many  farmers  have  run 
out  of  suitable  areas  to  plant  rice  so  that  they  must  either  plant 
another  crop  (usually  pasture  grass)  or  be  satisfied  with  lower  yields. 
The  future  of  upland  rice  in  this  area  is  not  good. 

Drawing  upon  information  of  the  International  Center  for  Tropical 
Agriculture  in  Colombia,  Emilio  Moran  has  defined  a  small-farm  system 
as  ".  .  .a  farm  enterprise  in  which  production  and  productivity  are 
low,  real  income  is  low,  and  the  principal  source  of  labor  is  the  farm 
family"  (1975:99).   The  small-farm  system  is  prevalent  along  the  Trans- 
amazon Highway.   Lack  of  credit,  storage,  production  inputs,  transpor- 
tation and  other  services  are  some  of  the  more  critical  problems  cited 
by  Moran  in  his  study  (1975:272-276).   All  of  these  problems  noted  by 
Morau  for  the  Altamira  sector  are  present,  if  not  intensified,  in  the 
Itaituba  sector  of  the  highway. 

Credit  in  Itaituba  is  controlled  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the 
Production  Finance  Commission  (CFP) ,  who  work  hand-in-hand.   Ideally, 
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the  system  works  In  the  following  manner.   The  Bank  of  Brazil  has  a 
special  branch  of  its  loan  department  which  deals  exclusively  with 
small  farm  loans.   The  entire  process  and  the  liaison  with  the  CFP  is  a 
result  of  the  Transaraazon  Highway's  special  status  as  a  priority  area 
for  development  (Area  prioritSria  de  desenvolviraento) .   Because  of  this 
special  status,  the  loan  application  process  for  the  colonist  is  simpli- 
fied in  comparison  to  the  normal  channels  other  individuals  must  follow. 
There  is  little  or  no  investigation  by  the  bank  as  to  the  credit  worthi- 
ness of  a  colonist.   Granting  of  the  loan  was  described  by  one  bank 
official  as  almost  automatic.   The  colonist  used  his  lot  and  crops  as 
collateral  for  the  loan.   However,  there  is  a  complication  which  prohi- 
bits some  colonists  from  ever  completing  the  loan  process  and  creates 
a  considerable  effort  for  others.   The  colonist  must  spend  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  in  Itaituba  waiting  at  the  bank  to  provide  information, 
documentation,  etc.   Moran  characterizes  the  process  as  time-consuming 
and  taking  approximately  17-30  days  to  complete  (1975:172).   Of  course, 
this  time  must  be  deducted  from  time  which  could  be  better  spent  on 
farming  activities.   Depending  upon  how  far  the  colonist  lives  from 
Itaituba,  the  cost  of  transportation  into  the  city  and  perhaps  meals 
and  overnight  stays  if  the  colonist  has  no  relatives  in  town  can  be 
prohibitive  for  the  most  economically  marginal  farmers.   Dealing  with 
the  bank  bureaucracy  can  be  confusing  to  colonists  who  may  have  never 
had  any  contact  with  such  procedures.   They  are  helped  by  the  Rural 
Extension  Service  (EMATER) ,  but  EMATER  has  limited  resources  and  cannot 
help  everyone.   In  spite  of  all  these  constraints,  lines  at  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  (special  days  set  aside  for  rural 
credit)  are  enormous. 
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Crops  financed  by  the  bank  in  Itaituba  are  rice,  cacao,  black 
pepper,  coffee,  and  some  corn.   There  is  also  limited  financing  of 
tractors  and  farm  equipment.   Such  loans  are  not  processed  through  the 
CFP  or  INCRA.   Although  originally  INCRA  planned  to  encourage  the  plant- 
ing of  cacao  in  the  Itaituba  sector,  this  plan  was  dropped,  largely 
because  of  soil  and  water  constraints.   The  farmer  now  selects  the  crop 
he  would  like  to  plant.   Rice  is  losing  popularity  and  pepper  and  cacao 
are  on  the  rise.   These  trends  are  largely  a  response  to  supply  and 
demand  as  reflected  in  the  price  of  a  particular  product.   The  past  two 
years  have  seen  bumper  harvests  of  rice  in  the  north.   Decreasing  prices 
have  led  many  to  switch  Co  another  crop  or  plant  fields  in  pasture  grass. 

The  bank  does  not  finance  the  planting  of  pasture  g-ass;  otherwise,  I 

2 
believe  the  whole  region  would  be  given  over  to  cattle. 

The  CFP  guarantees  a  certain  minimum  price  for  the  farmer's  har- 
vest.  The  Bank  of  Brazil  as  an  agent  of  the  CFP  administers  the  pur- 
chase of  the  harvests.   When  a  purchase  is  made,  the  first  priority  is 
to  pay  off  principal  and  interest  on  any  loans  which  the  farmer  may  have 
taken  out.   The  guaranteed  price  is  quite  naturally  low,  and  profits 
are  minimal . 

Storage  and  transportation  are  often  problems  even  in  the  state 
subsidized  system.   Itaituba  has  limited  storage  facilities  and  ship- 
ments to  Belem  (the  state  capital)  are  erratic.   During  the  harvest  of 
1977  (April  and  May),  warehouses  of  CIBRAZEM  (the  federal  warehousing 
authority)  in  Belem  were  filled  to  overflowing.   So  much  so  that  the 
CFP  stopped  all  shipments  to  Belem  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  suspended 
buying.   If  the  farmer  wished  to  receive  the  support  price  for  his  rice, 
he  needed  to  ship  it  to  Belem  himself  and  stack  it  outside  one  of  the 
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government  warehouses.   This  crisis  led  to  innumerable  cases  of  profit- 
eering.  One  local  case  will  be  examined  in  Chapter  VI. 

In  addition  to  the  federally-run  CFP  there  are  also  private 
buyers  of  agricultural  conmodities.   In  Itaituba,  most  of  these  men 
are  from  Santarem.   They  pay  above  or  below  the  CFP  depending  on  imme- 
diate market  conditions.   If  the  farmer  has  facilities  to  store  his  crop 
and  wait  until  well  after  harvest,  he  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
higher  prices  offered  by  the  private  commodities  buyers.   Another  advan- 
tage to  the  private  buyer  is  that  he  will  pick  up  the  farmer's  harvest 
in  his  own  truck  whereas  the  Bank  of  Brazil  requires  the  farmer  to  bring 
his  produce  to  town  at  his  own  expense.   Most  small  or  subsistence 
farmers  along  the  Transamazon,  however,  cannot  afford  this  wait  because 
of  loan  payments  which  are  due  or  because  they  need  money  to  buy  food 
for  their  families.   Also,  storage  facilities  must  be  secured  against 
insects  and  field  mice  and  this  can  be  extremely  costly. 

The  agency  which  is  charged  with  helping  the  colonist  with  pro- 
duction inputs — techniques,  types  of  tools,  seed,  etc.,  and  assistance 
with  financing — was  formerly  known  as  ACAR.   The  new  agency,  EMATER,  is 
very  similar  to  the  old  and  has  essentially  the  same  functions.   However, 
EMATER  is  given  more  latitude  in  emphasizing  local  strengths  and  cor- 
recting weaknesses.   The  state  office  in  Belem  sends  down  yearly  plans 
based  on  information  provided  by  the  local  EMATER  office.   State  plans 
can  be  modified  without  approval  from  Belem.   This  seemingly  more  flexi- 
ble program  which  has  been  freed  from  INCRA  constraints  has  a  more 
serious  problem  in  that  it  had  not  received  financing  for  1977  by  July 
of  that  year.   No  new  projects  could  be  begun  and  extension  services 
were  considerably  curtailed,  even  though  the  services  of  the  agency  had 
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been  expanded  to  cover  all  areas  of  the  municipios  of  Aveiro  and 
Itaituba. 

The  Itaituba  area,  in  addition  to  the  colonists  along  the  Trans- 
amazon  Highway,  has  an  extensive  farming  belt  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  city.   This  area  is  known  as  the  Colonia  and  stretches  along  a  road 
from  Itaituba  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Barreiras.   The  land  along 
the  Estrada  da  Colonia  is  controlled  by  the  municipal  government  and 
parcelled  out  by  the  mayor  of  the  municipio.   The  farmers  do  not  own 
their  lots,  but  rent  them  from  the  municipio.   After  the  payment  of  a 
small  initial  fee  the  farmer  has  a  legal  right  to  farm  the  land.   None 
of  the  infrastructure  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  Project  characterizes 
the  settlement  of  the  Colonia.   Lots  are  rudimentarily  surveyed  by  the 
municipio  and  vary  in  size  but  are  at  most  half  the  size  of  the  lots 
along  the  Transamazon  Highway.   However,  there  are  no  provisions  about 
how  the  colonist  must  use  the  land,  i.e.  there  was  no  requirement  con- 
cerning a  forest  reserve,  etc.   These  farmers  represent  a  new  group  of 
immigrants  described  in  Chapter  IV.   They  are  former  residents  of  the 
states  of  Para  and  Maranhao  who  came  to  Itaituba  seeking  their  own  land 
to  farm.   They  are  largely  subsistence  farmers  and  do  not  deal  in  large 
scale  planting  of  cash  crops  such  as  rice,  cacao,  or  pepper. 

The  farmers  of  the  Colonia  represent  a  traditional  element  of 
the  Amazon.   They  are  the  Amazonian  caboclos  whose  subsistence  practices 
and  way  of  life  have  changed  little  in  the  past  100  years  (cf.  Moran 
1974).   The  subsistence  practices  described  by  Wagley  (1976)  are  in 
evidence  not  only  in  the  Colonia  but  also  along  the  Transamazon  Highway. 
This  system  of  swidden  horticulture  in  the  Amazon  has  been  ably  de- 
scribed by  both  Wagley  (1976)  and  Moran  (1975).   (Cf .  Nye  and  Greenland 
[1960]  and  Conklin  [1963]  for  descriptions  of  swidden  horticulture  in 
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other  areas  of  the  world.)   The  process  involves  clearing  a  plot  of  land 
during  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  stacking  and  burning  the  under- 
brush and  cleared  vegetation  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  planting  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  wet  season,  and  harvesting  at  the  end  of  the 
wet  season.   Except  for  variations  in  the  appearance  of  the  wet  and  dry 
seasons  the  process  is  identical  in  Itaituba.   The  traditional  crops  of 
manioc,  maize,  rice,  and  beans  are  grown  and  quantities  are  geared 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  family  plus  a  small  surplus  which  may  be 
traded  or  sold  for  food  or  goods  not  produced  by  the  family.   The  resi- 
dents of  the  Colonia  rarely  have  enough  land  or  an  initial  investment 
to  plant  a  cash  crop  such  as  those  financed  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 
Slash-and-bum  requires  no  special  tools  beyond  a  cutting  tool  (usually 
a  machete)  and  only  a  small  Investment  in  seed.   The  most  labor  con- 
suming task  is  the  clearing  and,  if  a  re-burn  is  necessary,  the  re- 
clearing  of  unburned  vegetation.   Although  slash-and-bum  land  prepara- 
tion often  appears  in  conjunction  with  shifting  fields  of  cultivation, 
this  is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  Transamazon  fanner  nor  of  the  fanner 
on  the  Colonia.   As  noted  by  Moran  (1975:108)  pastures,  tree  crops,  and 
unsuitable  terrain  are  often  responsible  for  keeping  a  small  arable 
portion  of  a  fanner's  land  in  continuous  production. 

The  distinction  noted  in  this  section  between  the  farmers  of  the 
Transamazon  and  those  of  the  Colonia  is  only  a  general  one.   Exceptions 
can  be  found  in  both  areas.   There  are  successful  farmers  in  the  Colo- 
nia who  are  able  to  plant  limited  cash  crops.   One  Japanese  farmer  has 
a  thriving  vegetable  business.   There  are  also  farmers  along  the  Trans- 
amazon who  have  very  poor  land  and  can  barely  manage  their  own  subsis- 
tence.  By  and  large,  however,  the  farmers  of  the  Colonia  have  less 
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land  than  chose  on  the  Transamazon.   They  are  less  involved  in  planting 
cash  crops.   A  majority  are  caboclos  from  Che  North  region  who  have 
never  fanned  their  own  land.   Most  have  worked  for  large  plantation 
owners  as  sharecroppers  or  lived  in  an  area  where  land  was  scarce.   Many 
of  these  farmers  interviewed  in  conjunction  with  the  Cidade  Alta  survey 
expressed  great  happiness  at  their  new  condition  in  life  and  described 
how  bad  conditions  are  back  in  Maranhao  or  in  some  of  the  municipios 
along  the  Amazon  River  in  Para.   They  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
Transamazon  Highway  or  the  Estrada  da  Colonia  (which  begins  at  the  Trans- 
amazon Highway  several  kilometers  west  of  Itaituba),  for  without  them 
they  would  not  have  had  this  opportunity. 

With  the  poor  quality  of  soils  around  Itaituba  and  problems  of 
credit,  transportation,  storage,  and  Che  like,  life  for  small  farmers 
often  promises  nothing  more  Chan  existence  at  the  subsistence  level. 
The  number  of  successful  small  farmers  are  few  and  far  between.   Health 
and  educational  facilities  are  still  extremely  limited.   Other  infra- 
structural  supports  are  erratic.   The  current  condition  can  best  be 
described  as  one  of  retrenchment  following  the  euphoria  and  boom  of  the 
initial  years  of  the  colonization  project.   The  agricultural  sector  is 
still  important  to  Itaituba,  but  it  is  not  expanding.   The  city  is  self- 
sufficient  only  in  rice  and  manioc.   Other  products  must  be  imported — 
chiefly  beans,  wheat  flour,  and  fresh  vegetables  of  all  varieties. 
Although  many  of  these  items  are  produced  in  the  agricultural  areas 
around  the  city,  Che  transportation  and  distribution  network  is  still 
insufficiently  developed  to  provide  economical  marketing  of  local  pro- 
duce.  The  time  and  expense  is  prohibitive  for  the  small  farmer  himself, 
and  as  yet  no  one  has  attempted  to  institute  a  coordinated  distribution 
plan  for  the  highway  and  Colonia  farmers. 
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Looking  at  the  agricultural  situation  from  the  historical  per- 
spective and  from  the  point  of  view  of  total  production  in  the  municipio 
of  Itaituba,  one  sees  that  there  is  an  enormous  increase  in  farm 
production  and  in  cash  crops  which  make  Itaituba  an  exporter  of  rice  and 
pepper  whereas  before  it  exported  no  food  crops.   The  city  has  developed 
an  incipient  credit,  transportation,  and  storage  system  which  could  be 
further  developed.   There  is  a  rice  processor  installed  at  a  local  mill. 
In  general,  interviews  with  long-term  residents  revealed  that  food  is 
in  better  supply  and  more  readily  available  in  a  greater  variety  than 
prior  to  the  Transamazon  Highway.   The  father  of  a  very  poor  family  told 
me  that  now  there  is  always  some  way  to  earn  a  few  cruzeiros  so  that  he 
could  buy  rice  and  beans  for  his  family  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  meat  now 
and  again.   When  he  depended  upon  his  own  subsistence  farming,  there 
were  frequently  times  when  meals  consisted  only  of  manioc  flour.   The 
author's  own  experience  in  a  small  Amazon  River  community  bears  out  the 
opinion  of  many  that  there  was  a  lack  of  variety  and  supply  of  many 
essential  foodstuffs  prior  to  1970  (Miller  1976). 

In  short,  the  small-scale  subsistence  farming  tradition  in  the 
Amazon  region  has  been  adopted  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  along  the 
newly  completed  highway  system,  the  end  result  being  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  agricultural  sector  but  relatively  little  improvement  in 
the  living  conditions  of  the  small  farmer.   He  is  still  near  the  bottom 
of  the  socioeconomic  ladder. 

Mining  Sector 

The  search  for  fossil  fuels  and  raw  materials,  which  Shelton 
Davis  calls  the  "geological  imperative"  (Davis  and  .Matthews  1976:3),  is 
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the  keystone  of  the  Brazilian  federal  government's  Second  National 
Plan  (II  PIN).   The  plan  moves  away  from  a  total  commitment  to  develop- 
ing the  agricultural  sector  which  the  Transamazon  Highway  colonization 
represents.   As  noted  previously,  the  varying  quality  of  soils  and 
other  very  serious  constraints  on  agriculture  were  the  basis  of  this 
effort  to  redirect  the  development  of  the  Amazon.   The  II  PIN  focuses 
on  the  microregions  (as  defined  by  the  Institute  of  Geography  and  Sta- 
tistics or  IBGE)  of  the  Amazon  and  defines  the  strong  points  (in  econ- 
omic terms)  of  each  microregion.   The  microregions  were  then  narrowed 
down  to  sixteen  "poles"  of  development  for  the  State  of  Para.   Some 
poles  are  slated  for  cattle  and  farming  development;   others,  including 
Itaituba,  are  targeted  for  the  development  of  mining.   The  program  is 
called  POLAMAZONIA.   Funding  for  the  POLAMAZONIA  is  being  funneled 
through  existing  agencies  and  involves  not  only  development  of  the 
targeted  sector  but  also  areas  which  affect  the  lives  of  those  living 
in  the  "polo."  Itaituba,  for  instance,  owes  its  new  water  treatment 
facility  and  drainage  system  to  the  new  program.   The  resulting  two-tier 
bureaucracy  is  incomprehensible  to  ail  but  a  few  high-level  planners. 
Itaituba's  local  politicians,  for  example,  have  no  concept  of  the  scope 
and  structure  of  the  program. 

Mineral  research  has  been  present  in  many  areas  of  the  Amazon  for 
decades.   A  good  example  is  the  manganese  mining  operations  of  ICOMI 
(Industria  e  Comercio  de  Minerios  S.A.)  in  the  territory  of  Amapa  which 
first  began  explorations  and  planning  in  1946  (ICOMI  1974:3).   Today  it 
represents  a  multi-million  dollar  operation  and  is  the  primary  employer 
of  the  territory.   Most  mining  operations  involve  investment  by  an 
American  or  other  foreign  company  (with  51  percent  of  the  capital  in 
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Brazilian  hands  to  give  the  facade  of  Brazilian  control).   In  the  case 
of  ICOMI  it  is  Bethlehem  Steel.   United  States  Steel,  Kaiser  Aluminum, 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Bruynzeel,  and  Volkswagen  are  among  the 
most  important  corporations  funding  mining  operations  in  the  Amazon. 
Three  factors  spurred  the  increased  interest  in  mining  in  the 
Amazon.   The  first  was  the  announcement  by  President  Medici  of  the 
new  Transamazon  Highway  Project  which  would  integrate  the  vast  Amazon 
region  into  the  rest  of  Brazil  and  protect  it  from  foreign  annexation. 
Secondly,  in  the  same  year  Project  RADAM  was  inaugurated.   Its  stated 
goal  was  to  radar  photograph  and  do  resource  reconnaissance  over  the 
entire  Amazon  Basin.   The  completed  project  showed  the  location  of 
mineral  deposits.   Finally,  the  creation  of  the  National  Mineral  Re- 
source Company  (CPRM)  led  to  actual  ground  exploration  projects  in 
almost  every  "polo"  in  the  State  of  Para.   The  purpose  of  CPRM  (an 
agency  within  the  Federal  Department  of  Mineral  Production  or  DNPM) 
is: 

1.  To  improve  basic  geological  knowledge  of  Brazil 

2.  To  provide  financial  assistance  to  other  companies  for 
exploration  and  mine  development 

3.  To  sponsor  and  develop  the  technological  base  for  a 
Brazilian  minerals  industry  (Davis  and  Matthews  1976:33) 

During  1976,  the  CPRM  opened  an  office  in  Itaituba  in  order  to 

begin  mineral  surveys  in  the  area.   The  office  was  composed  of  three 

engineers  and  two  administrators  as  well  as  maintenance  and  office 

staff.   Upon  completion  of  their  surveys  in  February  of  1977,  the  team 

had  located  three  deposits  of  limestone,  a  primary  ingredient  in  the 

manufacture  of  cement.   This  is  a  critical  find  since  the  State  of  Para 

must  import  in  excess  of  80  percent  of  the  cement  it  uses.   Two  of  the 
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deposits  are  located  viest  of  town  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  and  the 
other  east  of  town  also  along  the  highway.   One  of  the  deposits  west 
of  town  is  located  at  the  edge  of  a  national  forest  reserve  and  is  the 
richest  or  most  promising  find  of  the  three.   The  administrator  con- 
ducted cost  analysis  studies  to  determine  the  comparative  cost  between 
shipping  the  raw  materials  out  by  boat  or  by  road  to  a  new  cement  plant 
near  Santarem.   Another  large  deposit  was  found  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  municipio  just  north  of  Itaituba.   This  activity  was  accompanied 
by  rumors  that  the  government  was  purchasing  colonists'  land  in  these 
areas—offering  between  Cr$10,000  and  30,000  (between  U.S.  S750  and 
$2,300)  for  a  100-hectare  lot.   A  town  resident  who  worked  closely  with 
the  colonists  in  one  area  reported  that  this  money  was  the  most  any  of 
the  colonists  had  ever  had  at  one  time.   They  often  squandered  it  in 
several  months  after  moving  back  to  their  home  towns  or  to  one  of  the 
large  cities  in  the  State  of  Para. 

The  irony  is  that  these  colonists  were  originally  financially 
supported  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  improve  their  condition 
in  life.   Although  the  total  number  of  families  resettled  never  reached 
the  proportions  envisioned  by  the  original  colonization  plan,  even  the 
relatively  small  number  of  families  who  did  come  are  now  being  dimin- 
ished by  the  latest  mining  schemes.   By  the  end  of  the  researcher's 
stay  in  the  community,  one  large  Brazilian  cement  company  had  expressed 
an  interest  in  extracting  limestone. 

A  mineral  deposit  of  salt  was  discovered  in  the  late  1960's  by 
surveyors  of  the  Arruda  Pinto  Company  (of  Sao  Luis  do  Tapajos)  who  were 
searching  for  certain  hardwoods.   A  large  Brazilian  salt  company  from 
the  south  (Sal  Gema) ,  drawn  to  invest  in  the  Amazon  because  of  the  tax 
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investment  incentives  offered  by  the  Federal  government,  has  been 
attempting  to  build  the  necessary  roads  and  facilities  to  extract  the 
salt.   As  of  August,  1977,  the  operation  had  not  yet  begun  Co  extract 
the  salt.   The  nearest  community,  Barreiras,  the  mayor's  birthplace, 
serves  as  the  operation's  headquarters.   Although  the  salt  company  only 
employs  fifty  people,  they  are  the  only  employers  in  the  community 
aside  from  the  municipal  government  and  thus  account  for  a  small  boom. 
Local  businessmen  in  Itaituba  noted  that  Sal  Gema  has  been  preparing 
to  extract  the  salt  for  five  years  and  ventured  the  opinion  chat  the 
salt  would  never  be  mined.   They  suggested  the  company  was  maintaining 
Che  precense  of  preparing  to  extract  the  salt,  in  order  to  continue  to 
receive  the  tax  and  investment  benefits. 

The  largest  mining  operation  is  the  mining  of  gold.   Gold  deposits 
had  been  discovered  in  Che  region  during  the  1950's,  but  extensive 
explorations  in  Che  interior  areas  of  the  municipio  of  Itaituba  did  not 
take  place  until  the  mid-1960's.   By  1967,  almost  all  able-bodied  males 
who  had  worked  on  the  rubber  trails  or  who  were  subsistence  farmers  in 
the  interior  became  gold  miners.   Gold  deposits  in  the  region  are 
fluvial  deposits.   Extraction  is  accomplished  by  placer  mining.   The 
state  tax  collector  estimates  that  there  are  186  gold  mines  (i.e.  placer 
locations)  in  the  area  and  approximately  20,000  miners.   One  of  the 
local  gold  buyers  estimated  the  number  of  mines  serviced  by  Itaituba 
at  eighty-four.   There  are  eight  legalized  buyers  (registered  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  ReceiCa  Federal)  and  Chirty-three  pilots 
who  fly  supplies  and  passengers  into  Che  mines  and  gold  out.   There  is 
a  1  percent  tax  on  all  gold  which  is  flown  out  of  the  area.   The  tax  is 
paid  to  the  Receita  Federal.   No  portion  of  this  money  is  recurned 
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directly  to  the  municipio.   The  Receita  has  established  an  office  at  the 
airport  used  by  the  goldmine  pilots  in  an  effort  to  improve  collection. 
Still,  estimates  between  15  percent  and  50  percent  are  cited  when  tax 
officials,  buyers,  pilots,  and  mine  owners  are  asked  about  how  much  gold 
is  actually  declared.   The  average  monthly  declaration  according  to  the 
Receita  Federal  is  300  kilos.  Were  that  figure  15  percent  of  the 
total,  then  the  total  yearly  yield  would  be  24,000  kilos;   if  50  percent 
of  the  total,  then  the  total  yearly  yield  would  be  7,200  kilos.   The 
value  of  a  gram  of  gold  in  Itaituba  ranged  between  47  and  60  cruzeiros. 
At  the  latter  value  each  kilo  is  worth  U.S.  $4,300.   The  federal  govern- 
ment therefore  loses  U.S.  $43  per  kilo  of  undeclared  gold.   Using  an 
average  figure  (32.5  percent)  for  the  undeclared  gold,  the  government  is 
losing  in  the  neighborhood  of  U.S.  $500,000  per  year  not  including 
revenue  lost  on  undeclared  income. 

The  system  of  credit  extension  for  gold  extraction  is  similar  in 
many  ways  to  the  rubber  gatherer-rubber  trader  system  (aviamento)  de- 
scribed by  Wagley  (1976)  for  the  Amazon  River  conmunity  of  Ita  and  the 
lumber  system  described  by  the  author  (Miller  1976)  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. 

The  discovery  of  a  mine  is  the  first  step.   Discovery  may  be 
accidental  but  the  vast  majority  of  mines  are  found  by  men  whose  job 
is  to  look  for  gold  mines.   They  are  usually  backwoodsmen  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Amazon  rain  forest  and  who  enjoy  roaming  around  the 
forest  in  search  of  a  new  strike.   One  such  backwoodsman,  known  as 
Zeca,  described  how  he  goes  about  finding  a  mine  and  why  he  does  it. 
Zeca  likes  the  forest  much  better  than  his  life  in  the  city.   He  lived 
along  a  small  igarape  (stream)  in  the  Upper  Tapajos  Valley  for  many 
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years  working  as  a  rubber  tapper.   He  was  able  to  save  up  some  money 
(a  very  rare  eventuality  for  rubber  tappers  in  general)  and  bought  a 
small  store  in  Manaus.   After  seven  years  in  the  city,  he  became  disgus- 
ted and  returned  to  Itaituba  where  he  worked  at  odd  jobs.   In  order  to 
supplement  the  family  diet,  he  would  often  go  hunting  in  the  area  of  his 
old  rubber  trail.   At  about  this  time,  gold  fever  had  hit  the  area  and 
Zeca  saw  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  a  profit.   He  visited  a  mining 
area  near  to  Itaituba,  but  soon  saw  that  the  life  of  a  miner  was  a  poor 
one.   One  day  he  overheard  the  mine  owner  talking  to  a  backwoodsman 
about  going  out  and  following  several  of  the  other  streams  and  small 
rivers  in  the  area  to  look  for  likely  spots  where  gold  could  be  panned. 
Zeca  took  off  for  his  old  stomping  grounds  that  same  day  and  after 
several  weeks  of  following  the  streams  and  rivers  of  that  area  discov- 
ered a  small  deposit.   He  panned  for  a  sample  and  returned  to  Itaituba 
where  he  convinced  one  of  the  local  merchants  to  develop  the  mine  (put 
in  a  landing  strip  and  trading  post)  if  the  merchant  deemed  the  strike 
of  sufficiently  high  yield.   Zeca  took  several  of  the  merchants,  men 
who  were  familiar  with  gold  deposits,  to  the  site,  and  as  they  were 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  site  Zeca  collected  a  Cr$2,000  (U.S. 
$400)  fee  for  finding  it.   In  effect,  Zeca  sold  his  rights  to  the  mine 
to  the  merchant.   According  to  Zeca  there  are  five  or  six  men  in  Itai- 
tuba who  do  this  work  and  others  who  live  in  smaller  communities  in  the 
municipio.   The  gold  buyers  in  town  are  the  most  important  purchasers 
of  mines.   They  are  replacing  the  local  merchants  in  this  regard. 

The  gold  buyers  in  Itaituba  are  the  most  visible  participants  in 
the  gold  trade.   As  previously  noted,  there  are  eight  legalized  gold 
buyers,  that  is,  registered  with  the  Receita  Federal  for  tax  purposes. 
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There  are  innumerable  other  buyers  who  live  either  in  town  or  in  the 
gold  fields  themselves,  perhaps  as  high  as  six  more.   Of  the  eight 
legalized  buyers,  three  are  natives  of  Itaituba  and  five  are  newcomers. 
The  three  natives  are  very  successful.   In  fact,  until  1976,  the  most 
successful  buyer  was  a  native.   When  the  price  of  gold  took  a  sharp 
drop  in  that  year,  he  suffered  huge  losses.   Most  of  the  losses  were  a 
result  of  over-extending  himself  in  other  ventures.   He  had  owned  a 
gas  station,  a  new  hotel  under  construction,  and  a  large  fazenda  adja- 
cent to  the  Cidade  Alta,  in  addition  to  much  more  property  in  town. 
He  was  able  to  retain  the  property  and  ranch,  but  was  forced  to  sell  the 
gas  station  and  stopped  construction  on  the  hotel. 

Three  of  the  outsiders  are  also  very  successful:   one  from 
Sao  Paulo,  one  from  Ceara,  and  another  from  Santarem.   A  fourth  buys 
only  on  a  small  scale  and  the  last  is  a  buyer  from  a  dental  firm  which 
specializes  in  selling  gold  to  dentists. 

Buyers  can  be  owners  of  mines  and  also  suppliers  (agentes) . 
Three  of  the  buyers  are  also  suppliers  to  their  own  mines  and  to  the 
mines  of  others. 

The  mine  owner  (although  he  has  no  title  or  formal  claim)  has 
informal  control  over  his  mine  in  that  he  has  built  an  airstrip  and 
controls  transportation  into  and  out  of  the  mine.   Mines  are  located  in 
the  interior  of  the  municipio  far  from  highways,  navigable  rivers,  or 
settlements.  Walking  out  of  the  jungle  would  take  weeks  and  an  expert 
knowledge  of  the  forest.   The  average  flying  time  to  a  mine  is  fifty 
minutes. 

The  owner  also  builds  a  trading  post  where  the  miners  buy  their 
supplies — either  foodstuffs  or  mining  supplies.   The  supplies  are  bought 
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from  suppliers  in  ICaituba  and  flown  in  by  pilots.   Prices  are  exorbi- 
tant and  paid  in  gold.   Very  quickly,  the  miner  builds  a  large  debt  with 
the  owner  or  his  manager  who  operates  the  store  at  the  mine.   Often,  the 
debt  must  be  completely  paid  in  order  for  the  miner  to  get  on  a  plane 
to  leave  the  mine.   The  owner's  profit  comes  almost  entirely  from  his 
commercial  operation. 

The  suppliers  in  Itaituba  operate  small  warehouses  which  serve  as 
office  and  storage  for  goods  to  be  shipped  to  the  mines.   The  supplier 
serves  as  a  go-between  between  the  pilot,  the  mine  owner  and  the  mer- 
chant.  The  mine  owner  places  an  order  with  a  supplier.   The  supplier 
fills  the  order  with  merchandise  bought  from  a  local  merchant,  or  from 
his  own  warehouse.   Finally,  the  supplier  contracts  a  pilot  to  fly  the 
merchandise  into  the  mine.   The  pilot  receives  a  fee  equivalent  to 
20  percent  of  the  Itaituba  value  of  Che  merchandise.   The  supplier 
receives  a  7  percent  commission.   Fuel  costs  average  about  20  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  merchandise.   This  raises  the  price  of  merchandise 
in  the  mines  47  percent  plus  whatever  the  mine  owner  adds  onto  the  top 
for  his  profit. 

The  pilot  is  a  very  romantic  figure.   He  is  daring  and  resource- 
ful.  Landing  strips  are  no  more  than  clearings  in  the  jungle.   There  is 
no  radar  or  control  tower  to  help  him.   All  flying  must  be  done  during 
the  day.   Any  repairs  at  one  of  the  landing  strips  must  be  done  by  the 
pilot  himself  or  a  mechanic  flown  in  at  great  expense.   The  restaurants, 
apartments,  and  night  clubs  in  Itaituba  are  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
pilots.   Of  the  thirty-three  pilots  who  worked  out  of  Itaituba  during 
the  research  period,  two  were  also  suppliers  and  some  bought  gold  on 
the  side.   But  the  life  of  a  pilot  is  a  dangerous  one.   Plane  crashes 
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are  frequent,  averaging  one  a  month.  A  crash  in  the  forest,  although 
not  fatal  in  itself,  could  prove  fatal  for  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the 
tropical  rain  forest.  One  pilot  tells  of  wandering  in  the  jungle  for 
two  weeks  before  finding  his  way  back  to  civilization. 

At  the  lowest  level  in  the  gold  trade  is  the  miner.   Miners  are 
former  subsistence  farmers,  rubber  tappers,  lumbermen,  and  the  like. 
They  are  natives  of  all  the  states  of  the  North  and  Northeast.   In 
many  cases  the  miner  is  in  debt  from  the  moment  he  arrives  at  the  mine; 
in  other  cases,  the  miner  makes  little  more  than  in  his  former  occu- 
pation.  The  miner  who  strikes  it  rich  in  the  mine  fields  is  rare,  but 
the  fact  that  a  few  have,  is  enough  to  continue  to  lure  miners  into  the 
Itaituba  area. 

Recruitment  is  usually  done  in  the  towns  of  Itaituba  or  Jacarea- 
canga,  the  closest  towns  to  the  mines.   Upon  arrival,  the  would-be 
miner  lodges  in  a  small  dormitory  and  begins  to  ask  about  transportation 
to  the  mines.   The  owner  of  the  dormitory  sends  Che  recruit  to  a  sup- 
plier or  mine  owner,  who  may  accept  him  and  perhaps  even  stake  him  for 
airfare  to  the  mine  and  supplies  from  the  owner's  store  when  he  arrives. 
Often  the  owner  has  a  representative  or  agent  in  town  who  recruits  for 
him. 

The  researcher  spent  part  of  a  day  with  an  agent  of  a  mine  owner 
who  was  recruiting  two  youths  from  western  Maranhao.   The  youths  had 
arrived  several  days  before  and  had  spent  most  of  their  money  on  lodging. 
They  wore  the  typical  clothing  of  the  gold  miner  in  town:   bright  colored 
shirts  and  slacks  and  shoes  with  high  heels  and  thick  soles.   One  of 
them  carried  a  transistor  radio  even  though  there  were  no  radio  stations 
within  range.   As  a  solution  to  their  lodging  problems,  the  agent  (a 
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female)  suggested  that  they  stay  with  her  daughter  who  had  a  house  in 
the  Cidade  Alta.   The  cost  would  be  only  CrS30  a  night  (about  U.S.  ?2.00). 
She  also  said  that  she  would  help  one  of  the  youths  get  his  documents  in 
order.   At  the  time,  military  authorities  were  not  allowing  anyone  to 
board  a  plane  at  the  airstrip  who  did  not  have  a  work  card  (carteira 
profisslonal) .   The  next  topic  of  conversation  was  passage  to  the  mines. 
The  youths  said  that  they  had  no  money  for  passage.   The  agent  replied 
that  the  cost  of  the  passage  and  the  initial  supplies  that  were  needed 
would  be  deducted  from  their  wages.   They  would  be  contracted  at  a  set 
minimum  salary  plus  a  percentage  of  the  gold  they  found  over  a  certain 
amount.   To  the  question  about  whether  they  would  be  paid  in  money  or 
gold,  she  responded,  money'.   It  sounded  as  though  the  youths  would  get 
the  short  end  of  the  deal  all  around  because  undoubtedly  the  mine  owner 
would  not  exchange  gold  for  cash  at  the  same  rate  they  were  giving  in 
Itaituba.   The  youths  were  quiet  for  the  most  part  and  asked  few  ques- 
tions.  The  agent  had  a  firm  and  confident  manner.   The  highlight  of  the 
sales  pitch  was  when  she  pointed  out  a  young  man  sitting  next  to  her 
who  had  taken  out  such  a  lot  of  gold.   The  young  man  just  sat  there  and 
looked  glassy-eyed  at  the  newcomers.   A  day  was  set  for  the  youths' 
departure  to  the  mines,  and  they  went  off  to  claim  their  suitcases  at 
the  hotel  and  take  them  to  the  daughter's  house  in  Cidade  Alta. 

Living  conditions  at  the  mines  and  in  the  few  mining  communities 
are  difficult.   The  river  community  of  Jacareacanga  is  closer  to  the 
mines  than  Itaituba  and  also  lies  along  the  Transamazon  Highway.   The 
community,  however,  is  infested  with  a  small  biting  insect  known  as 
the  pium  or  the  buffalo  gnat  (Simulium  pertinax)  which  produces  a  small 
red  hemorrhage  when  it  bites.   The  hemorrhage  itches  and  scratching  often 
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produces  infection.   Other  mining  villages  in  the  interior  with  names 
like  Cuio-Cuio  and  Piranhas  are  rampant  with  malaria  and  hepatitis. 

Only  a  very  few  miners  bring  their  wives  to  the  mines.   Most 
women  at  the  mines  are  prostitutes.   Some  mines  prohibit  prostitutes  and 
drinking  and  are  considered  better  mines  in  which  to  work.   Other  mines 
and  the  few  villages  make  enormous  profits  from  these  two  comnodities. 
Knifings  and  shootings  are  commonplace.   Arguments  usually  erupt  over 
women.   There  are  two  military  policemen  assigned  to  the  larger  mining 
villages,  but  they  are  nothing  more  than  statistic  collectors  since  two 
men  are  unable  to  enforce  law  and  order  in  villages  with  over  twenty 
bars  and  brothels. 

The  Miner's  Assistance  Foundation  (FAG),  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  the  Interior,  formerly  provided  a  number  of  social  services 
for  the  miners.   The  Foundation,  however,  is  in  the  process  of  reorgani- 
zation and  the  services  have  been  discontinued.   The  FAG  facilities  in 
Itaituba  consisted  of  a  dormitory  in  which  miners  could  lodge,  a  hospi- 
tal, a  warehouse,  and  a  plane.   The  Foundation  bought  supplies  at  whole- 
sale prices  and  would  fly  them  info  the  mines  and  sell  them  at  prices 
comparable  with  Itaituba.   The  Foundation  has  also  built  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  interior  and  attempted  to  provide  them  with  teachers. 
With  the  shortage  of  teachers  in  Brazil,  there  were  no  takers  for  the 
positions  available  in  the  mining  villages.   Several  schools  were 
staffed  in  villages  located  along  the  river.   This  means  that  all  mining 
villages  are  without  schools  and  medical  facilities.   Miners  who  are 
ill  must  either  pay  a  pilot  to  fly  them  to  the  hospital  in  Itaituba  or 
depend  upon  the  good  will  of  a  pilot  to  fly  him  out  in  the  event  he  is 
unable  to  pay.   Malaria  and  hepatitis  are  the  main  causes  of  death. 
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Patients  often  arrive  in  Itaituba  with  the  diseases  in  advanced  stages. 
The  local  doctors  estimate  that  there  is  a  50  percent  death  rate  among 
miners  whom  they  treat.   One  of  the  local  doctors  flew  out  to  the  mines 
for  a  week  in  order  to  treat  miners  (for  payment,  of  course).   He  will 
continue  to  do  this  on  an  irregular  basis  until  FAG  or  its  successor 
begins  to  provide  medical  service  for  the  miners. 

Gold  mining  in  Itaituba  is  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
patron-client  system  characteristic  of  rubber  gathering  or  the  extrac- 
tion of  lumber  in  other  areas  of  the  Amazon.   Table  5-1  compares  the 
rubber,  lumber,  and  gold  extractive  systems  In  the  Amazon  in  terms  of 
the  status  positions  within  each  system.   The  chart  demonstrates  a  one- 
to-one  correlation  between  the  rubber  barons,  for  instance,  and  the 
mineral  firms  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais  at  the  top  of  the  scale  and 
between  the  rubber  tappers  and  miners  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.   A 
correspondence  also  exists  for  the  extraction  of  lumber  although  that 
system  is  far  less  labor  intensive  and  lacks  some  of  the  more  oppressive 
overtones  associated  with  the  other  two  activities. 

The  extractive  system,  as  was  noted  in  Chapter  III,  was  institu- 
tionalized under  the  aviamento  system  during  the  rubber  boom.   It  con- 
tinued during  World  War  II  and  was  later  part  of  the  jute  production 
cycle  in  the  areas  around  Santarem  and  Manacapuru  (State  of  Amazonas) 
(Cardoso  and  MUller  1977:44).   The  key  to  the  aviamento  system  is  not 
necessarily  the  product  itself,  but  rather  the  hierarchical  relation- 
ships which  grew  up  around  it.   The  owners  of  trading  posts  in  the 
rubber  collecting  hierarchy,  for  instance,  were  dependent  upon  the  boat 
owners  and  warehousemen  in  the  larger  cities  of  Belem  and  Manaus  for 
credit  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  rubber  tapper  was  dependent  on  the 
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owner  of  the  trading  post.  The  system  continues  to  operate  in  much 
the  same  manner. 

The  rubber  patrons  required  the  payment  of  passage  from  the 
Northeast  to  the  Amazon  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  mine  agent 
required  passage  of  the  young  would-be  miners  from  Itaicuba  to  the  mine 
fields.   In  addition,  tools,  equipment,  and  provisions  for  the  initial 
period  of  adjustment  and  until  production  began  were  charged  to  the 
miners'  or  tappers'  accounts.   The  charges  mount  up  and  the  miner  or 
tapper  finds  himself  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  to  his  patron,  Che  mine 
owner  or  trading  post  owner.   Some  of  the  more  onerous  practices  of  the 
rubber  era  have  been  discontinued.   There  is  no  longer  a  regional  con- 
spiracy which  keeps  the  miner/ tapper  trapped  in  the  jungle  until  his 
debt  is  paid.   Provided  he  can  pay  his  own  passage,  a  miner  is  free  to 
leave  many  of  the  mines  when  he  can  find  room  on  a  plane.   In  smaller 
places  where  the  mine  owner  controls  the  airstrip  completely,  he  may 
decide  to  deny  passage  to  someone  who  is  likely  to  escape  and  default 
on  his  debts.   This  not  only  creates  hostility  among  the  miners,  but 
the  miner  can  conspire  with  the  pilot  and  for  a  large  enough  sum  be 
smuggled  aboard  and  flown  out  in  any  event.   Of  course,  the  mine  owner 
has  little  recourse.   Debt-peonage  is  illegal  and  short  of  receiving  a 
judgement  against  a  miner  who  is  in  default,  the  mine  owner  cannot  get 
his  money.   One  owner  confided  to  me  that  he  verbally  intimidates  some 
miners,  but  there  are  others  who  would  not  stay  under  any  circumstances. 
He  feels  that  it  is  best  that  they  escape  in  the  interest  of  running  a 
"tight  ship." 

The  miner  is  without  a  doubt  at  the  lower  end  of  the  socio- 
economic scale.   He  is  exploited  at  every  turn.   Unless  he  is  sharp- 
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witted  and  has  arrived  in  the  area  with  some  money  of  his  own,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  out  of  debt.   But  there  are  some  who  are  successful. 
One  miner  has  built  a  comfortable  brick  house  in  the  Cidade  Alta  and 
has  furnished  it  well.   He  spends  one  week  a  month  at  his  house — less 
during  the  dry  season  and  perhaps  more  during  the  wet  season.   Other 
miners  have  saved  enough  to  begin  a  small  business,  either  a  food  or 
dry  goods  store,  an  auto  parts  shop,  or  even  a  hotel  or  restaurant. 
Most  of  these  businesses  are  successful  because  they  cater  to  other 
miners.   Several  restaurant  and  bar  owners  have  retired  to  the  "good 
life"  in  Belem  on  the  profits  from  these  businesses.   When  miners  return 
to  town  from  the  mines,  they  are  notoriously  big  spenders.   Former 
miners  are  the  biggest  beneficiaries  of  these  spending  sprees.   Bad 
times  at  the  mines,  however,  affect  business  severely.   The  commercial 
life  of  the  town  is  extremely  dependent  upon  conditions  in  the  mines. 
A  final  trend  noted  in  the  extractive  system  in  the  Amazon  is 
the  increasing  importance  of  national  rather  than  international  exploi- 
tation of  local  resources.   Rubber  prices  and  extraction  depended  upon 
the  use  of  automobiles  and  bicycles  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe  (among  other 
factors)  .   Foreign  firms  were  the  principal  buyers.   With  gold,  however, 
the  principal  buyers  are  national  firms  although  the  price  of  gold  is 
internationally  fixed.   Even  lumber  and  agricultural  products  are 
financed  in  part  by  national  companies.   Exploitation  of  the  North  by 
southern  Brazilians  has  become  the  norm. 

The  Commercial  Sector 

The  booming  economic  activity  in  the  city  of  Itaituba  is  directly 
related  to  the  boom  in  the  agricultural  and  mining  sectors.   Performance 
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in  all  areas  has  influenced  success  or  failure  in  commercial  enterprises. 
A  specific  discussion  of  several  entrepreneurs  and  their  successes  or 
failures  in  relation  to  Itaituba's  development  will  be  presented  in  the 
following  chapter.   It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  the  seasonal 
calendar  as  well  as  adverse  conditions  on  the  international  and  national 
markets  affect  the  commercial  activities  in  Itaituba.   For  chose  mer- 
chants who  are  dependent  upon  the  colonists  and  other  agriculturalists 
for  their  business,  the  months  of  May  and  June  after  the  rice  harvest 
are  the  best.   For  the  shopkeepers  dependent  upon  the  gold  miners,  the 
rainy  season  (December  through  May)  is  the  worst.   The  initial  construc- 
tion boom  provided  a  consumer  group  which  has  since  withdrawn  from  the 
area.   Merchants  who  depended  upon  this  clientele  have  had  to  redirect 
their  attentions  to  other  groups. 

In  1973,  two  banks  were  established  in  Itaituba.   Their  openings 
marked  the  beginning  of  Itaituba's  integration  into  Che  national  economy. 
The  Bank  of  Brazil  opened  its  agency  on  Spring  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
and  built  a  housing  compound  for  bank  employees  further  south  on  Second. 
The  bank  provides  a  steady  flow  of  cash  for  the  town.   Availability  of 
cash  is  a  common  problem  in  rural  areas.   It  also  provides  savings  ac- 
counts, checking  accounts,  loan  services  for  small  businesses,  and  loans 
for  farmers.   The  Caixa  Economica  Federal  (CEF)  is  a  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan.   Its  agency  and  housing  compound  further  down  Second  Street 
from  the  Bank  of  Brazil  are  air-conditioned.   Personal  and  small  business 
loans,  savings  and  checking  accounts,  automobile  and  housing  loans  are 
the  primary  services  of  the  CEF.   Both  banks  also  serve  the  primary  func- 
tion of  integrating  the  community  into  the  national  financial  and  mone- 
tary system. 
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Several  of  Che  largest  businesses  in  town  could  not  function 
without  the  assistance  of  Che  Bank  of  Brazil.   Rice  is  purchased  by  the 
bank  for  CIBRAZEM  and  CFP.  The  bank  also  financed  Che  construction  of  a 
private  warehouse  in  Miriticuba.   The  entrepreneur  who  started  the  ware- 
house will  be  discussed  in  Che  next  chapter.   In  addition  to  Che  rice 
warehouse  Chere  is  also  a  large  rice  huller  located  on  Eighth  Street  and 
owned  by  two  of  the  community's  leading  merchants.   During  the  research- 
er's field  stay  in  Itaituba,  the  mill  was  never  in  operation.   It  was 
being  renovated  and  the  equipment  modified.   There  are  also  rice  hullers 
along  the  Highway  and  an  additional  one  in  town.   These  are  porCable 
models  and  have  relacively  small  capacities.   All  were  originally  fi- 
nanced wich  bank  loans.   The  rice  sold  in  scores  in  cown  is  imported 
from  Santarem  where  it  is  milled  and  bagged  for  shipment.   The  trans- 
portation costs  are  minimal  and  several  merchants  noted  that  the  diff- 
erence between  shipping  rice  in  from  Santarem  and  having  it  processed 
in  Itaituba  is  about  Cr$0 .10/sack.   They  even  maintained  that  the  quality 
of  the  rice  from  Santarem  was  better. 

In  addition  to  the  banks,  the  rice  warehouse,  and  mill,  there 
are  many  other  smaller  businesses  which  serve  the  agricultural  sector 
of  Che  local  economy.   Two  firms  deal  in  large  and  small  farm  implements. 
Boch  are  agencies  of  firms  from  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul .   They 
sell  cractors,  rice  threshers,  rice  harvesters  and  power  saws.   The 
smaller  items  such  as  power  saws  are  the  mosC  popular.   Colonises  could 
very  rarely  finance  Che  larger  equipmenc  with  Che  bank.   One  bank  offi- 
cer confided  Co  me  ChaC  Che  bank  would  finance  nothing  more  than  power 
saws  for  even  the  best  colonists.   Tractors  and  the  larger  equipment  are 
sold  only  to  large  landowners  and  government  agencies.   As  such,  business 
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is  poor  in  larger  pieces  of  equipment.   One  firm  owner  admitted  that  he 
had  sold  only  three  pieces  of  large  equipment  since  1974. 

The  two  largest  stores  in  the  community  have  large  hardware  de- 
partments where  smaller  hand  tools  are  sold.   There  is  also  a  hardware 
store  which  deals  exclusively  in  such  equipment.   Business  in  these 
stores  is  steady  but  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  original  expectations. 
Replacement  sales  due  to  poor  workmanship  are  a  large  proportion  of  each 
store's  business. 

Because  colonists  must  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  in  town 
on  business  at  the  bank  or  one  of  the  agencies,  there  are  a  myriad  of 
smaller  businesses  which  cater  to  their  needs.   These  include  bars, 
restaurants,  barber  shops,  hotels  and  dormitories,  general  stores, 
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drugstores,  shoe  repair  shops,  and  tool  repair  shops.   Most  of  these 
businesses  which  cater  to  colonists  are  located  at  the  north  end  of 
the  central  section  of  the  city,  clustered  around  the  street  which  leads 
to  the  ferry  dock  that  brings  the  highway  across  the  river.   This  part 
of  town  is  physically  less  attractive  than  other  parts  of  the  center 
of  the  city. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  town,  near  the  airport,  is  the  commercial 
area  frequented  by  goldminers.   Bars,  dormitories,  and  small  hotels  pre- 
dominate. Most  of  the  city's  nineteen  hotels  or  dormitories,  forty-two 
bars,  and  twenty-nine  restaurants  are  located  in  and  around  this  section 
of  town.   There  are  also  six  goldsmiths  and  an  electrical  repair  shop 
which  services  transistor  radios.   To  purchase  his  clothes,  shoes  or 
suitcases,  the  miner  visits  one  of  the  fourteen  armarinhos  (a  small 
store  dealing  mostly  in  clothing  and  personal  items)  in  the  city.   The 
armarinho  is  the  place  to  buy  the  latest  styles  or  colors,  the  highest 
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shoes,  or  a  new  suitcase  Co  replace  the  one  worn  out  after  six  months 
in  the  jungle.   The  armarinhos  depend  almost  totally  on  the  business  of 
goldrainers.   One  armarinho  owner  estimated  his  mine-related  business  at 
60  percent  and  another  at  90  percent.   Both  were  of  the  opinion  that 
during  the  rainy  season  when  the  mines  are  not  producing  much,  business 
is  poor.  Most  local  citizens  do  not  buy  clothes  at  these  stores  since 
the  styles  are  not  those  of  the  town  residents  and  prices  tended  to  be 
high. 

The  local  upper  class,  pilots,  gold  buyers,  and  bureaucrats  are 
able  to  support  a  limited  number  of  what  I  term  "luxury"  businesses. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  stationery  store  which  stocks  business  forms, 
greeting  cards  (at  U.S.  $1.00  and  up),  party  supplies,  office  supplies, 
sports  equipment,  and  coys.   There  is  a  business  equipment  store  which 
also  has  a  Xerox  machine  (U.S.  31  cents  per  copy).   The  largest  store 
in  town  has  several  departments  which  are  specifically  stocked  for  the 
wealthier  segment  of  the  population.   Two  ready-made  clothing  stores  are 
primarily  for  upper  and  middle  class  budgets.   Three  furniture  stores 
with  merchandise  shipped  in  from  Sao  Paulo  and  other  cities  of  the 
South  provide  furniture  to  those  who  moved  Co  Itaituba  and  could  not  or 
chose  not  to  bring  their  furniture  with  them. 

For  chose  who  can  afford  it  there  are  entertainment-related 
businesses.   These  include:   two  beauty  salons,  two  night  clubs,  a  cine- 
ma, a  magazine  stand,  and  a  record  store.   The  cinema  is  large  and  cooled 
by  wall-mounted  fans,   ^tovies  change  twice  a  week  but  are  not  first  run. 
Kung-fu  and  westerns  predominate.   When  a  movie  does  not  arrive  on  the 
appointed  flight,  "Kung-fu  and  the  Dragon"  is  shown.   This  film  had  been 
purchased  by  the  theater  owner  for  just  such  an  eventuality.   The 
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clientele  at  Che  cinema  is  predominantly  male,  but  on  weekends  young 
men  attend  the  cinema  with  their  dates  as  do  couples  from  the  military 
base  or  from  the  agencies.   Wives  of  local  businessmen  or  politicians 
are  seldom  seen  at  the  movies.   A  final  component  are  the  children  who 
make  the  viewing  of  any  film  a  trial. 

Magazines  and  records  are  relatively  expensive  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Brazil.   Importing  them  to  the  interior  raises  the  price  even 
further.   Newspapers  from  Belera,  sold  by  boys  on  the  streets,  are  almost 
twice  as  expensive  as  in  Belem.   Newspaper  deliveries  average  between 
three  and  four  times  a  week. 

In  general,  however,  stores  deal  in  foodstuffs  and  range  from 
the  supermarket  to  the  front  room  store  traditional  in  rural  areas  of 
Brazil.   Their  variety  is  surprising  for  a  small  Amazon  city.   Serving 
Che  supermarkets,  smaller  stores,  and  suppliers  who  consign  goods  to 
the  gold  mines,  are  fourteen  warehouses.   Six  large  food  stores  (mer- 
cearias)  compete  with  the  supermarkets.   They  lack  only  some  of  the 
luxury  items,  toilet  articles,  etc.   Their  prices  are  competitive  with 
those  in  the  larger  stores.   Next  In  terms  of  size  is  Che  bodega,  a 
small  store  which  sells  a  narrow  assortment  of  foodstuffs,  soft  drinks, 
beer,  and  rum  or  cacha9a  (the  Brazilian  firewater  distilled  from  sugar 
cane).   A  bodega  often  has  a  billiard   table.   The  thirty-one  bodegas 
can  be  found  in  all  parts  of  town.   The  barracao,  a  small  store  located 
adjacent  to  or  in  the  front  room  of  someone's  house,  is  the  smallest 
of  ItaiCuba's  business  entities.   They  are  located  in  the  outlying 
neighborhoods  and  the  back  streets  of  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
They  often  sell  on  credit  and  in  extremely  small  quantities.   Children 
often  come  in  and  order  two  cruzeiros  (U.S.  1  1/2  cents)  worth  of 
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butter,  rice,  or  manioc  flour.   The  stock  of  merchandise  in  the 
barracao  is  small,  but  usually  consists  of  several  staple  items:   manioc 
flour,  rice,  beans,  butter,  matches,  cooking  oil,  candles,  salt,  sugar, 
coffee,  instant  powdered  milk,  and  other  assorted  canned  goods  such  as 
tomato  sauce  or  powdered  chocolate  for  milk. 

Selling  on  credit  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  among  the  owners  of 
smaller  stores.   Their  prices  are  not  competitive  with  the  supermarket 
and  mercearias  so  they  must  have  some  incentive  for  keeping  customers. 
The  owners  of  bodegas  and  barracoes  often  buy  their  goods  in  the  super- 
markets in  town  and  charge  a  mark-up  on  each  product  in  addition  to  the 
"wholesale"  cost.   Charge-customers  are  most  often  relatives,  friends, 
or  neighbors.   Gold  miners  are  considered  poor  credit  risks  since  they 
are  likely  to  squander  all  their  money  on  a  one-night  fling  and  fly  off 
to  the  mine  fields  the  morning  after.   Recent  arrivals  are  also  poor 
risks.   None  of  the  barracao  owners  interviewed  in  the  newest  part  of 
the  Cidade  Alta  sold  on  credit.   They  claimed  that  they  were  new  and 
needed  to  build  up  a  small  cash  reserve,  or  quite  frankly  that  they  did 
not  yet  know  which  of  the  residents  of  their  neighborhoods  were  "good" 
or  "bad"  (bom  freques  or  safado) . 

The  open-air  market,  so  often  a  feature  of  Latin  American  commu- 
nities (cf.  Forman  and  RIegelhaupt  1971),  is  a  very  small  affair  in  Itai- 
tuba.   The  municipal  market  is  housed  in  a  large  concrete  building  with 
numerous  stalls  around  it.   Inside  the  building  meat  and  fish  are  sold. 
The  municipal  market  is  the  only  place  in  town  one  can  buy  fish.   Meat 
is  sold  at  six  other  locations  in  addition  to  the  market.   Vegetables 
and  fruits  are  sold  in  stalls  surrounding  the  building.   Beans,  rice, 
bananas,  and  manioc  flour  are  often  locally  produced  but  all  other  items 
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are  imported  from  Santarem.   These  items  include:   potatoes,  tomatoes, 
onions,  garlic,  lettuce,  cabbage,  regional  seasonings,  oranges,  apples 
(from  Argentina),  cucumbers,  dried  beef,  and  the  like.   Never  have  all 
of  these  products  been  sold  at  any  one  given  time  at  the  market.   Fre- 
quently, there  is  not  a  potato  or  tomato  to  be  had  in  the  entire  city. 
After  being  shipped  from  Santarem  by  boat,  the  fresh  produce  is  often 
in  very  poor  condition.   Sunday,  a  day  when  almost  all  other  food  stores 
are  closed,  is  the  busiest  day  at  the  market.   Stalls  at  the  market  are 
rented  from  the  municipio  for  a  small  fee  per  month.   Competition  is 
fierce  among  the  vendors.   Several  stalls  also  serve  one  dish  meals  to 
chose  waiting  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ferry.   The  market  is  definitely 
not  a  rotating  one  since  there  are  no  other  towns  within  easy  commuting 
distance  which  could  support  a  market.   The  market  system  with  a  hierar- 
chy of  markets  and  travelling  feiras  described  by  Forman  and  Riegelhaupt 
(1971)  in  Northeast  Brazil  does  not  exist  in  many  less-populated  areas 
of  the  Amazon. 

Service-oriented  businesses  are  ubiquitous.   The  list  includes: 
barbers,  seamstresses,  shoe  repairmen,  electrical  repairmen,  auto  mecha- 
nics, furniture  repair,  offices  where  government  forms  are  filled  out 
for  a  fee,  carpenters,  manicurists,  and  bicycle  repair  shops.   There 
are  two  medical  laboratories  where  tests  are  done,  three  dentists  (ex- 
tractions only)  and  two  fully-trained  and  qualified  doctors. 

Industry  in  Itaituba  is  almost  non-existent.   Besides  the  two 
rice-related  businesses,  there  are  two  small  sawmills  in  town  and  three 
located  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  within  the  inmediate  area.   Farther 
west  along  the  Transamazon  is  a  rosewood  oil  plant  which  ships  out 
barrels  of  rosewood  essence  all  over  the  world.   Two  small  factories 
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manufacturing  bricks  conclude  the  list.   The  total  number  of  employees 
involved  in  these  businesses  does  not  exceed  fifteen  at  any  given  time 
of  the  year.   In  the  opinion  of  many  businessmen  the  researcher  inter- 
viewed, the  lack  of  industry  is  Itaituba's  most  serious  problem. 

The  large  number  and  variety  of  businesses  In  Itaituba  is  physi- 
cal evidence  of  the  city's  transformation  from  a  traditional  river  com- 
munity in  the  Amazon  to  a  city  of  12,000  with  the  attributes  and  charac- 
teristics of  cities  of  that  size  throughout  Brazil.   Rapid  population 
growth  brought  on  by  the  coming  of  the  new  highway  accompanied  an  expan- 
sion of  the  agricultural  and  mining  sectors.   A  concomitant  boom  in 
commercial  activities  serving  these  sectors  also  occurred.   The  basis  of 
this  growth  lies  in  the  government's  original  colonization  plan  which 
provides  an  enormous  cash  inflow  into  the  region  and  investment  incen- 
tives for  Brazilian  and  foreign  companies.   The  most  significant  growth, 
however,  occurred  in  the  traditional  river  communities  which  are  only 
briefly  alluded  to  in  the  original  plan  of  integration  (I^  PIN).   Their 
growth  is  unplanned  and  haphazard  despite  the  presence  of  over  thirty 
federal  or  state  agencies  in  Itaituba  alone. 

The  results  are  not  surprising.   The  agricultural  sector,  without 
the  hugh  government  supports  provided  in  the  Initial  stages,  is  failing 
to  live  up  to  the  government's  expectations  as  a  major  producing  area. 
Traditional  subsistence  fanning  with  very  little  surplus  production  is 
gradually  replacing  the  growing  of  cash  crops.   The  importation  of  food- 
stuffs from  other  areas  of  Brazil  continues.   The  mining  sector  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  the  extractive  patterns  and  institutions  which 
grew  up  during  the  rubber  boom  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.   In 
short,  our  brief  economic  survey  shows  that  although  there  has  been  a 
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sharp  and  significant  population  Increase  due  to  the  highway,  the  local  ' 
economy  has  not  been  substantially  changed.   The  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural sectors  are  still  weak.   The  principal  beneficiaries  of  Itai- 
tuba's  boom  are  the  entrepreneurs  and  bureaucrats.   Their  roles  and 
activities  will  be  examined  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII. 

Notes 

See  Moran  (1975)  for  an  excellent  description  of  the  agricul- 
tural aspects  of  the  Transamazon  Project. 

2 
This  trend  toward  cattle  raising  is  a  common  one  in  new  fron- 
tier areas  where  crop  yields  begin  to  decline  as  soils  become  exhausted 
(cf .  Margolis  1973)  ■ 

3 
CFP  prices  per  60  kg  sack  of  rice  for  the  1977  harvest  was 
Cr$80.00  Prices  for  wholesalers  and  distributors  to  retail  establish- 
ments was  approximately  CrS250.00  for  the  week  of  May  12,  1977,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Farm  Market  Price  Bulletin  (SIMA) . 
4 
Although  explorers'  accounts  mention  gold  deposits  in  the 
Upper  Tapajos  region  as  early  as  1749. 

I  knew  she  had  no  daughter  in  the  Cidade  Alta  and  suspected 
that  the  house  was  a  brothel  where  the  young  men  could  run  up  more  debts. 

Of  course,  southern  Brazilians  receive  some  important  financing 
from  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan. 

I  suspect  because  the  milling  machinery  is  of  better  quality. 

Q 

See  Appendix  II  for  a  complete  listing  of  businesses. 


CHAPTER  VI 
A  COMMERCIAL  BOOM:   THE  ENTREPRENEUR 

Approaches  to  Entrepreneurlalism 

The  purpose  of  studying  the  role  of  the  entrepreneur  in  Itai- 
tuba's  recent  development  is  twofold.   First,  the  amount  of  entrepre- 
neurial activity  gives  the  researcher  an  indication  of  overall  economic 
growth.   Second,  the  type  of  entrepreneurial  activity  indicates  the 
direction  of  change  occurring  in  other  areas  of  the  conmunity.   My  basic 
focus,  stated  in  simple  terms,  is  on  economic  activity  in  the  town  of 
Itaituba.   Since  it  can  be  considered  a  regional  center,  various  econ- 
omic activities  occurring  in  the  hinterlands — along  the  highway,  up  and 
down  the  river,  or  in  other  more  remote  villages  of  the  munic£plo — can 
all  be  monitored  by  observing  the  transshipment  of  conmodities,  banking 
activities,  the  amount  and  quality  of  goods  sold  in  the  local  market, 
taxes  paid,  and  the  like.   In  sum,  the  crucial  question  of  whether  the 
community  is  actually  developing  or  simply  growing  in  population  can  be 
answered  by  looking  at  the  commercial  or  entrepreneurial  sector.   Clues 
as  to  how  this  is  reflected  in  the  socio-institutional  sphere  of  the 
community  can  also  be  isolated. 

Two  basic  approaches  are  used  in  the  study  of  entrepreneurs:   the 
social  psychological  and  the  social  structural.   The  first  deals  with 
the  social  and/or  mental  prerequisites  needed  by  the  entrepreneur.   The 
second  looks  at  the  entrepreneur  as  a  member  of  a  certain  social  group 
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and  as  a  part  of  a  larger  social  system.   It  is  this  latter  approach 
which  I  shall  use  in  my  treatment  of  entrepreneurs. 

The  importance  of  entrepreneurship  in  the  study  of  economic  deve- 
lopment is  undisputed.   It  has  been  the  focus  of  research  since  Max 
Weber  published  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say 
since  Talcott  Parsons  translated  Weber  into  English  in  1930.   Social 
scientists  have  been  analyzing  the  social  prerequisites  for,  explana- 
tions of,  and  models  for  entrepreneurship  ever  since  its  publication. 
There  exists  a  journal  of  entrepreneurial  history.  Explorations  in 
Entrepreneurial  History  (Harvard  University)  which  has  addressed  itself 
to  the  issue  for  decades.   Economists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  and 
anthropologists  have  all  contributed  to  Che  volume  of  literature.   The 
issue  of  ideological  prerequisites  for  entrepreneurial  success  or  the 
"values  and  attitudes  which  act  as  incentives  for  entrepreneurial 
behavior"  (Long  1977:105)  originated,  however,  with  Weber  and  out  of 
his  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  innovation  and  ideology  have 
come  several  similar  approaches  to  the  entrepreneur  issue. 

Joseph  Schumpeter  (1954),  an  economist,  explored  the  various 
characteristics  of  the  entrepreneur  in  the  1930's.   Schumpeter  notes 
that  profit  motive  is  not  the  sole  explanation  for  the  drive  and  success 
of  an  entrepreneur.   It  involves  more  "intangible"  factors  such  as  the 
desire  for  more  power,  prestige,  or  social  mobility. 

Several  studies  in  the  early  sixties  brought  the  problem  of 
understanding  the  entrepreneur  into  the  realm  of  psychology.   Primary 
among  them  are  the  studies  by  McClelland  (1961),  McClelland  and  Winter 
(1969),  and  Hagen  (1962).   Their  work,  deriving  directly  from  Weber  and 
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Schumpeter,  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the  mental  preconditions 
exhibited  by  the  entrepreneur.   The  main  concept  in  McClelland' s  work 
is  the  role  of  achievement  motivation  (represented  by  n,  achievement  or 
the  need  to  achieve)  in  the  formation  of  entrepreneurs  and  the  latter's 
influence  on  economic  development.   The  McClelland  and  Winter  study 
(1969)  focused  on  the  possibility  of  developing  achievement  motivation 
in  adults  since  McClelland  had  previously  hypothesized  that  n  achieve- 
ment was  determined  in  childhood.   Hagen  (1962),  too,  argued  that 
receptiveness  to  technological  progress  was  determined  by  childhood 
personality  development.   The  results  of  such  personality  studies,  how- 
ever, remain  inconclusive  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  these  types  of 
studies  do  not  consider  the  social  system  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
part  (cf .  Long  1977)  . 

Rural  sociologists  and  anthropologists  have  similarly  dealt  with 
the  importance  of  entrepreneurs.   The  entrepreneur  is  analyzed  in  terms 
of  his  position  within  the  social  environment  and  his  use  of  local 
resources.   Working  within  a  specific  social  system  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  change,  alter,  or  influence  individual  personalities  seems  to  be 
a  more  fruitful  means  of  attempting  to  understand  and  work  with  a  group 
of  pecfple  in  a  development  situation.   Everett  M.  Rogers,  a  rural  socio- 
logist, has  posited  five  categories  of  innovators  or  entrepreneurs  in 
an  effort  to  identify  those  people  whose  help  might  be  enlisted  in  any 
given  development  project.   The  typology  is  a  result  of  fieldwork  among 
rural  North  American  farmers.   Rogers'  categories  include:   innovators, 
early  adopters,  early  majority,  late  majority,  and  laggards.   There  are 
several  interesting  features  of  Rogers'  typology.   Innovators  are 
members  of  the  community  who  are  venturesome,  research  and  read  about 
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new  ideas,  and  have  an  ability  to  understand  technical  materials.   They 
are  generally  not  well-integrated  into  the  community  and  are  often 
looked  upon  as  "odd"  by  the  majority  of  local  people.    The  early  adopter 
category  represents  that  group  with  which  change  agents  are  most  likely 
to  work.   They  readily  pick  up  on  new  ideas  as  presented  by  the  inno- 
vators and,  in  fact,  owe  their  high  social  position  to  acting  as  modi- 
fied "cultural  or  innovation  brokers"  between  the  Innovators  and  the 
general  populace.   Early  adopters  are,  above  all,  well-integrated  into 
the  local  social  system.   The  remaining  categories  represent  the  stages 
of  those  who  adopt  the  innovation.   The  term  "laggards"  represents, 
unfortunately,  a  bias  in  wording  since  this  stance  can  also  be  adaptive 
in  certain  circumstances  (cf.  Allen  Johnson  1971).   I  can  only  underline 
the  importance  of  the  comparative  approach  when  dealing  with  typologies 
which  might  be  used  in  cross-cultural  situations.   The  value  in  Rogers' 
work,  however,  is  to  record  the  differential  response  to  certain  econo- 
mic changes  within  a  group.   Rogers  points  to  certain  variables,  albeit 
indirectly,  which  may  partially  answer  the  question  of  who  are  innova- 
tors and  how  they  are  identified.   Innovators  are  better  educated,  of 
high  social  position,  and  have  access  to  outside  sources  of  information 
and  resources.   These  characteristics  will  be  analyzed  later  in  the 
case  study  of  Itaituba. 

Anthropologists  have  worked  along  similar  lines.   One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  complete  studies  of  entrepreneurship  is  the  Indo- 
nesian study  of  Clifford  Geertz  (1963).   Geertz  compares  the  market 
situation  in  two  towns,  one  a  traditional  community  and  the  other  a 
more  "forward-looking"  community.   He  is  basically  concerned  with  the 
evolution  of  the  traditional  bazaar  into  a  modern-day  store  since  "a 
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substantial  transition  to  economic  growth  in  an  underdeveloped  country 
demands  a  commercial  revolution  as  much  as  it  demands  an  industrial 
and  agricultural  revolution"  (Geertz  1963:58).   In  so  doing,  Geertz 
focuses  on  the  entrepreneur  and  his  "development  from  a  craftsman  to 
a  businessman"  (1963:63).   According  to  Geertz  we  find  the  following 
characteristic  of  entrepreneurs: 

1.  Innovative  economic  leadership  (entrepreneurship)  occurs 
in  a  fairly  well-defined  and  socially  homogenous  group. 
(1963:147) 

2.  This  innovative  group  has  crystallized  out  of  a  larger 
traditional  group  which  has  a  very  long  history  of  extra-village 
status  and  inter-local  orientation.   (1963:148) 

3.  The  large  group  out  of  which  the  innovative  group  is  emer- 
ging is  one  which  is  at  present  experiencing  a  fairly  radical 
change  in  its  relationships  with  the  wider  society  of  which 

it  is  a  part.   (1963:149) 

4.  On  the  ideological  level  Che  innovative  group  conceives  of 
itself  as  the  main  vehicle  of  religious  and  moral  excellence 
within  a  generally  wayward,  unenlightened  and  heedless 
community.   (1963:150) 

5.  The  major  innovations  and  innovational  problems  the  entre- 
preneurs face  are  organizational  rather  than  technical.   (1963: 
151) 

6.  The  function  of  the  entrepreneur  in  such  transitional  but 
pre-take-off  societies  is  mainly  to  adapt  customarily  estab- 
lished means  to  a  novel  end.   (1963:152) 

Following  the  presentation  of  case  materials,  I  will  return  to  Geertz' 

principles.   I  propose  Chat  principles  one  and  five  will  apply  to 

the  Brazilian  situation,  and  two,  three,  four  and  six  would  apply  if 

modified. 


The  work  of  Norman  Long  in  highland  Peru  deals  with  some  of  the 
topics  I  plan  to  address.   One  of  his  areas  of  interest  is  the  role  of 
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economic  broker  in  controlling  "the  crucial  set  of  relationships  link- 
ing the  local  economy  with  the  wider  regional  and  national  structure" 
(Long  1977:121).   According  to  Long,  "we  may  gain  insight  into  the 
mechanisms  by  which  economic  surplus  is  extracted  and  invested  in  pro- 
duction and  non-production  activities,  and  some  indication  as  to  whether 
it  is  invested  locally  or  elsewhere"  (Long  1977:121-22).   The  connec- 
tions between  the  local  economy  and  the  regional  and  national  economies 
will  be  crucial  in  the  upcoming  analysis.   However,  it  is  necessary  to 
note  that  the  situation  in  highland  Peru  is  very  much  different  from 
the  situation  in  lowland  Brazil. 

I  have  discussed  several  points  concerning  the  history  of  re- 
search on  entrepreneurs,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  as  yet  have  not 
touched  upon  Che  meaning  of  the  term.   I  first  wanted  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  studies  so  far  accomplished  before 
introducing  and  briefly  discussing  my  own  definition. 

Cyril  Belshaw  (1955:148)  defines  an  entrepreneur  as  follows: 
someone  who  "takes  the  initiative  in  administering  resources  and  is 
concerned  with  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  enterprise."   In  a  later 
work  (1976)  he  substitutes  the  word  "management"  for  "entrepreneur" 
because  of  the  semantic  arguments  which  have  changed  the  meaning  of 
"entrepreneur"  in  economics  and  other  fields  to  the  point  where  the 
meaning  changes  with  whoever  is  using  it.   I  have,  however,  chosen  to 
use  the  term  entrepreneur  in  much  the  same  way  as  Belshaw.   I,  coo, 
caution  the  reader  not  to  impute  any  further  or  different  meaning  from 
my  usage  of  the  term.   In  a  broad  sense,  then,  an  entrepreneur  is  simply 
an  innovative  businessman  who  succeeds  in  establishing  or  expanding  a 
business  operation  through  manipulation  of  available  resources. 
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A  Typology  of  Entrepreneurs 

As  noted  previously,  the  rapid  increase  in  population  in  Itaituba 
brought  concomitant  growth  in  the  commercial  sector.   The  1970  commer- 
cial census  notes  thirty-seven  coimiercial  houses,  eight  warehouses  and 
eight  businesses  dealing  with  agriculture  and/or  extractive  products 
(Censo  Commercial,  1970,  IBGE) .   Today  there  are  over  300  businesses  of 
all  kinds  dealing  with  general  merchandise,  agricultural  products,  gold, 
lumber,  brickmaking,  and  transportation. 

The  expanded  commercial  sector  means  the  emergence  of  many  new 
entrepreneurs  from  the  local  populace  and  the  migration  of  others  to 
the  Itaituba  area.   Initially  the  number  of  entrepreneurs  was  propor- 
tionally greater  due  Co  Che  influx  of  construction  crews  and  the  incum- 
bent support  personnel,  all  of  whom  supported  a  variety  of  enterprises. 
Many  entrepreneurs,  especially  those  of  limited  means,  are  attracted 
to  frontier  areas  where  they  do  not  have  to  compete  directly  with 
larger  and  more  capital-rich  enterprises  prevalent  in  the  southern  and 
coastal  regions.   This  initial  group,  then,  included  a  large  number  of 
marginal  entrepreneurs — marginal  in  their  relationship  to  Itaituba  and 
not  necessarily  in  their  standing  as  entrepreneurs.   The  group  also 
Included  expanded  numbers  of  what  Geertz  termed  "petty  traders" 
(1963:17),  small-scale  entrepreneurs  who  open  tiny  stores  in  the  front 
rooms  of  their  homes,  restaurants  in  their  kitchens  (eat-in  or  take- 
out), barbershops  in  their  bedrooms,  and  a  dormitory-hotel  wherever 
there  was  room.   After  the  construction  boom  ended,  most  local  resi- 
dents who  engaged  in  this  type  of  business  withdrew.   The  number  of  such 
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home  businesses  continues  to  decline  except  in  the  newest  neighborhoods 
where  new  services  are  needed. 

As  can  be  deduced  from  Itaituba's  history,  Che  success  of  an 
entrepreneur  is  partially  linked  with  forces  outside  his  control.   That 
history  is  similar  to  other  communities  in  the  Amazon — a  story  of  boom- 
bust.   The  price  of  rubber  or  gold,  decisions  made  on  the  international 
level,  influence  the  sphere  of  entrepreneurs.   If  the  conditions  and 
demands  exist,  entrepreneurs  are  not  in  short  supply. 

Given  the  fact,  then,  that  some  choices  are  out  of  the  control 
of  the  local  entrepreneur,  what  other  variables  affect  the  success  or 
failure  of  an  entrepreneur?   During  the  period  of  rapid  change  in  the 
community — the  period  from  1970  to  1976 — the  researcher  identified  three 
types  of  entrepreneurs  as  classified  by  their  success  in  manipulating 
certain  resources  to  their  advantage.   The  typology  represents  the  type 
of  entrepreneur  who  was  successful  during  the  initial,  middle,  and 
final  stages  of  growth.   1  have  labelled  them  traditional  frontier, 
transitional,  and  modern  frontier.   Each  type  denotes  an  ideal  or  a 
generalization  of  many  cases  into  a  "typical"  case.   The  traditional 
entrepreneur  is  one  who  exemplifies  the  successful  entrepreneur  prior  to 
the  boom  period  and  in  its  initial  stages.   He  is  a  man  who  is  a  native 
of  the  region  and  has  worked  within  the  aviamento  system.   Over  the 
years  he  has  built  up  a  large  network  of  kin,  fictive  kin  (through 
corapadrazgo,  etc.),  and  patron-client  relationships  throughout  the  area. 
He  claims  large  tracts  of  land  as  his  own  on  which  he  raises  cattle. 
He  owns  a  large  trading  post  (store)  in  town  or  along  the  river.   As 
a  consequence,  he  is  a  member  of  an  all-powerful  local  elite.   His 
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relations  with  the  state  capital  are  close  but  beyond  this  he  is 
unknown.   He  has  little  ready  capital  as  most  of  his  wealth  is  tied  up 
in  land,  livestock,  and  goods.   On  the  one  hand,  because  of  his  many 
clients  he  is  often  carrying  a  substantial  number  of  small  debts  which 
adds  to  his  cash  flow  problems.   On  the  other  hand,  except  for  his  rela- 
tions with  one  or  two  large  trading  firms  in  the  state  capital,  he  is 
not  linked  with  the  national  credit  system  and,  depending  on  his  per- 
sonal connections,  usually  cannot  obtain  any  substantial  bank  funding. 

The  transitional  entrepreneur  combines  characteristics  of  the 
traditional  entrepreneur  with  the  newest  marketing  techniques  available. 
He  may  be  either  a  major  or  minor  member  of  the  aviamento  elite,  a 
native  of  the  area,  and  a  person  with  a  large  kinship-friendship  network. 
He  combines  this  with  the  use  of  new  marketing  techniques,  bank  credit 
and  financing,  or  new  transportation  services  to  greatly  expand  his 
business.   Of  necessity,  he  begins  small,  but  using  the  aforementioned 
innovations  he  expands  his  business  avoiding  large-scale  granting  of 
credit  and  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  have  no  clear 
title.   His  connections  include  a  few  bankers  and  businessmen  in  the 
state  capital. 

The  modern  frontier  entrepreneur  is  not  a  native  of  the  area 
although  he  begins  a  friendship  network  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  order 
to  attract  new  clientele.   He  arrives  with  a  substantial  amount  of  ready 
capital,  previous  business  experience,  connections  beyond  the  region, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  credit  and  tax  systems.   All  of  these 
factors  combine  to  give  him  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  traditional 
and  transitional  entrepreneurs.  He  does  not  sell  on  credit,  nor  does 
he  invest  in  land  or  other  traditional  areas.   His  profits  are  poured 
back  into  his  business  or  placed  in  reserve  for  his  next  move. 
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The  three  types  of  entrepreneurs  delineated  above  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  as  conditions  change,  the  type  of  entrepreneur  who 
comes  to  the  fore  also  changes.   Therefore  the  typology  is  not  a  static 
one,  but  represents  phases  of  entrepreneurial  development  over  time. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  types  may  occur  concurrently  or 
overlap.   The  typology  reflects  the  entrepreneur  who  is  most  successful 
during  any  particular  phase. 

Case  Studies 

Joao  Carlos 

In  order  to  more  clearly  illustrate,  I  have  compiled  three  case 
histories  which  correspond  to  each  of  the  three  types.   The  first  of 
these  is  the  traditional  entrepreneur. 

One  of  the  three  pre-highway  shopkeepers  in  Itaituba  still  owns 
a  large  general  goods  store  on  the  first  street  fronting  the  river. 
Joao  Carlos  is  a  native  of  the  area.   He  began  his  business  some  thirty 
years  ago  during  the  mini-rubber  boom  of  the  Second  World  War.   His 
store  served  as  a  major  trading  post  during  the  rubber  period  and  he 
still  holds  the  rubber  concession  for  the  area  today.   Last  year  only 
twenty-five  tons  of  rubber  were  shipped  out  of  Itaituba.   This  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  yield  during  the  best  years.   The  yield  often  reached 
250  tons.   But  ruboer  has  never  been  profitable  for  Joao  Carlos.   The 
trade  goods  which  the  tappers  bought  from  him  on  credit  were  most  impor- 
tant.  His  prices  were  high,  but  he  sold  on  credit  during  bad  times. 
There  was  no  national  welfare  system  to  take  care  of  a  tapper  who  had  a 
shortage  of  cash — only  the  trader.   Joao  Carlos  not  only  received  his 
portion  of  the  commission  for  the  rubber  sent  to  Belem,  the  state 
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capital,  but  he  also  received  a  hefty  proportion  of  the  tapper's 
money.   Joao  Carlos  had  a  reputation  as  a  fair  and  honest  trader.   In 
this  way  he  built  up  a  wide  client  network  and  although  he  was  not  the 
largest  trader  in  Italtuba,  he  was  a  close  second. 

From  his  profits  in  the  rubber  trade,  Joao  Carlos  set  up  a  large 
cattle  fazenda  (plantation  or  farm)  across  the  river  from  Italtuba 
(it  had  been  a  small  rubber  plantation  previously) .   There  were  no 
legal  land  titles  during  this  period,  but  no  one  argued  with  such  an 
influential  man.   On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  one  else  who  could 
use  the  land  for  anything  but  subsistence  farming.   Along  with  his 
cattle  ranch,  Joao  Carlos  constructed  a  small  slaughterhouse  where 
cattle  were  butchered  for  local  consumption.   He  was  the  only  supplier 
for  the  community.   Cattle  were  also  sold  to  the  Ministry-  of  Agriculture 
who  had  taken  over  Henry  Ford's  rubber  enterprise  in  the  town  of  Ford- 
landia,  just  over  the  northern  border  of  the  raunicipio  of  Italtuba. 
The  income  from  these  enterprises  allowed  him  to  build  a  large  house  on 
the  first  street  and  to  travel  frequently  to  Belem  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  the  early  1960 's  Joao  Carlos  was  elected  mayor  of  the  raunici- 
pio of  Italtuba.   This  represented  the  culmination  of  his  career.   He 
had  been  nominated  by  his  peers  and  elected  by  means  of  a  large  kinship 
(both  his  and  his  wife's  families  along  with  his  many  compadres)  and 
client  network.   During  his  term  of  office  (1963-1969),  the  military 
took  over  the  national  government  and  Joao  Carlos  was  named  interventor 
(  intervenor") ,  a  temporary  position  implying  appointment  by  the  ruling 
junta.   When  elections  were  held  in  1970,  Joao  Carlos  did  not  run. 

Because  of  the  gold  boom  he  had  begun  buying  gold  and  in  a  limi- 
ted fashion  had  been  supplying  some  of  the  needs  of  the  pilots  who  were 
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flying  to  the  gold  fields.   Itaituba  had  not  yet  become  a  major  supply 
point.   In  1970  with  the  initiation  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  construc- 
tion and  the  first  influx  of  colonists,  business  expanded  for  Joao 
Carlos.   This  period  began  on  an  inauspicious  note  for  him,  however. 
Wlien  the  first  construction  crews  arrived  in  Itaituba  with  several 
officials  of  the  colonization  agency  (INCRA)  they  set  up  camp  across 
the  river  from  the  town.   The  camp  was  located  on  Joao  Carlos'  fazenda. 
Since  he  had  no  title  to  the  land,  the  government,  through  their  agents, 

claimed  a  large  portion  fronting  the  river  as  the  site  of  their  new 

2 
agropolis  and  administrative  center."   Joao  Carlos  never  received  any 

compensation. 

At  this  point  in  time,  Joao  Carlos  was  the  leading  merchant  in 
the  town  of  Itaituba,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  highway,  another  mer- 
chant opened  a  new  store  which  began  to  rival  Joao  Carlos'  supremacy. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  of  my  informants,  Joao  Carlos  simply  did  not 
change  fast  enough.   Other  merchants  began  to  improve  their  stock  espe- 
cially with  items  which  were  in  demand  by  the  construction  crews  and 
agency  officials  who  arrived  in  greater  and  greater  numbers.   In  short, 
Joao  Carlos  had  lost  his  fazenda  and  cattle  operation,  and  although  the 
slaughterhouse  was  still  his  he  had  no  cattle  to  slaughter.   At  the 
same  time,  market  demands  were  changing,  supply  routes  were  being  modi- 
fied, and  consumer  tastes  were  radically  changed. 

There  are  three  stores  operated  by  Joao  Carlos  in  Itaituba.   One 
of  the  stores  is  across  the  river  in  the  community  of  Miritituba  (the 
agropolis)  where  he  was  granted  permission  to  set  up  a  store.   Its  stock 
is  limited  in  variety  and  the  prices  are  high.   Since  all  other  business 
Cakes  place  in  Itaituba,  people  in  the  agropolis  do  most  of  their  buying 
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at  stores  there  where  prices  are  lower.   The , remaining  two  stores  are 
on  First  Street.   His  original  store  stocks  food,  small  appliances,  yard 
goods,  housewares  and  cosmetics.   The  shelves  are  dusty  and  poorly 
arranged.   The  young  female  employees  spend  most  of  their  day  sitting 
out  front  talking.   Prices  are  slightly  above  his  main  competitor's 
prices . 

The  third  store  is  located  near  the  second  on  First  Street.   It 
is  a  successful  enterprise.   It  is  basically  a  hardware  store  and  sells 
bottled  gas  (the  only  place  bottled  gas  is  sold  in  Itaituba).   It  is 
run  by  two  older  men  who  are  helpful  and  try  to  keep  the  stock  varied 
and  up-to-date.   Many  of  the  colonists  from  the  Transamazon  buy  their 
tools,  lanterns,  and  other  supplies  at  this  store.   One  other  aspect  of 
Joao  Carlos'  business  has  proved  to  be  successful.   His  supplies  are 
ordered  through  a  warehouse  in  Minas  Gerais  and  are  delivered  by  truck. 
Since  they  are  bought  directly  from  the  warehouse,  the  wholesale  price 
is  lower.   Due  to  expensive  truck  transportation  costs  the  retail  price 
is  about  the  same  as  goods  bought  from  suppliers  in  Belem  and  shipped 
in  by  boat,  but  the  variety,  quality,  and  freshness  (in  the  case  of 
foodstuffs)  is  superior  to  those  in  the  community's  other  large  general 
store.   Since  there  is  a  slow  stock  turnover,  however,  one  must  purchase 
soon  after  a  shipment  of  foodstuffs  arrives. 

All  in  all,  Joao  Carlos  appears  to  be  losing  his  grip  on  local 
business  affairs.   Rumor  has  it  that  he  has  been  losing  ground  to  other 
people  in  town  in  the  area  of  real  estate.   The  researcher  knows  of 
several  recent  deals  where  property  on  which  he  had  a  signed  agreement- 
to-purchase  was  bought  by  a  competitor.   A  local  accountant  confided 
to  the  researcher  that  Joao  Carlos'  employees  mismanage  his  affairs 
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largely  because  they  have  no  consistent  supervision.   Local  gossips  say 
that  he  spends  too  much  time  courting  his  female  clerks.   As  a  result, 
he  no  longer  lives  with  his  wife.   In  short,  the  era  of  Joao  Carlos, 
the  traditional  entrepreneur,  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Rene  Santos 

Rene  Santos,  like  Joao  Carlos,  is  a  native  of  the  region.   His 
older  brother  is  still  involved  in  trading  upriver  from  Itaituba.   The 
most  important  commodity  is  now  gold,  but  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts  are 
still  traded.   Rene  worked  for  many  years  for  his  brother.   In  1961, 
however,  he  came  to  Itaituba  in  order  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
He  set  himself  up  as  a  baker  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  town's  leading 
citizens,  Bibi  dos  Campos.   Rene's  brother  had  fallen  on  hard  times  and 
was  unable  to  give  monetary  help  to  Rene,  but  he  was  able  to  leave  him 
with  a  legacy  of  knowledge  about  business  in  the  region  and  wrote  an 
introduction  for  Rene  to  his  friend  Bibi  dos  Campos.   Bibi  died  in  1969, 
but  by  that  time  Rene  had  progressed  from  baker  to  owner  of  a  small 
barracao  or  front  room  store  in  his  house  on  First  Street.   Rene  tells 
of  the  rough  times  he  had  with  establishing  this  store.   He  and  his  wife 
worked  long  hours  and  had  a  very  small  business.   In  1970  when  the 
Highway  work  began,  it  was  Rene  who  decided  to  stock  the  goods  which  the 
workers  would  need.   With  a  small  amount  of  capital  borrowed  from  rela- 
tives, he  bought  an  initial  stock  which  included  canned  meats  and  vege- 
tables, a  wide  assortment  of  soaps,  toothpastes,  colognes,  cigarettes, 
ready-made  clothes,  soft  drinks  by  the  case,  beer  by  the  case,  and 
hardware  items.   The  construction  workers  and  agency  personnel  began  to 
frequent  his  store  and  pay  in  cash.   It  was  at  this  point  that  Rene  de- 
cided he  could  offer  credit  to  old-time  friends  and  relatives.   No  new 
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accounts  were  opened.   With  cash  sales,  he  was  able  to  re-stock  his 
shelves  at  regular  intervals.   In  addition,  he  was  able  to  begin  build- 
ing a  cash  surplus. 

As  his  business  expanded,  he  hired  new  employees.   They  were 
friends  and  kinsmen,  all  residents  of  Itaituba.   He  hired  the  baker  who 
had  been  his  helper  to  bake  bread  for  Rene's  store  exclusively.   Another 
old  friend  was  put  in  charge  of  the  warehousing.   His  daughters  and  wife 
did  the  clerking  whenever  they  could.   Finally,  because  of  the  failure 
of  a  large  business  in  the  town  of  Sao  Luis  do  Tapajos,  Rene  was  able 
to  hire  a  skilled  accountant  who  was  relocating  in  Itaituba. 

With  a  good  supporting  staff,  Rene  was  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  expanding  market.   The  advent  of  the  highway  had  an  additional  effect 
on  the  community.   Since  more  goods  and  support  services  were  available, 
much  more  of  the  gold  began  to  move  through  Itaituba  rather  than  Santa- 
rem.   Itaituba  was  much  closer,  after  all,  and  had  only  lacked  a  regular 
supply  line.   Now,  Rene  was  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mine  operators 
as  well  as  the  highway-related  market.   He  would  supply  the  operators 
with  large  quantities  of  staple  goods  which  were  shipped  in  once  a 
month  along  with  the  regular  stock  for  his  store.   These  items  would  be 
warehoused  and  used  to  fill  orders  for  the  mines.   More  pilots  were  now 
located  in  Itaituba  flying  supplies  for  the  mines  and  bringing  gold  out. 
Rene  often  received  payment  in  gold  and  this  added  to  his  profits. 

It  soon  became  clear  to  Rene  that  with  the  opening  of  the  highway 
and  the  continued  population  increase,  his  home  could  not  begin  to 
handle  all  of  the  necessary  surplus.   He  had  bought  the  building  next 
door  for  a  warehouse,  but  this  had  not  alleviated  the  space  problem  for 
long.   With  some  personal  connections  in  Belem  he  was  able  to  arrange 
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for  a  substantial  loan  in  order  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  new 
store  on  Second  Street  where  there  was  some  land  on  which  he  could 
build. 

When  the  new  store  was  completed  in  1972,  it  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind  along  the  Transaraazon  Highway.   In  addition  to  a  spacious 
first  floor,  Rene  was  able  to  put  in  a  basement  since  the  property 
sloped  downward  toward  the  river.   The  building  contains  approximately 
7,500  sq.  ft.   It  has  its  own  electric  generator  since  the  town  at  the 
time  of  the  store's  construction  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  supply 
such  a  store.   The  generator  operated  a  meat  freezer,  several  coolers, 
fans,  lights,  and  assorted  other  equipment.   For  a  community  which  had 
only  received  its  first  refrigerator  several  years  before,  this  building 
was  a  spectacular  innovation. 

At  the  front  of  the  store  there  are  three  check-out  aisles  with 
cash  registers  (unknown  items  to  most  natives  of  Itaituba)  and  an  area 
for  checking  packages.   The  majority  of  the  main  floor  contains  shelves 
of  foodstuffs,  both  canned  and  packaged,  paper  products,  cosmetics, 
housewares,  toys,  small  appliances,  furniture,  yard  goods,  a  separate 
clothing  counter  with  ready-made  clothes,  and  a  "fine"  jewelry  and 
perfume  counter  at  the  back.   Above  the  main  floor  and  at  the  back  is  a 
raised  office  for  Rene  and  his  accountant.   The  office  is  air-conditioned, 
and  was  the  first  such  unit  in  Itaituba. 

In  the  basement  there  is  a  meat  counter  with  quantities  of  beef 
refrigerated  in  a  cooler.   Alongside  the  meat  counter  is  a  delicatessen 
cooler  with  such  rare  items  as  bacon,  cheese,  packaged  sausages,  lettuce, 
and  other  vegetables.   As  a  complement  to  the  meat  and  delicatessen 
sections,  there  is  a  lunch  counter  which  serves  ice  cream,  cake,  and 
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other  snack  items.   A  large  hardware  comer  rounds  out  the  basement 
departments,  for  the  store  can  only  be  described  as  a  miniature  depart- 
ment store. 

As  the  population  of  the  town  increased,  Rene  began  to  advertise 
his  lower  prices  and  wide  selection  of  foodstuffs  and  goods  with  a  suc- 
cession of  gimmicks.   On  Christmas  Day  all  children  received  a  free  toy 
from  Rene's  Department  Store.   Pens,  key  chains,  matches,  and  other 
such  items  were  emblazoned  with  the  slogan  and  the  name  of  the  store. 
Rene  sponsored  soccer  games,  festivals,  parades,  and  the  like.   Modem 
advertising  techniques  had  come  to  Itaituba. 

Through  all  of  his  expansion,  however,  Rene  kept  employing  his 
local  friends.   He  confided  In  very  few  of  the  "outsiders"  and  employed 
none  of  them  until  very  recently.   Some  of  his  most  loyal  employees 
were  able  to  start  businesses  of  their  own  with  his  help.   In  one  other 
area,  Rene  followed  traditional  ways.   Even  after  the  opening  of  the 
highway,  Rene  bought  his  stock  from  wholesalers  in  Belem  and  shipped 
them  in  by  boat.   He  felt  that  the  highway  was  too  risky  (it  was  true 
that  the  highway  was  closed  for  a  large  part  of  the  six-month  rainy 
season) ,  and  that  he  owed  much  to  his  friends  in  Belem  who  had  helped 
him  initially. 

With  his  profits,  Rene  invested  in  land  (a  traditional  Amazonian 
pattern)  both  in  town  and  in  the  rural  areas,  but  did  little  to  develop 
it.   Most  profits  were  reinvested  In  the  store.  Whereas  Joao  Carlos 
became  involved  in  politics,  land,  and  cattle,  Rene  directed  the  vast 
majority  of  his  attention  toward  his  business.   In  the  opinion  of  many 
local  people  this  is  what  allowed  him  to  succeed  in  such  a  spectacular 
fashion. 
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Recently,  things  have  not  gone  well  for  Rene.   His  daughters  are 
all  In  school  in  Belera  since  he  felt  the  schools  in  Itaituba  would  not 
prepare  them  well  for  the  university.   His  oldest  employees,  except  for 
the  accountant,  have  begun  to  branch  out  on  their  own.   This  has  left 
much  of  the  work  load  on  Rene  and  his  wife.   The  business  has  stopped 
expanding  at  a  rapid  rate  because  population  has  leveled  off.   Too,  the 
great  numbers  of  construction  workers  from  the  outside  have  moved  on  to 
other  areas.   Since  jobs  are  scarce  even  among  local  people,  demand  for 
luxury  items  in  his  store  has  dropped.   Perhaps  even  more  telling  is 
the  increasing  competition  from  more  progressive  minded  entrepreneurs 
moving  in  from  the  urban  areas  of  Brazil.   His  large  department  store, 
which  still  has  the  lowest  prices  on  most  items,  nonetheless  receives 
competition  from  other  stores.   Each  new  store  has  reduced  the  volume  of 
Rene's  business. 

The  opening  of  a  Bank  of  Brazil  branch  in  Itaituba  has  also 
taken  away  a  major  advantage  which  Rene  had  over  other  entrepreneurs. 
Now,  everyone  has  access  to  the  credit  and  financing  facilities  of  a 
bank.   Newcomers  are  often  even  more  skilled  at  securing  financing  than 
is  Rene.   My  own  observations  at  the  bank  revealed  that  Rene  spends  a 
large  part  of  each  day  there.   He  goes  over  his  daily  receipts,  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  tax  and  finance  problems  of  his  business,  and  tries  to 
gauge  what  is  happening  in  other  economic  sectors  of  the  community.   The 
vast  plethora  of  state  and  federal  agencies  now  present  in  the  community 
have  enormously  complicated  the  bureaucratic  tasks  of  all  merchants. 
In  my  opinion,  many  of  Rene's  energies  are  sapped  dealing  with  these 
problems . 

This  last  feature  is  a  hallmark,  I  believe,  of  the  transitional 
entrepreneur.   He  attempts  to  deal  with  all  of  his  problems  personally. 
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In  a  bureaucracically  complex  Brazil,  one  must  delegate  some  of  these 
tasks  to  others.   Observing  Rene  in  the  bank  is  revealing.   Bank  person- 
nel are  rotated  into  Itaituba  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals.   Rene 
does  all  his  business  through  one  bank  officer  whose  friendship  and 
influence  he  cultivates.   When  a  new  bank  officer  arrives  to  replace 
his  old  contact,  Rene  must  start  all  over  again.   Since  major  decisions 
are  made  only  by  the  bank  manager  who  consults  with  Belem,  Rene  is  not 
really  concentrating  his  energies  at  the  source  of  power. 

In  short,  increasing  competition  and  dealing  personally  with  all 
bureaucratic  problems  have  cut  into  Rene's  business  success  in  the  past 
year.   His  store,  which  was  once  the  showcase  of  the  community,  is 
dusty.   The  stock  is  no  longer  well-displayed  nor  is  the  variety  what 
it  once  was.   Above  all,  he  and  his  wife  are  spending  all  of  their  time 
tending  to  the  business  of  the  store.   His  wife  supervises  the  cashiers 
and  srock  personnel  and  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  cash  register  herself. 
Rene  has  lost  interest  in  new  schemes  and  is  divesting  himself  of  some 
of  his  property.   Although  he  himself  has  not  announced  it,  many  believe 
he  will  shortly  turn  the  operation  of  his  store  over  to  someone  else 
and  move  to  Belem. 

Francisco  Borges 

Francisco  is  a  modem  frontier  entrepreneur.   He  has  been  in 
Itaituba  for  a  year  and  eight  months.   He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Mara- 
nhao  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Sao  Paulo,  the  nation's  largest  city. 
In  1970,  just  ahead  of  the  highway,  Francisco  opened  a  furniture  store 
in  the  city  of  Maraba,  the  first  major  city  along  the  Transamazon  High- 
way proceeding  from  Belem.   By  the  end  of  197  5,  competition  became 
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increasingly  stiff  and  Francisco  decided  he  could  make  more  profits  by 
moving  his  business  to  a  section  of  the  highway  where  conditions  could 
still  be  described  as  "booming." 

His  store  in  Itaituba  called  the  Casa  Maranhense  is  located  on 
Second  Street  very  near  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  The  main  feature  of  its 
display  area  is  a  television  set.  As  yet,  no  television  signals  can  be 
picked  up  in  Itaituba,  but  Francisco  believes  that  when  it  does  come 
he  will  be  the  first  to  sell  television  sets.  This  spirit  of  firstness 
is  a  motto  with  Francisco.  He  is,  in  part,  the  reason  why  Rene  stopped 
selling  furniture  in  his  store. 

Although  Francisco's  store  is  not  large  in  comparison  with  Rene's 
Department  Store,  it  is  well-stocked  with  furniture  and  small  applian- 
ces.  A  representative  sample  of  living  room  suites  (usually  plastic- 
coated  in  this  dusty  and  rainy  climate),  dinette  sets,  beds,  wardrobes, 
and  miscellaneous  chairs  are  displayed.   Refrigerators  and  washing 
machines  come  in  at  irregular  intervals.   There  is  also  a  small  warehouse 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  store  containing  duplicates  of  display  mer- 
chandise, sometimes  in  different  colors. 

Most  of  Francisco's  customers  are  employees  of  state  or  federal 
agencies  and  military  families  who  have  been  transferred  here  from 
other  regions.   Rather  than  ship  their  furniture  to  Itaituba — besides 
being  a  rather  costly  venture,  items  often  arrive  broken — they  store 
their  belongings  with  family  or  friends  and  buy  all  new  furnishing  when 
they  arrive.   Francisco  admits  that  not  everyone  does  this,  but  enough 
do  it  to  make  it  profitable.   There  is  also  a  certain  element  of  pres- 
tige involved  when  local  residents  purchase  a  new  item  for  their  homes. 
Traditional  wicker  furniture,  which  would  be  valuable  in  southern 
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Brazil,  is  shunted  aside  and  discarded  whenever  a  new  plastic  or 
formica  piece  can  be  bought  to  replace  it.   This  means  additional  busi- 
ness for  Francisco  or  his  two  other  competitors. 

Merchandise  is  shipped  in  by  truck  from  Sao  Paulo.   It  often 
arrives  damaged,  so  Francisco  employs  three  men  to  repair  furniture  and 
appliances  which  have  arrived  broken.   Sending  the  furniture  back  is 
useless.   It  takes  too  much  time  and  may  break  a  second  time  on  reship- 
ment.   Because  of  his  previous  residence  in  Sao  Paulo,  Francisco  travels 
there  every  two  to  three  months  to  make  purchases  for  his  store.   He 
knows  the  wholesalers,  shippers,  and  government  functionaries  with  whom 
he  must  deal.   All  purchases  must  be  made  in  cash  in  Sao  Paulo  because 
of  the  Amazon's  special  status.   Its  status  as  an  "area  of  priority 
development"  (area  prioritaria  de  desenvolvimento)  means  that  merchants 
in  the  south  who  sell  on  credit  to  persons  living  along  the  Transamazon 
cannot  sell  promissory  notes  to  a  third  party.   Should  the  holder  of 
such  a  promissory  note  decide  not  to  pay,  there  is  no  legal  recourse 
open  to  force  payment.   This  status  may  soon  end. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  promissory  notes  cannot  be  used 
in  Itaituba.   Within  the  comnunity  of  Italtuba,  the  selling  of  promis- 
sory notes  has  allowed  for  expansion  of  the  credit  sector.   Merchants 
in  town  sell  merchandise  on  credit  to  customers.   The  merchant  then 
sells  the  promissory  note  to  the  bank  (this  is  done  at  the  bank  manager's 
discretion  up  to  a  certain  limit).   The  bank  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  debt  and  payments  are  collected  by  them.   The  original  premise  of 
this  service  was  that  the  bank  carried  considerably  more  legal  clout 
and  prestige  than  an  individual  merchant,  and  thus  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  securing  payment.   This  practice  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
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merchants,  but  the  regional  bank  inspector  expressed  displeasure  at  the 
volume  of  debts  secured  by  the  bank  and  discontinued  the  practice  for 
several  months.   Volume  in  large  appliance  and  furniture  items  was  very 
much  reduced  as  a  result,  and  Francisco  was  particularly  hard  hit. 

Francisco's  success  can  be  traced  to  his  arrival  in  Itaituba  with 
the  capital  to  buy  and  stock  his  entire  store,  his  previous  experience 
with  modern  marketing  techniques,  and  his  experience  with  the  credit 
and  finance  services  of  the  Brazilian  banking  community.   With  his 
previous  experience,  coupled  with  his  personal  acquaintance  with  several 

wholesalers  in  Sao  Paulo,  he  has  realized  enormous  profits  over  the  past 

3 
year  and  a  half. 

However,  the  circumstances  which  caused  him  to  move  from  Maraba 
to  Itaituba  in  the  first  place  may  soon  be  catching  up  with  him  in 
Itaituba.   In  Maraba,  Francisco  stated  that  the  competition  became  too 
stiff.   A  closer  look  snows  us  that  a  fourth  type  of  entrepreneur  has 
moved  into  the  Maraba  area,  the  national  entrepreneur.   National  chain 
stores  such  as  Lojas  Brasileiras  and  Casas  Pemambucanas  are  beginning 
to  locate  in  Maraba  and  even  in  Altamira  where  Casas  Paraibanos  opened 
a  store  in  May,  1977.   They  soon  may  be  established  in  Itaituba.   When 
Itaituba  reaches  a  certain  population  size,  entrepreneurs  like  Francisco 
may  be  forced  into  competition  with  national-chain  entrepreneurs  such 
as  the  ones  mentioned  above.   Many  regionally-based  transitional  entre- 
preneurs will  be  forced  out  of  business.   The  ones  who  remain,  faced 
with  stiff  competition,  will  have  to  get  by  on  a  smaller  profit  margin 
either  by  lowering  prices  or  extending  credit  on  more  liberal  terms 
than  the  national  merchants.  As  yet,  of  course,  this  has  not  occurred 
in  Itaituba,  but  according  to  Francisco,  the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
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He  is  keeping  his  eye  on  other  frontier  areas  farther  west  or  in  areas 
where  huge  construction  or  mining  projects-  are  underway.   Higher  profits 
are  possible  in  boom  areas  and  if  his  health  and  finances  permit,  Fran- 
cisco plans  yet  another  move  when  the  time  comes. 

Several  interesting  points  arise  out  of  Che  data  just  presented. 
First,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  three  types  of  entrepreneurs  I  have 
mentioned — traditional,  transitional,  and  modem  frontier — a  fourth 
which  is  not  yet  present  in  Itaituba:   the  national  entrepreneur.   The 
national  entrepreneur  represents  the  larger  and  more  powerful  capitalist 
elements  of  the  nation.   Their  access  to  resources  beyond  those  of  the 
other  entrepreneurs  makes  effective  competition  difficult.   Should  the 
market  in  Itaituba  expand  much  beyond  its  current  level,  the  national 
interests  will  be  able  to  come  in  and  operate  successfully,  thus  repla- 
cing many  local  and  regional  entrepreneurs. 

The  benefits  brought  in  by  entrepreneurs  engaged  in  conmerce 
have  largely  been  aimed  at  the  middle  and  upper  classes.   The  goods  and 
services  offered  are  largely  for  their  consumption.   Agency  and  military 
personnel  are  a  ready-made  market  supplemented  by  the  small  local  elite. 
The  poorer  citizens  of  Itaituba  participate  only  marginally  in  this  new 
sphere. 

Entrepreneurs  of  all  types  have  several  characteristics  in  common. 
They  must  use  innovative  techniques.   Even  the  traditional  entrepreneurs 
have  changed  their  merchandising  techniques  in  the  face  of  changing  con- 
ditions, although  often  much  later  than  the  other  entrepreneurs.   All 
of  the  entrepreneurs  mentioned  above  have  had  previous  business  exper- 
ience.  All,  except  the  traditional  ones,  have  had  substantial  initial 
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capital  to  invest.   All  also  use  the  credit  and  finance  services 
offered  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  Naturally,  some  are  more  successful 
than  others.   Modern  marketing  techniques  including  advertising  and 
meeting  changing  consumer  demands  have  figured  greatly  in  the  success 
of  the  transitional  and  modern  frontier  entrepreneurs.   Finally,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  a  knowledge  of  the  bureaucratic,  tax  and  finan- 
cial systems  of  the  modern  nation-state  is  necessary  for  the  survival 
of  any  entrepreneur  who  intends  to  be  successful  in  a  community  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  integrated  into  national  Brazilian  life. 

In  my  discussion,  I  have  out  of  necessity  neglected  to  mention 
entrepreneurs  in  other  sectors  besides  the  commercial  sector.   They,  of 
course,  do  exist  in  Itaituba.   The  mining  and  agricultural  sectors  have 
grown  concomitantly  with  the  commercial  sector.   Outside  of  Itaituba, 
especially  along  the  Transamazon  Highway,  agricultural  entrepreneurs 
abound.   The  researcher,  however,  did  not  study  these  entrepreneurs. 
In  the  community  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  entrepreneurs  who 
deal  in  the  processing  and  buying  of  agricultural  products. 

One  of  these  entrepreneurs,  a  former  employee  of  EMATER,  the 
state  agricultural  extension  agency,  became  one  of  the  largest  bulk  rice 
buyers  in  the  area.   A  native  of  the  Northeast,  his  knowledge  of  the 
region,  the  local  bureaucracy,  and  the  farmers  themselves  allowed  him  to 
successfully  begin  his  business.   Admittedly,  his  employ  with  the  Rural 
Extension  Agency  (EMATER)  overlapped  with  the  initial  stages  of  estab- 
lishing his  warehouse.   Some  have  accused  him  of  collusion  with  the 
local  representative  of  the  CFP,  which  sets  minimum  government-subsidized 
prices  for  certain  agricultural  products  including  rice,  jute,  malva, 
and  the  like.   Alberto,  the  warehouse  owner,  allegedly  convinced  the 
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CFP  representative  to  offer  lower  than  the  official  price  for  colonists' 
rice.   After  this  offer  was  made,  Alberto  came  along  and  offered 
slightly  more  but  still  less  than  the  official  price.   The  end  result 
was  that  Alberto  bought  60,000  sacks  of  rice  and  sold  them  to  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  (the  official  purchasing  agency  for  CFP)  at  a  considerable 
profit.   Another  more  charitable  explanation  related  Co  the  surplus  of 
rice  plaguing  the  Belem  market  during  this  period.   Because  of  the  bul- 
ging warehouses  of  the  CFP,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  told  colonists  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  transport  their  own  rice  to  Belem.   It 
may  have  been  less  expensive  to  sell  rice  at  a  lower  price  to  Alberto 
rather  than  ship  it  oneself  to  Belem.   A  final  interesting  fact  about 
Alberto  is  that  the  warehouse  he  has  built  is  located  in  Miritituba  on 
property  he  bought  from  XNCRA.   This  is  concrete  evidence  of  the  shrink- 
ing role  of  the  colonization  agency  along  the  Transamazon.   INCRA  has 
begun  a  process  of  divestiture  in  the  agropolis  of  Miritituba. 

The  mining  sector  is  also  a  fertile  area  for  new  entrepreneurs. 
There  are  eight  legal  buyers  in  Itaituba.   Legal  buyers  are  those  who 
register  with  the  Recelta  Federal  (Federal  Tax  Agency)  and  pay  a  1  per- 
cent tax  on  all  gold  shipped  out  of  Itaituba.   This  tax  is  called  the 
UIM  or  linico  Imposto  de  Minera^ao.   The  gold  buyers  include  both  natives 
and  immigrants.   All  but  one  of  the  five  most  prominent  buyers  are 
connected  with  larger  firms  in  Sao  Paulo  or  Minas  Gerais.   Since  a  great 
deal  of  the  gold  (85  percent  according  to  one  estimate)  is  sent  out  of 
Itaituba  illegally,  these  connections  are  not  widely  broadcast.   The  tax 
on  the  gold  itself  is  not  significant,  but  the  income  tax  on  Che  amount 
earned  through  its  sale  would  be  significant.   Just  as  in  the  commercial 
sector,  small-scale  entrepreneurs  are  continually  operating  on  the 
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fringes.   During  Che  nine  nxjnth  period  the  researcher  spend  in  Itaituba, 
three  small-scale  gold  buyers  opened  businesses.   Two  of  these  went  out 
of  business  before  I  left. 

One  such  gold  buyer,  Dladorim,  came  to  Itaituba  early  in  1976.   A 
native  of  the  interior  of  the  Northeastern  state  of  Pernarabuco,  Dladorim 
had  been  a  small-scale  entrepreneur  all  of  his  life.   He  had  been  a 
traveling  salesman,  a  small  merchant  dealing  basically  in  yard  goods, 
and  more  recently  a  clerk  in  a  raunicfpio  in  Pemambuco.   With  the  elec- 
tion of  an  opposition  candidate  to  the  post  of  mayor  in  his  native  town, 
Diadorim  found  himself  out  of  work.   With  no  certain  prospects  at  home, 
he  set  out  for  Para  and  Che  "booming"  Transamazon  Highway.   Diadorim 
arrived  with  about  U.S.  $2,500  (Cr$  30,000)  as  an  initial  stake.   He 
rented  a  nice  house  on  a  cross  street  between  Second  and  Third  Street 
for  U.S.  $308  per  month  (Cr$  4,000),  and  commissioned  a  sign  painter  to 
letter  "We  Buy  Gold"  on  the  house  front.   Diadorim  explained  to  me  that 
he  decided  to  become  a  gold  buyer  for  two  reasons.   First,  he  had  read 
about  the  discovery  of  much  gold  in  Itaituba,  and  second,  gold  buying 
required  only  a  small  initial  investment.   He  purchased  a  scale  and 
weights,  paid  the  sign  painter  and  operated  out  of  his  home.   Rather 
than  spending  his  cash  on  stock  which  might  or  might  not  be  sold,  he 
used  his  cash  to  buy  gold — a  readily  negotiable  commodity. 

After  an  initial  period  of  barely  meeting  his  monthly  expenses, 
Diadorim  began  to  lose  money  and  was  finally  forced  out  of  business. 
He  had  arrived  during  a  particularly  bad  time  economically.   Gold  prices 
were  only  just  recovering  from  a  recent  recession.   Some  of  the  older 
gold  fields  were  not  producing  well  any  more.   Several  of  the  more 
established  buyers  owned  and  operated  their  own  mines,  and  therefore 
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had  a  steady  supply  of  gold.   Dladorim  did  not.   He  also  did  not  have  a 
group  of  miners  with  whom  he  regularly  dealt.   These  friendship  and 
professional  relationships  are  often  built  up  by  once  having  worked  in 
a  particular  mine  area  prior  to  going  into  business  for  oneself.   The 
final  factor  in  Diadorim's  unsuccessful  venture  was  that  he  initiated 
his  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  December.   The 
rainy  season  is  the  slow  period  for  the  miners  since  creeks  and  rivers 
rise  considerably  during  this  time  of  the  year  making  placer-style 
mining  difficult.   One  day  in  April,  I  noticed  that  Diadorim's  house 
was  closed.   Neighbors  told  me  he  had  gone  back  to  Pemambuco  the 
night  before  with  his  entire  family  taking  only  those  belongings  they 
could  transport  as  baggage  on  the  bus.   He  had  been  selling  his  furni- 
ture off  during  the  preceding  week  and  had  undoubtedly  left  owing  money 
to  his  landlord  and  a  few  local  stores.   In  short,  Diadorim  had  begun 
at  a  poor  time  from  the  standpoint  of  gold  production  and  price,  and 
did  not  possess  sufficient  financial  reserves.   The  latter  factor  seemed 
a  common  denominator  in  various  entrepreneurial  failures  in  Itaituba. 
In  addition  to  those  specializing  solely  in  buying  and  selling 
of  gold,  local  jewelers  buy  gold  for  the  manufacture  of  their  wares. 
There  is  also  a  gold  buyer  who  represents  a  major  distributor  of  gold 
to  dentists.   In  the  long  run,  however,  the  small  amount  of  tax  money 
generated  by  the  gold  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  money 
generated  selling  supplies  to  the  mine  owners  and  miners.   Four  of  the 
gold  buyers  have  also  branched  out  into  warehousing  and  shipping  of 
supplies  to  the  mines.   There  are  also  five  additional  dispatching 
agents.   Fully  60  percent  of  the  317  commercial  establishments  in  Ita- 
ituba depend  on  the  miners  for  more  than  half  ot  their  business. 
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Fifteen  percent  of  the  sales  tax  (lOl  or  Iraposto  de  Comercio  e  Merca- 
dorla)  receipts  on  all  merchandise  sold  in  tne  raunicipio  is  returned 
to  Itaituba.   This  raoney  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  revenue  for 
the  municipal  government.   Sixty  percent  of  that  money  is  due  to  gold- 
related  enterprises. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  fieldwork  in  the  community  I  decided  to 
test  some  of  my  assumptions  about  the  attitudes  of  the  local  entrepre- 
neurs with  a  short  interview  schedule  which  was  designed  to  open  the 
door  for  an  in-depth  interview.   This,  of  course,  did  not  always  occur. 
Some  people  did  not  wish  to  discuss  their  business  affairs.   The  thirty- 
one  interviews  conducted  represented  a  10  percent  sample  of  the  comner- 
cial  enterprises  inside  the  town  limits. 

The  questionnaire  elicited  information  concerning  place  of  origin, 
previous  experience,  why  he/she  had  located  in  Itaituba,  level  of  in- 
struction, and  questions  which  asked  for  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
situation  in  the  community.   A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  appears  in 
Appendix  III. 

The  results  of  the  interviews  corroborated  my  own  observations. 
More  importantly,  the  interviews  led  to  the  collection  of  many  of  the 
case  histories  which  were  used  in  constructing  the  typology  of  entre- 
preneurs . 

By  a  large  margin,  the  entrepreneurs  in  Itaituba  were  born  in 
the  Northeast  (20  or  64. 5  percent)  as  compared  to  25.8  percent  (8)  born 
in  Para  and  9.7  percent  (3)  born  in  southern  Brazil.   Of  those  entre- 
preneurs who  were  born  in  the  Northeast,  all  but  15  percent  (3)  had 
moved  to  Itaituba  since  1970.   Maranhao  and  Ceara  are  the  two  states 
of  the  Northeast  which  provided  the  largest  numbers  of  entrepreneurs. 
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These  states  are  followed  by  Piaul.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Paralba. 
Seventy-seven  percent  (24)  of  all  entrepreneurs  in  the  sample  had  immi- 
grated to  Itaituba  in  the  last  eight  years.   Almost  20  percent  (6)  had 
arrived  in  the  past  year.   These  figures  indicate  that  conditions  in 
Itaituba  are  still  considered  booming  by  those  who  immigrate  from  out- 
side the  area. 

The  entrepreneurs  are  almost  equally  divided  as  to  previous 
experience  in  business  with  Chose  having  some  previous  experience  being 
in  a  slight  majority  over  those  who  had  none.   Although  not  highly  edu- 
cated, fully  75  percent  (23)  of  the  entrepreneurs  had  at  least  one  year 
of  education.   Twenty-five  percent  (8)  had  completed  the  first  four  or 
five  years  primlrio  (primary  school),  and  10.7  percent  (3)  had  completed 
the  eighth  grade  and  beyond  (ginasial).   This  latter  group  included 
some  of  the  owners  of  the  largest  businesses  in  the  sample.   The  most 
successful  entrepreneur  in  the  sample,  an  immigrant  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  had  the  highest  educational  level  (second  year  of  technical 


school) . 


When  asked  why  they  had  located  in  Itaituba,  an  overwhelming 
number  (46.1  percent  or  14)  responded  chat  they  had  come  because  of  the 
highway  and  its  prominence  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio.   Twenty 
percent  (6)  heard  that  gold  had  been  discovered  In  the  area  and  an  equal 
percentage  expressed  their  change  in  residence  in  terms  of  conditions 
being  better  here  than  in  Che  place  they  had  left.   Sixty-four  percent 
(20)  of  those  questioned  intend  to  stay  in  Itaituba  indefinitely.   Thir- 
teen percent  (4)  stated  that  they  would  stay  until  business  falls  off, 
and  9.6  percent  (3)  expressed  their  intentions  of  leaving  within  the 
next  several  years  regardless  of  business  conditions.   On  the  other 
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hand,  although  they  expressed  an  intention  to  stay,  58  percent  (18) 
of  the  entrepreneurs  interviewed  perceived  busint  ss  conditions  in  the 
community  as  worsening,  16  percent  (5)  saw  them  as  neither  worsening  nor 
bettering,  and  only  26  percent  (8)  saw  them  as  improving.   These  results 
correspond  to  my  overall  impressions  of  business  as  stagnating  and 
slowing  down  considerably  from  1974  during  Che  height  of  the  construction 
and  expansion. 

The  question  concerning  what  Itaituba  needs  to  become  a  more 
developed  community  (uma  comunidade  mais  desenvolvida)  proved  most  dif- 
ficult for  the  respondents,  with  39  percent  (12)  answering  that  they 
did  not  know.   Of  those  who  did  respond  26  percent  (8)  cited  the  need 
for  a  new  mayor  as  the  most  important  factor  in  Itaituba' s  development. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  administration  of  this  questionnaire  fol- 
lowed the  appointment  of  an  engineer  as  the  major  of  the  neighboring 
municipio  of  Altamira  who  had  brought  television  and  numerous  other 
improvements  to  that  city.   Several  years  earlier  a  technocrat  had  been 
appointed  mayor  of  Maraba  which  lies  Co  the  east  of  Altamira.   That 
city,  too,  had  gained  many  benefits  after  the  appointment.   To  some  of 
the  businessmen  of  Itaituba,  the  appointment  of  a  government  technocrat 
as  mayor  is  indicative  of  the  government's  degree  of  concern  with  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  municipio.   They  see  the  continued  reign 
of  the  old-guard  local  politicians  in  Itaituba  as  an  ill  omen  for 
governmental  assistance.   Another  20  percent  (6)  noted  the  need  for 
several  service  items  such  as  electricity  twenty-four  hours  per  day, 
improved  sewer  and  drainage  systems,  the  addition  of  a  high  school  to 
the  educational  program,  and  paving  Che  dirt  streets.   A  final  group, 
16  percent  (5),  saw  the  key  to  Itaituba 's  development  in  economic  terms 
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citing  Che  need  for  a  stronger  market  (mercado  mais  forte)  and  cheaper 

wholesale  prices. 

In  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  nost  serious  conmunity-wide  problem, 
the  entrepreneurs  were  asked  to  name  the  most  serious  problem  in  the 
city  of  Itaituba.   There  were  no  difficulties  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion.  Forty-six  percent  (14)  agreed  that  the  most  serious  problem  was 
the  erratic  electric  system  and  the  lack  of  treated  water  for  the  city. 
Unpaved  streets  were  cited  as  the  most  serious  problem  by  16  percent 
(5),  and  10.7  percent  (3)  each  felt  Chat  unemployment  and  inadequate 
health  care  were  the  most  serious.   The  remaining  respondents  noted 
lack  of  adequate  financing,  prostitution,  and  the  absence  of  a  high 
school  (Segundo  Grau) .   Finally,  of  those  in  the  sample  who  had  lived 
in  Itaituba  before  the  highway  came  (16  percent  or  5),  there  was  100 
percent  agreement  that  conditions  were  better  now  than  they  had  been 
before.   This  final  question  points  Co  the  increase  in  commerce  and 
social  activity  in  the  town,  which  is  the  major  change  resulting  from 
the  recent  boom.   For  the  Brazilian,  this  increase  in  movimento,  or 
activity,  is  perhaps  the  chief  criteria  by  which  a  community  is  judged — 
the  more  movimento,  the  better  the  community.   In  that  sense,  Itaituba 
must  certainly  seem  a  better  community. 

A  Processual  Model  for  Entrepreneurial  Change 

Several  studies  have  been  cited  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter.   Each  study  contributes  to  the  formation  of  a  model  for  analy- 
sis of  Che  process  of  change  in  ItaiCuba  over  Che  period  from  1970  (pre- 
Transamazon  Highway)  until  1977.   Norman  Long,  for  instance,  stressed 
the  importance  of  links  between  the  local  economy  and  the  regional  and 
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national  economies.   Clifford  Geertz  listed  characteristics  of  entre- 
preneurs which  he  found  significant  in  his  study.   My  own  study  focuses 
on  a  period  of  rapid  change  over  seven  years.   I  chose  to  use  a  typology 
of  entrepreneurs  to  describe  change  at  various  points  in  time.   My  goal 
in  this  section  is  to  combine  these  efforts  into  a  model  which  will 
describe  what  Fredrik  Barth  refers  to  as  "the  processual  analysis"  of 
change  (Barth  1967a:66).  rather  than  solely  the  events  of  change.   The 
model  will  also  address  the  importance  of  continuity  (or  persistence) 
in  the  change  process. 

The  study  by  Long  of  highland  Peru  presents  some  analogies  and 
some  significant  differences  to  Itaituba.   On  the  one  hand,  the  linkage 
of  the  local  market  with  the  regional  and  national  systems  certainly 
exists  in  Itaituba  as  well  as  in  Peru.   In  effect  the  differences 
between  the  various  types  of  entrepreneurs  often  reflect  a  difference 
in  the  number  of  ties  the  entrepreneur  has  with  the  national  economy. 
For  example,  the  significant  difference  between  transitional  and  mod- 
ern seems   to  be  the  number  of  national  or  extrareglonal  ties,  modern 
having  a  greater  number  of  such  ties.   On  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
of  an  hacendado  system  and  the  close-knit  Indian  communities  presents  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  than  the  amorphous  communities  of  the 
Amazon  Basin.   The  emergence  of  brokers  between  the  village  and  urban 
area  in  Peru  through  kin  and  fictive  kin  connections  is  much  more  exten- 
sive than  in  Itaituba.   Natives  of  Itaituba  certainly  do  not  frequently 
return  to  their  home  town  during  the  yearly  patronal  festival  and  assume 
positions  of  importance  and  renew  ties.   Business  ties,  then,  are  much 
more  personalistic  in  Peru.   Kinship  and  compadrazgo  are  often  redefined 
in  the  business  situation  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrepreneur. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  home  community  and  its  networks. 
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The  case  in  Itaituba  represents  the  opposite.   Personalistic 
ties  are  still  important,  but  more  in  a  vertical  rather  than  horizontal 
sense.   The  goal  is  to  aspire  toward  the  urban  center,  its  ways  of  oper- 
ating, and  its  values.   New  entrepreneurs  often  have  no  relatives  in 
the  community  and  operate  strictly  on  a  "cash  and  carry"  basis.   The 
means  of  competition  and  the  rules  for  competing  are  directly  related 
to  the  national,  more  urban,  pattern. 

Geertz'  model  presents  six  characteristics  of  the  entrepreneurs 
he  studied.   Looking  at  tne  process  of  change  in  Itaituba,  I  found  that 
these  six  characteristics  applied  differently  to  the  three  entrepreneur- 
ial types  discussed  previously  in  the  chapter.   I  propose  that  these 
differences  in  application  represent  stages  in  the  process  of  change. 
The  model  I  propose,  then,  is  simply  an  analysis  of  the  change  situa- 
tion which  applies  Geertz 's  characteristics  to  each  of  the  types  of 
entrepreneurs.   This  analysis,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  a  picture  of 
the  process  of  change  in  Itaituba. 

The  first  of  Geertz' s  characteristics  notes  that  "innovative 
economic  leadership  occurs  in  a  fairly  well-defined  and  socially  homo- 
geneous group"  (Geertz  1963:147).   The  traditional  entrepreneurs  were 
those  who  dealt  in  rubber.   They  were  the  owners  of  trading  posts,  not 
only  in  the  town  of  Itaituba,  but  up  and  down  the  Tapajos  River.   Their 
families  had  usually  been  involved  in  commerce  in  the  state  capital. 
They  themselves  were  very  often  distant  relatives  of  the  state's  most 
influential  families  and  more  recently  descendants  of  Jewish  merchants, 
rubber  barons,  and  others  prominent  in  the  first  rubber  boom.   The 
social  system  in  which  they  stood  at  the  apex  was  based  on  a  reciprocal 
relationship  between  the  trader  and  the  customer.   At  its  best  this  was 
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knovm  as  the  patron-client  relationship  and  at  worst  debt-peonage. 
The  transitional  entrepreneur  came  out  of  the  same  social  group  as  the 
traditional  entrepreneur,  but  adapted  his  business  to  serve  a  new 
expanded  socioeconomic  system.   This  new  system  was  created  with  the 
coming  of  the  Transamazon  Highway.   Whereas  the  traditional  entrepreneur 
depended  on  the  extraction  of  rubber  and  other  jungle  products,  the 
transitional  entrepreneur  exploited  the  highway  itself  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant new  resource  for  the  coiranunity,  especially  in  terms  of  capital 
expenditure  by  the  state  and  federal  governments.   With  increased  econ- 
omic activity,  outsiders — merchants,  businessmen,  and  the  like — migrated 
into  the  area  to  serve  a  market  dominated  by  newcomers.   The  modern 
frontier  entrepreneurs  all  had  experience  outside  of  the  region  and  were 
attuned  to  the  more  "cosmopolitan"  tastes  and  demands  of  the  new  group. 
The  military  and  bureaucracies,  new  extractive  products,  and  an  expanded 
agricultural  sector  are  all  new  resources  for  the  entrepreneur  in  Itai- 
tuba.   The  direction  of  change  is  toward  less  well-defined  and  less  homo- 
geneous backgrounds  of  entrepreneurs. 

The  second  characteristic  is  that  the  entrepreneurial  group  has  a 
"long  history  of  extra-village  status  and  inter-local  orientation" 
(Geertz  1963:148).   This  also  applies  to  all  three  types  but  in  differ- 
ing degrees.   The  traditional  entrepreneur  had  business  connections 
throughout  the  state  and  especially  in  the  capital  city,  but  was  by  and 
large  locally  centered.   His  major  concern  was  often  helping  the  rubber 
collectors  in  line  and  selling  as  much  latex  as  possible  to  the  commer- 
cial houses  in  Bel em.   The  transitional  figure,  while  continuing  to  use 
the  same  business  connections  and  his  extra-community  status,  adopted 
more  urban  methods  and  techniques  to  the  expanded  market.   His  experiences 
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outside  became  especially  important  in  terras  of  expertise  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.   This  often  allowed  lower-level  traders  to  rise  up  and 
replace  some  of  the  local  elites.   The  modern  frontier  entrepreneur 
frequently  has  had  extensive  commercial  experience  in  one  or  more  commu- 
nities far  from  the  Amazon  region  and  especially  experience  in  inter- 
community orientation.   The  change  is  in  degree  of  Inter-community 
experience  and  orientation.   As  the  newcomers  arrive,  those  entrepre- 
neurs with  the  greatest  degree  of  such  orientation  are  most  likely  to 
be  successful. 

As  Itaituba  grew,  the  old  community,  centered  around  the  2,000 
or  more  people  who  lived  there  before  the  highway,  was  swallowed  up  by 
an  immigrant  group  four  times  its  size.   In  Geertz's  terms,  "the  larger 
group  out  of  which  the  innovative  group  is  emerging  .  .  .  is  .  .  . 
experiencing  a  fairly  radical  change  in  its  relationships  with  the 
wider  society  of  which  it  is  a  part"  (Geertz  1963:149).   The  highway 
construction  crews  and  the  first  wave  of  bureaucratic  personnel  signaled 
the  emergence  of  the  transitional  entrepreneur.   By  the  time  the  high- 
way was  completed,  contacts  between  Itaituba  and  the  rest  of  Brazil  had 
been  revolutionized.   From  bimonthly  contact  via  river  boat  during  the 
1950's  and  1960's,  Itaituba  is  now  accessible  via  air  and  road  every  day 
of  the  week.   The  immigration  brought  on  by  greater  accessibility  trig- 
gered the  concomitant  migration  of  modern  entrepreneurial  types  of  all 
over  Brazil.   Currently,  the  isolated  Amazonian  river  town  is  fully 
integrated  into  metropolitan  Brazil  making  way  for  the  fourth  type  of 
entrepreneur:   the  national  business  concern.   As  the  community  grew,  it 
widened  and  strengthened  its  links  with  the  rest  of  Brazil  spawning  new 
types  of  entrepreneurs  at  various  stages. 
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Entrepreneurs  ac  all  stages  view  themselves  as  ''the  main  vehicle 
of  religious  and  moral  excellence  within  a  generally  wayward,  unen- 
lightened, or  heedless  community"  (Geertz  1963:150).   In  Brazil  it  is 
viewed  more  in  terms  of  having  urban  customs  and  values  rather  than 
of  religious  excellence.   Entrepreneurs  for  the  most  part  are  leaders 
in  a  "backward"  community.   Stereotypical  perceptions  of  the  local 
caboclo  are  readily  adopted  by  the  new  entrepreneur.   However,  the 
modern  frontier  entrepreneur  often  has  much  less  actual  contact  with  the 
poorer  elements  of  the  community  than  either  the  traditional  or  transi- 
tional entrepreneurs  who  both  came  into  daily  contact  with  the  poor. 

The  fifth  characteristic  listed  by  Geertz  states  that  the  major 
problems  facing  the  entrepreneur  are  organizational  rather  than  tech- 
nical.  Here  again,  the  major  differences  among  the  three  types  of 
entrepreneurs  are  more  a  matter  of  degree  than  of  kind.   The  traditional 
entrepreneur  did  exploit  an  extractive  system  based  on  a  rather  low 
level  of  technology  and  had  evolved  a  system  that  was  admirably  suited 
to  that  level.   The  transitional  entrepreneur,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
characterized  by  his  technical  know-how  and  the  use  of  that  technical 
know-how  to  adapt  to  new  conditions.   He  struggled,  however,  with  organ- 
izational problems  brought  on  by  the  breakdown  of  the  old  socio-economic 
system.   The  modern  frontier  entrepreneur  is  impatient  with  the  vestiges 
of  the  old  system  and  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  as  organizational 
problems  continue.   In  the  political  sphere,  for  instance,  he  expresses 
his  hopes  for  a  new  administration  which  can  more  efficiently  utilize 
potential  resources.   In  his  view  the  old  guard  politics  are  quite 
incapable  of  the  "progress"  brought  about  by  the  technocrats  who  have 
been  appointed  mayors  in  other  Transamazon  Highway  towns.   The  change  in 
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Itaituba.  then,  is  toward  greater  use  of  technology  and  conconJtant 
increases  in  disorganization  as  the  socio-economic  system  strives  to 
keep  pace  with  technological  Innovations.   Each  succeeding  type  of 
entrepreneur  represents  a  new  level  in  this  change  process. 

The  final  characteristic  of  the  entrepreneur,  according  to 
Geertz,  is  that  in  developing  countries,  he  adapts  "customarily  estab- 
lished means  to  a  novel  end"  (Geertz  1963:152).   An  example  of  this 
characteristic  in  Itaituba  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  continuity 
found  in  the  change  process  (Barth  1967a).  A  striking  example  is  the 
institution  of  the  patron-client  relationship.   For  the  purposes  of  the 
current  discussion,  a  brief  definition  of  the  relationship  is  as  follows: 
a  reciprocal  exchange  relationship  between  two  persons  of  unequal  status 
which  most  often  involves  an  exchange  of  goods  and  services  for  loyalty 
and  labor.   Historically,  patron-clientage  in  the  Amazon  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  1870's  and  the  beginning  of  Brazil's  first  rubber  boom. 
The  relationship  then  centered  around  the  traders  who  controlled  the 
rubber  trees  (trails)  and  the  rubber  gatherers  who  collected  and  sold 
the  rubber  latex  to  the  traders. 

By  the  late  1960 's,  patron-client  relationships  continued  to 
exist  in  a  slightly  modified  form.   Clients  were  no  longer  held  in  debt- 
peonage  and  forced  to  stay  and  work  rubber  trails.   Rubber's  importance 
had  decreased.   It  was  collected  and  sold  along  with  many  other  jungle 
products  including  Brazil  nuts  and  gold.   The  trader  continued  to  ad- 
vance merchandise  on  credit  to  certain  families  and  the  family  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  that  one  trader.   Real  or  flctive  kinship  ties 
often  strengthened  the  relationship  between  the  trader  (patron)  and  his 
clients.   The  patrons  of  the  town  of  Itaituba  controlled  the  loral 
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economy  and  local  politics  with  a  system  largely  unchanged  for 
100  years. 

When  highway  construction  began  in  earnest  about  1972,  the 
social  order.  Including  patron-client  relationships,  began  to  change. 
The  client  group  now  had  a  choice  of  continuing  with  subsistence  agri- 
culture and  gathering  forest  products,  working  for  the  construction 
companies  for  a  wage,  or  even  becoming  a  small-scale  entrepreneur  and 
opening  a  restaurant,  front-room  store,  and  the  like.   Old-time  resi- 
dents could  continue  with  their  patrons  or  cultivate  new  patrons  such 
as  construction  crew  foremen  who  hired  new  workers  and  distributed 
other  benefits.   Older  merchants,  when  faced  with  a  large  influx  of 
outsiders,  gradually  discontinued  the  practice  of  giving  credit  to  all 
but  a  few  trusted  old  customers  and  family  members.   Newcomers  brought 
a  new  urban  pattern  to  Italtuba.   This  new  pattern  involved  the  substi- 
tution of  one  all-powerful  patron  with  a  number  of  patrons  who  were 
cultivated  for  specific  purposes,  e.g.  a  shopkeeper,  construction  fore- 
man, bank  clerk,  or  notary.   Several  anthropologists  have  noted  the 
existence  of  patron-clientage  in  urban  favelas  or  shanty  towns  where 
residents  fight  against  anonymity  to  attain  a  degree  of  stability  in  an 
unstable  environment.   Social  service  agencies,  church  groups,  govern- 
mental agencies  are  ail  targets  for  possible  patrons. 

With  the  rapid  population  growth  which  accompanied  the  opening 
of  the  Transamazon  Highway,  the  transitional  entrepreneur  who  continued 
to  give  credit  to  old  customers  and  family  members  gradually  phased  out 
his  credit  accounts.   The  modem  frontier  entrepreneur,  of  course, 
deals  strictly  in  cash.   Today  only  a  few  small  shopkeepers  give  credit 
and  many  admit  that  they  are  particular  about  who  gets  credit  and 
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and  abDut  ho«  much  they  give.   Credit,  however,  does  exist,  for  some 
"upper  class"  customers  at  all  stores.   Financing  for  certain  major 
appliances  and  furniture  items  also  is  available.   Competition  for 
these  resources  follows  the  typical  rural  Brazilian  pattern  of  patron- 
clientage.   Through  various  social  means  the  caboclo  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  reciprocal  relationship  terminating  in  the  securing  of  credit 
or  bank  financing  for  a  refrigerator  with  the  patron  as  a  co-signer. 
In  this  way,  then,  patron-clientage  has  continued  as  an  institution  in 
Itaituba,  albeit  in  a  modified  form.   Also,  one  can  view  the  modifica- 
tions and  acceptance  of  modifications  on  the  part  of  the  entrepreneurs 
as  adopting  established  means  to  a  novel  end-each  type  of  entrepreneur 
modifying  to  meet  new  or  changing  conditions. 

The  model  just  presented  incorporates  two  types  of  analyses 
which  provide  a  processual  interpretation  to  changes,  both  past  and 
present,  in  Itaituba.   Why  is  the  processual  model  .o  important  for 
understanding  entrepreneurs?   The  entrepreneur  is  a  change  agent.   He 
is  often  considered  the  harbinger  of  a  change  situation.   For  this 
reason,  one  should  be  interested  in  what  the  entrepreneur  does  since 
what  he  does  can  often  be  considered  an  event  of  change  (Barth  1967b: 
664). 

Observing  events  of  change  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  processes 
of  change.   In  the  case  of  Itaituba,  two  significant  processes  can  be 
pointed  out.   First,  links  between  the  town  and  the  national  society 
have  increased  steadily  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so.   Second, 
the  patron-client  relationship,  which  has  been  modified  to  fit  the  new 
economic  system,  is  only  one  of  many  local  institutions  which  continue 
to  survive,  although  in  modified  form,  under  the  new  regime. 
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Frederik  Barth  sees  these  entrepreneurial  events  as  reallocations 
of  resources — reallocations  which  exploit  a  niche  which  has  not  been 
fully  exploited  or  to  exploit  a  niche  as  yet  unexploited.    The  entre- 
preneur in  Itaituba  has  several  niches  to  exploit.   Three  of  these 
niches  are  readily  identifiable  as  ecological  niches.   They  include: 
the  traditional  exploitation  of  jungle  products,  agriculture,  and  mining 
of  gold  and,  in  the  future,  limestone  for  cement.   A  fourth,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  area  of  exploitation  is  the  vast  federal  and  state 
bureaucracies  which  have  been  established  where  in  effect,  none  existed. 
The  jobs  and  capital  pumped  into  Itaituba  directly  and  indirectly  (e.g. 
service-related  enterprises)  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a 
bureaucratic  infrastructure  are  considerable.   The  entrepreneur  who 
exploits  this  particular  niche  is  more  a  broker  than  anything  else.   He 
mediates  problems  between  the  bureaucrat  and  his  client.   Almost  anyone 
familiar  with  the  bureaucratic  process  can  and  does  become  an  entrepre- 
neur in  this  area.   The  following  chapter  continues  with  a  detailed 
description  and  discussion  of  the  commercial  boom's  concomitant  develop- 
ment:  the  bureaucracy. 

Notes 

See  S.  M.  Lipset  (1967)  for  more  on  deviant  approach  toward 
entrepreneurs . 

2 
An  agropolis  is  a  medium-sized  governmental  and  residential 
community  of  about  300  families  which  was  proposed  in  the  government 
colonization  scheme.   The  community  was  never  a  large  residential  area 
and  contains  little  more  than  barracks  and  a  few  houses  for  officials. 

3 
Last  year  he  paid  over  U.S.  $2,000  in  sales  taxes  alone  which 
meant  that  his  sales  exceeded  U.S.  $50,000.   Since  he  more  than  likely 
has  underestimated  his  taxable  sales,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  his 
profits  but  a  minimum  guess  would  be  in  excess  of  U.S.  $10,000. 
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4 
Success  as  determined  by  size  of  business  and  socioeconomic 

status  of  the  entrepreneur. 

Cf.  Wolf  1966,  Leeds  1970,  and  Roberts  1971. 

"For  each  new  enterprise,  the  entrepreneur  may  be  represented 
as  choosing  his  niche  or  niches;   Che  niche  may  be  novel,  and  activity 
in  it  produce  a  new  flow  of  goods  and  thereby  resource  bases  for  new 
goods,  or  the  enterprise  may  be  purely  competitive,  entering  an  occu- 
pied but  perhaps  not  fully  exploited  niche"  (Barth  1963:9). 


CHAPTER  VII 
A  BUREAUCRATIC  EXPLOSION 

Introduction 


The  entrepreneurial  and  commercial  boom  is  closely  related  to 
a  second  and  equally  striking  change  in  the  Amazon,  an  enonnous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  governmental  agencies.   These  agencies  include 
those  at  both  the  state  and  federal  levels.   As  the  county  seat  and 
only  urban  center,  the  town  of  Itaituba  is  the  only  location  consid- 
ered suitable  for  agencies,  even  for  those  concerned  exclusively  with 
service  along  that  segment  of  the  Transamazon  Highway.   This  follows 
the  pattern  of  sending  urban  bureaucrats  to  rural  areas.   The  bureau- 
crats naturally  settle  in  the  most  urban  area  of  their  assigned  region. 

The  sheer  number  of  bureaucrats  who  have  settled  in  Itaituba 
since  1972  is  overwhelming,  as  is  the  number  of  different  agencies. 
The  catalyst  for  the  growth  in  the  absolute  number  of  agencies  or 
institutions  is  the  colonization  scheme  of  the  Transamazon  Highway. 
The  colonization  agency  itself  (INCRA)  was  the  largest  of  the  bureau- 
cracies in  Itaituba,  actually  located  in  Miritituba  across  the  river. 
Since  colonization  has  been  de-emphasized,  other  agencies,  brought  in 
as  support  institutions  to  INCRA,  have  grown  rapidly  during  the  past 
two  years.   These  include  the  agricultural  extension  service  (EMATER) , 
the  school  system  (SEDUC/MEC),  and  the  army  (53^IS). 
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The  number  of  agencies  prior  to  1971  when  Che  highway  construc- 
tion began  was  eight.   They  included  the  municipal  government  (PMI), 
the  State  W-ter  Company  (COSANPA) ,  the  Receita  Federal,  Che  Miner's 
Assistance  Foundation  (FAG),  Che  Brazilian  Air  Force  (FAB),  the  post 
office  (ETC),  the  state  electricity  company  (CELPA) ,  and  the  state  tax 
collector  (SEFA) .   By  1977,  that  number  had  grown  to  thirty-one  exclu- 
ding the  private  transportation  companies.   In  comparison,  the  Amazon 
River  town  of  Ita,  a  Cown  similar  to  pre-highway  Itaituba,  had  only 
six  agencies  in  197A.   Table  7-1  lists  all  agencie?  in  Itaituba  and 
classifies  them  as  to  type  of  service. 

Local  Agencies 

The  local  administrative  body  for  Itaituba  is  the  county  govern- 
ment (PMI),  which  is  located  in  Che  Prefeitura  or  city  hall  at  the  south 
end  of  Second  Street.   The  administration  includes  the  mayor's  office, 
a  vice-mayor,  a  treasurer,  a  purchasing  agent,  and  a  secretariat  headed 
by  the  Secretario  do  Municipio.   The  mayor  travels  Co  Belem,  the  state 
capital,  on  various  occasions  to  procure  money  for  the  municipio,  attend 
work  shops  organized  by  SEPLAN,  or  to  confer  with  SEPLAN  about  future 
projects  in  the  municipio.   When  he  is  in  town,  he  spends  his  day  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  individual  constituents.   Town  residents  look  upon 
the  mayor  as  an  intercessor  between  themselves  and  the  state  government 
in  Belem — the  ultimate  dispenser  of  goods,  services  and  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  recently  is  the  land  situation 
in  the  municipio.   Land  has  always  seemed  an  unlimited  resource  in  this 
area  of  the  Amazon.   Land  titles  are  rare  and  have  not  been  thoroughly 
researched  to  guarantee  authenticity.   As  a  result,  there  can  often  be 
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Table  7-1 
Agencies  in  Italtuba:   1970-1977 


Type  of  Agency 

1970 

1977 

Communications 

ECT 

ECT 
TELEPARA 

Local  Administration 

PMI 

PMI 

SMER 

CDI 

Social  Services 

FAG 

FAG^ 
INPS 

MT 

Health  Services 

Note'' 

FSESP 
SUCAM 
FUNRURAL 

Public  Utilities 

CELPA 
COSANPA 

CELPA 
COSANPA 

Fiscal  Agencies 

SEFA 

Receita  Federal 

SEFA 

Receita  Federal 

Highway-Related  Agencies 

INCRA 
EMATER 
DNER 
COBAL 

Educational  Services 

Note'^ 

SEDUC 

MEG 
MOBRAL 

CNAE 

Proiect  Rondon     1 

Financial  Services 

Bank  of  Brazil 

CEF 
CFP 

Military 

FAB 

FAB 
53  BIS 

Mineral  and  Resource 
Management 

IBDF 
CPRM 

Total  Number  of  Agencies 

8 

31 

a-    . 

j^FAG  IS  currently  undergoing  reorganization. 

FAG  operated  a  hospital,  and  SUCAM  personnel  from  Santarem  sprayed 
^  against  malaria  every  six  months. 

Although  schools  with  teachers  were  present,  agency  personnel  were 
located  in  Santarem. 
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multiple  claims  to  any  one  section  of  land.   With  the  recent  population 

expansion,  the  land  nearest  to  town  has  become  quite  valuable.   Ini- 
tially the  colonization  agency,  INCRA,  would  give  out  titles  and  decide 
who  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  what.   More  recently,  in  1975,  INCRA  de- 
cided to  deal  only  with  land  outside  the  urban  area.   It  turned  the 
tracts  of  land  nearest  to  town  over  to  the  municipal  government.   The 
mayor  now  divides  and  allocates  all  of  this  land.   The  land  is  not  pur- 
chased but  rather  licensed  for  a  small  fee  which  entitles  the  licensee 
to  occupy  and  build  on  the  land.   The  land  then  belongs  ultimately  to 
the  raunicipio  but  before  they  can  repossess  it  for  whatever  reason 
the  municipal  government  must  reimburse  the  licensee  for  any  improve- 
ments made  on  the  land. 

Deciding  who  gets  the  parcels  remaining  in  the  center  of  town  is 
often  very  controversial.   One  particular  situation  involves  a  plot  of 
land  on  a  cross  street  between  Second  and  Third  Streets.   Land  in 
these  blocks  is  becoming  more  valuable  since  houses  on  such  lots  bring 
larger  rents  being  close  to  the  center  of  town.   A  local  guide  who  also 
searches  for  goldmines  in  the  interior,  Antonio  Lavres,  two  years  ago 
petitioned  to  occupy  the  lot  which  faces  his  own  house.   Assured  by  the 
mayor  that  the  lot  was  his,  he  bought  bricks  and  put  up  the  walls  for 
a  new  house.   After  a  month  or  so,  Antonio  became  worried  about  his 
petition  and  began  to  see  the  mayor  regularly  to  ask  about  it.   In  the 
end,  a  councilman  and  large  landholder  in  the  town  got  the  license 
instead  of  Antonio.   However,  Antonio  had  already  begun  construction 
and  was  due  payment  for  his  bricks  and  labor  before  the  councilman 
could  occupy.   Antonio  was  quite  angry  at  such  blatant  favoritism  and 
set  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  bricks  and  his  work.   As  a 
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result,  the  partial  construction  still  stands  since  the  councilman  will 
not  pay  the  high  price  and  Antonio  refuses  to  reduce  it. 

Surveying  has  been  done  haphazardly,  if  at  all.   In  order  to 
accommodate  a  large  number  of  requests  for  lots  to  build  houses,  the 
mayor  began  an  ambitious  program  to  open  up  a  new  neighborhood,  now 
known  as  the  Cidade  Alta.   In  1974  there  were  three  small  subsistence 
farmers  on  the  slope  which  separated  the  then  unoccupied  Cidade  Alta 
from  the  main  part  of  town.   A  few  paths  criss-crossed  the  sloping 
area.   Behind  this  the  mayor  bulldozed  several  streets.   In  the  past 
three  years  the  Cidade  Alta  has  grown  to  3,000  residents.   No  surveying 
had  been  done  and  property  lines  are  not  exact.   Thus  houses  are  not 
well  aligned  along  the  street.   In  fact,  some  houses  occupy  part  of  the 
right-of-way.   One,  located  on  the  slope,  sits  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.   Three  surveyors  from  Project  Rondon  began  work  in  the  summer 
of  1977  in  the  Cidade  Alta,  attempting  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  three 
years.   A  dozen  or  more  residents  had  to  be  moved  and  feelings  in  the 
neighborhood  were  quite  bitter  against  the  mayor.   Just  before  our 
departure,  almost  all  of  the  streets  had  been  cleared  and  graded; 
however,  surveying  in  the  next  area  where  lots  were  being  distributed 
had  not  yet  taken  place. 

Another  source  of  complaints  is  electric  power  and  water  service. 
Electric  power  had  not  yet  reached  all  of  the  Cidade  Alta  by  the  summer 
of  1977.  As  stated  earlier  there  was  no  water,  except  for  private 
wells,  although  construction  had  begun  on  a  water  tower.   In  the  main 
part  of  the  city,  electricity  often  shuts  down  for  several  hours  at  a 
time.   Water  is  pumped  directly  from  the  river  without  treatment.   A 
new  treatment  plant  is  under  construction  but  not  yet  functioning. 
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When  the  pump  breaks  or  fuel  runs  out,  there  is  no  running  water,  some- 
times for  several  days  at  a  time.   When  this  occurs  everyone  must  haul 
water  from  the  river.   It  is  the  mayor  who  corrects  the  problem  and 
bears  the  brunt  of  the  complaints.   If  the  mayor  is  out  of  town,  nothing 
is  done  until  his  return. 

During  our  stay  in  Itaituba,  the  water  was  off  for  four  days. 
Thousands  of  residents  carried  pots,  buckets,  and  drums  of  water  from 
the  bank  of  the  river.   Bathing,  washing  clothes  and  dishes  were  all 
carried  out  along  the  river  banks.   It  was  difficult  to  find  a  free 
spot  to  take  a  bath  or  go  for  a  swim.   My  wife  and  I,  along  with  Sr. 
Vicente's  family,  took  advantage  of  Project  Rondon's  separate  well  and 
showered  in  their  dormitories.   The  mayor  had  been  away  on  business 
during  these  four  days.   On  his  return,  he  discovered  that  the  pump  had 
run  out  of  fuel  and  no  one  had  taken  on  the  responsibility  of  issuing 
an  order  to  refill  the  tank. 

The  town  of  Itaituba  has  a  city  council  (Camara  Municipal)  which 
consists  of  six  councilman  who  are  elected  every  four  years.   The 
councilmen  advise  and  support  the  mayor;   however,  they  are  only  empow- 
ered to  vote  on  the  mayor's  budget  allocations.   The  state  planning 
agency  (SEPLAN)  can  override  this  vote  and  reallocate  the  money  as  they 
see  fit.   The  primary  benefit  for  a  councilman  is  being  near  to  the 
source  of  power  and  benefits:   the  mayor.   The  six  councilmen  are  all 
long-time  residents  of  the  municiplo. 

The  municipal  road  department  (SMER)  is  charged  with  keeping  the 
streets  smooth,  collecting  garbage,  cutting  grass  along  the  river, 

streets  and  in  the  parks,  and  with  any  public  works  projects  undertaken 

3 
by  the  municipio.   As  such  it  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  town. 
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although  almost  all  employees  are  hired  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  i.e. 
for  a  specific  job  only.   Job  aspirants  or  relatives  and  friends  of  job 
aspirants  seek  employment  by  petitioning  the  mayor,  who  makes  all  final 
decisions  on  such  matters. 

The  bureaucracy  of  the  local  administration,  then,  not  only 
represents  a  source  of  jobs,  money  and  distribution  of  resources  (land 
and  such),  but  in  more  general  terms,  represents  the  ultimate  solution 
for  personal  and  community  problems.   Historically,  the  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  governments  have  been  the  only  steady  employer  during 
the  various  boom  and  bust  periods  in  the  area's  economy  (cf.  Harris 
1956:45-A6).   The  local  population  has  quite  naturally  come  to  depend 
on  the  local  government  to  solve  its  problems.   Even  though  the  local 
government  has  had  a  relatively  steady  supply  of  resources,  the  actual 
benefits  it  is  able  to  supply  are  small  since  rural  and  more  isolated 
areas  of  Brazil's  interior  have  been  woefully  underfunded.   Although 
development  emphasis  in  the  Amazon  during  the  early  and  mid-1970 's  has 
greatly  increased  the  financial  resources  available,  these  new  re- 
sources are  infrequently  available  through  the  local  government.   They 
are  largely  administered  by  a  plethora  of  new  agencies — new  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  new  to  Itaituba.   Some  of  these  new  agencies  only 
provide  a  few  jobs  and  indirect  benefits.   Others  more  directly  benefit 
the  new  population  in  the  area  of  increased  financing,  direct  subsidies 
and  vastly  expanded  public  services. 
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Conmunlcations 

The  communications  network  in  Brazil  has  expanded  to  include  the 
town  of  Itaituba.   The  post  office  (ECT)  has  increased  the  number  of 
regular  deliveries  from  perhaps  once  a  month  to  three  times  a  week,  and 
provides  telegraph  service  to  Santarem  and  Belem  every  day  of  Che  week 
except  Sunday.   The  Itaituba  Post  Office  serves  as  a  collection  point 
for  all  mail  from  Che  Upper  Tapajos  Valley.   Prior  to  1972,  service  was 
irregular  and  depended  on  boat  traffic  from  Belem,  but  the  mail  is  now 
carried  by  commercial  plane.   Daily  bus  service  to  and  from  Santarem 
allows  for  the  shipmenc  of  goods  and  packages  with  same-day  service. 
In  addition  to  mail  service,  TELEPARA,  the  state  telephone  company, 
instituted  telephone  service  between  Itaituba  and  Belem  or  Santarem, 
and  from  those  two  cities,  connections  can  be  made  to  other  areas  of 
Brazil.   The  connections  depend  upon  atmospheric  conditions  and  it  is 
often  impossible  to  hear  more  than  static  from  the  receiver.   The  ser- 
vice is  symbolic  of  Itaituba's  increased  link  with  the  rest  of  Brazil, 
even  if  it  functions  sporadically. 

Public  Utilities 

CELPA,  the  state  electric  company,  has  a  large  gasoline  fueled 
generating  plant  on  the  Transamazon  Highway  just  outside  the  city 
limits.   In  March  1977  electricity  became  a  24-hour  service  and  was 
also  expanded  to  the  central  portion  of  the  Cidade  Alta.   A  larger 
capacity  generator  is  projected  for  the  coming  year.   The  new  generator 
will  allow  CELPA  to  provide  service  for  all  the  new  neighborhoods  of 
town.   The  state  water  company,  COSANPA,  is  constructing  a  water 
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treatment  plant  which  will  filter  and  chlorinate  the  water  pumped  into 
the  city  system.   The  pump  capacity  will  be  increased  to  provide  water 
via  a  new  water  storage  tank  to  new  neighborhoods.   The  construction 
of  the  new  water  treatment  plant  and  tower  provides  approximately  110 
new  jobs.   COSANPA  has  only  two  regular  employees  besides  the  director. 
Laying  new  pipe  and  making  new  hook-ups  should  provide  work  for  several 
new  employees,  plus  an  expanded  budget. 

Financial  Institutions 

Financial  services  are  provided  by  two  new  banks — Banco  do  Brasil 
and  the  Caixa  Econoraica  Federal  (CEF) .   In  addition  to  personal  savings 
accounts  and  checking  services,  both  banks  provide  loans.   The  Bank  of 
Brazil  is  by  far  the  more  important  bank  as  far  as  loans  are  concerned. 
It  is  federally  controlled  and  directives  have  been  issued  to  encourage 
the  financing  of  a  wider  range  of  agricultural  crops  and  equipment  as 
well  as  to  lower  the  standards  for  issuing  loans  to  small-scale  farmers. 
The  Bank  of  Brazil  also  provides  loans  to  businessmen  and  other  entre- 
preneurs who  meet  the  normal  collateral  requirements  for  commercial 
loans.   The  Caixa  Economica  Federal,  a  federal  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tution, restricts  itself  to  financing  building  construction,  automobile 
loans  and  small  commercial  loans. 

Until  recently  most  bank  positions  at  the  level  of  teller  and 
above  were  filled  with  employees  from  outside  the  Itaituba  area.   Both 
banks  constructed  separate  compounds  to  provide  housing  for  bank  offi- 
cers.  The  pattern  for  employees  was  to  serve  out  their  two  or  three- 
year  stay  in  Itaituba  and  leave.   They  rarely  became  a  part  of  the 
local  community.   Recently  tellers  from  the  local  area,  in  addition  to 
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the  guards  and  maintenance  personnel,  have  been  hired  at  both  banks. 

This  has  increased  the  banks'  local  connections  and  improved  their 
images  with  the  local  population. 

The  exception  to  the  above  pattern  is  the  bank  officers,  who  deal 
with  the  local  business  and  agricultural  community.   This  is  largely 
due  to  an  interaction  pattern  which  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter 
VIII.   Local  businessmen  attempt  to  establish  a  personal  relationship 
with  one  or  more  of  the  bank  officers.   The  relationship  approaches  a 
type  of  patron-client  situation  in  which  there  is  a  reciprocal  yet  une- 
qual exchange  of  favors.   The  current  Bank  of  Brazil  manager,  a  north- 
easterner,  is  quite  adept  in  maintaining  and  exploiting  these  relation- 
ships in  order  to  provide  more  business  for  the  bank.   For  a  several 
month  period  he  was  in  the  south  for  medical  treatment.   His  replace- 
ment, a  Bank  of  Brazil  inspector  from  Maranhao,  was  most  undiplomatic 
and  not  adept  at  playing  the  system.   He  wreaked  havoc  with  the  various 
personal  networks  set  up  by  the  manager.   Citing  the  manager's  admin- 
istrative incompetence,  the  inspector  shook  up  the  employees  and  began 
practicing  "by  the  book."  The  immediate  result  was  to  halt  much  of  the 

informal  business  at  the  bank.   Whereas,  under  the  regular  manager,  the 
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bank  was  full  of  people  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m.   I  noted  that 

after  the  inspector's  arrival,  the  bank  was  often  empty  during  the 
busiest  mid-morning  hours.  One  businessman  told  me  that  he  was  sus- 
pending his  negotiations  for  an  expansion  loan  until  the  manager  re- 
turned to  Itaituba.  The  inspector's  stay  lasted  four  months.  After 
two  months,  two  local  entrepreneurs  were  persistent  enough  to  become 
friends  with  the  interim  manager.  The  entrepreneurs,  Jorge  Amoso  and 
Rene  Santos,  two  of  the  more  important  businessmen,  invited  the  bank 
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inspector  to  dinner  and  to  several  social  events.   During  his  last 
month,  business  seemed  more  normal.   Jorge  Amoso  assured  me  that  this 
was  due  to  his  efforts  to  educate  the  bank  inspector  to  local  ways. 
I  am  inclined  to  agree.   Most  Brazilian  bureaucracies  are  highly  person- 
alistic.   Goals  are  reached  through  a  personal  contact  in  the  system. 
The  higher  up  your  contact  is,  the  more  likely  the  success  of  your 
mission. 

The  case  of  our  friend  Dona  Clara  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
importance  of  personal  relationships  even  for  people  in  the  lower 
socio-economic  brackets.   Dona  Clara's  oldest  son,  Geraldo,  is  a  guard 
at  the  Bank  of  Brazil.   Only  about  20  percent  of  Itaituba's  population 
has  an  account  at  the  bank.   Of  that  20  percent  almost  all  are  resi- 
dents (businessmen  and  merchants)  who  have  had  previous  contact  with 
banks.   The  poorer  residents  of  course  tend  not  to  use  banking  facili- 
ties.  Dona  Clara  is  one  of  the  exceptions.   Through  acquaintances  at 
the  bank,  Geraldo  was  able  to  obtain  assistance  for  Dona  Clara  to  open 
a  bank  account.   Thus,  Dona  Clara  opened  a  savings  account  and  also 
bought  a  used  refrigerator  on  credit. 

Besides  their  role  in  providing  credit  and  savings  facilities, 
the  two  banking  institutions  in  Itaituba  are  also  involved  in  community 
life.   They  both  make  donations  to  school  and  church  festivals.   A  team 
from  each  bank  participated  in  the  first  and  second  Annual  Open  Games, 
a  community-wide  "Olympics"  organized  by  Project  Rondon.   Bank  employees 
are  invited  to  most  social  functions  in  view  of  their  relatively  high 
socio-economic  position  in  Itaituba.   This  group  does  not  include  bank 
guards  and  servants  who  are  considered  lower  class.   In  general,  bank 
employees  participate  in  community  events  and  mix  socially  with 
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townspeople,  but,  as  with  other  agency  personnel,  they  are  seen  by 
locals  as  temporary  and  therefore  not  as  Itaitubanos.   Many  federal 
agencies.  Including  the  banks,  treat  assignments  to  the  Amazon  as  if 
they  were  "colonial"  posts.   The  banks  even  supplement  administrative 
salaries  with  a  "hardship"  allowance.   The  bank  personnel  are  part  of  a 
permanent  group  whose  membership  is  constantly  changing. 

Social  Services 

Under  the  heading  of  Social  Services  there  are  a  number  of 
diverse  agencies.   The  Social  Security  Administration  (INPS)  maintains 
an  office  with  a  director  and  three  employees.   Although  money  is  paid 
into  the  program  in  Itaituba,  benefits  are  handled  through  Belem.   The 
hospital  clinic  and  outpatient  services  are  located  in  Belem.   Unless 
one  can  afford  the  trip  and/or  has  relatives  in  Belem,  INPS  benefits 
are  all  but  useless.   Fortunately,  the  workers  at  the  lower  pay  levels 
have  not  been  incorporated  into  the  program  unless  they  work  for  a 
state  or  federal  agency  where  participation  is  required.   State  and 
federal  employees  do  have  an  advantage  in  that  they  are  guaranteed  the 
minimum  wage.   The  Labor  Department  (MT)  also  maintains  a  small  office 
which  oversees  compliance  with  federal  regulations  in  regard  to  minimum 
salaries,  working  conditions,  and  the  like. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  Miner's  Assistance  Agency  (FAG)  is  not 
currently  functioning  in  Itaituba  because  of  an  agency  reorganization. 
It  is  expected  that  some  of  the  same  services  will  be  provided  under  a 
new  agency.   These  services  included  a  hospital  for  miners  and  their 
families,  supplies  which  are  flown  into  mine  areas  at  much  lower  than 
current  market  prices,  and  schools  in  mining  communities. 
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As  a  direct  result  of  the  Transamazon  Highway,  a  federal  food 
subsidy  program  (COBAL)  has  set  up  a  food  store  in  Itaituba.   COBAL 
operates  out  of  a  large  warehouse  across  from  the  soccer  field.   Prices 
are  lower  than  any  other  stores  in  town.   Products  include  staples 
such  as  rice,  sugar,  beans  and  coffee  as  well  as  canned  goods,  domestic 
whiskey,  laundry  items,  and  even  some  household  utensils.   The  central 
warehouse  for  COBAL  in  Belem  buys  in  quantity  thus  accounting  for  the 
lower  prices.   Except  for  the  staples,  supplies  are  irregular  and  deli- 
veries infrequent.  Word  of  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  brings  a  run  at 
the  store  with  many  items  being  sold  out  the  same  day.   Small  store 
owners  buy  much  of  their  stock  at  COBAL  since  prices  are  below  the 
local  wholesalers.   The  COBAL  system  bypasses  the  many  middlemen  who 
raise  prices  to  higher  levels. 

Health  Services 

Health  services  in  the  Amazon  were  almost  non-existent  before 
World  War  II.   The  Public  Health  Service  for  the  Amazon  (FSESP)  was 
begun  during  World  War  II  as  a  joint  U.S. -Brazilian  effort  in  order  to 
improve  health  care  for  the  rubber  gatherer  whose  product  was  essential 
to  the  war  effort.   FSESP  later  became  entirely  Brazilian  and  functions 
today  in  many  areas  of  the  Amazon.   Itaituba  supports  a  FSESP  hospital, 
doctor  and  dentist.   The  new  hospital,  built  in  1977,  replaces  a  faci- 
lity built  in  1972.   The  hospital  boasts  an  operating  theater  and  the 
most  modem  equipment.   Special  programs  are  available  in  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care.   Costs  of  health  services  are  based  on  one's  ability  to 
pay  but  in  reality,  very  little  money  is  ever  collected. 
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For  residents  in  the  rural  area,  there  is  FUNRURAL  (a  federal 
agency  for  rural  health  care)  which  employs  a  mobile  unit  to  serve  resi- 
dents along  the  Transamazon  Highway  and  other  highways.   In  Itaituba, 
the  army  has  taken  over  the  staffing  of  these  mobile  units.   The  unit 
spends  a  day  at  a  given  location  once  each  month.   Serious  cases  are 
referred  to  the  hospital  in  town.   For  most  of  the  families  who  live 
along  the  highway,  far  from  Itaituba,  FUNRURAL  represents  the  only 
medical  care  available,  given  their  financial  constraints. 

One  final  agency,  SUCAM,  oversees  the  control  of  malaria- 
carrying  raosquitos.   The  SUCAM  teams  take  six  months  to  cover  Che  muni- 
cipio  of  Itaituba  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  houses  per  day.   Each 
house  displays  a  card  on  the  inside  of  the  door  which  carries  the  date 
of  the  last  spraying.   The  SUCAM  team  visited  our  house  in  mid-May. 
They  announced  their  arrival  the  day  before,  warning  us  to  take  every- 
thing down  and  away  from  the  walls.   Upon  arrival,  they  went  into  the 
backyard  to  mix  chemicals  and  were  very  cavalier  about  throwing  around 
a  white  powder  taken  from  a  can  marked  DDT.   To  two  environmentally 
conscious  North  Americans  this  was  heresy.   They  then  proceeded  to  spray 
the  walls  and  under  the  furniture.   True  to  our  neighbor's  prediction, 
the  spray  left  unaffected  our  horde  of  mosqultos  and  flies;   however, 
the  one  roach  not  yet  eaten  by  our  rats  succumbed.   Malaria  is  almost 
unheard  of  in  town,  but  in  the  goldmining  centers  of  the  interior  it  is 
rampant.   SUCAM  does  not  provide  services  in  these  areas  largely  be- 
cause of  their  inaccessibility  and  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  for  SUCAM 
employees. 

In  all,  Itaituba  has  four  doctors  and  two  dentists  whose  atti- 
tudes vary  from  dedicated  to  bitter  about  being  posted  in  such  an  out  of 
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the  way  spot.   Many  agency  personnel,  bank  employees  and  the  like  are 
similar  to  the  military  doctor  who  serves  with  the  FUNRURAL  team.   He 
is  an  urbanite,  a  native  of  the  state  capital.   He  dislikes  life  in 
Itaituba  and  views  his  trips  to  the  rural  zone  as  adding  insult  to 
injury.   He  misses  his  family  and  friends,  the  movimento  of  nightclubs, 
restaurants  and  parties  in  the  state  capital,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television.   My  own  encounters  with  him  were  marked  by  conversations 
centering  around  how  bad  things  were  in  Itaituba  and  how  good  things 
were  in  the  capital.   He  hoped  that  I  did  not  think  this  was  all  there 
was  to  Brazil.   Brazil  to  him  was  something  else.   His  attitude  is 
prevalent  among  outsiders  who  corae  to  serve  in  the  agencies  in  Itaituba. 
Toward  the  end  of  our  field  stay  I  began  to  notice  their  culture  shock 
in  the  light  of  my  own  period  of  adjustment  and  was  surprised  that  many 
of  these  Brazilians  from  outside  were  having  a  much  more  difficult  time 
adjusting  than  I  did.   The  local  populace  sensed  the  outsiders'  feelings 
and  socialized  very  little  with  many  of  them.   The  agency  employees 
with  this  attitude  are  an  isolated  and  even  insulated  group  whose  parti- 
cipation in  the  community  is  minimal.   Others  look  upon  their  stay  in 
Itaituba  as  a  service  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  their  country. 
There  are  some  who  stay  and  become  a  part  of  the  town.   A  case  history 
of  one  who  stayed  will  be  presented  later  in  the  chapter. 

Educational  Services 

The  largest  bureaucracy  in  town  is  the  educational  system.   It  is 
also  the  bureaucracy  with  the  largest  number  of  local  residents.   There 
are  235  educators  in  Itaituba,  including  principals,  supervisors,  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  secretaries  who  make  up  the  State  of  Para's 
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Fourteenth  Educational  Division  (SEDUC) .    Thirty-two  percent  of  these 
educators  are  from  the  municxpio  of  Itaituba  and  35  percent  from  else- 
where within  the  State  of  Para.   The  remainder  are  from  the  Northeast 
and  South  with  a  scattering  from  other  regions.   The  school  district 
encompasses  an  area  larger  than  the  municipio  including  sections  of  the 
Transamazon  Highway  east  of  Itaituba  and  the  Sant<irem-Cuiaba  Highway. 
The  public  school  system  has  three  divisions  which  correspond  to  popula- 
tion areas  of  the  municipio:   urban,  highway  and  riverine. 

Beginning  with  urban  schools,  we  find  that  in  the  major  urban 
center,  the  town  of  Itaituba,  there  are  five  elementary  schools  serving 
grades  one  through  four  and  one  middle  school  (ginasio)  with  grades 
five  through  eight.   There  are  also  two  private  nursery  schools  and  a 
Catholic  Church-run  ginasio  offering  only  eighth  grade.   The  Catholic 
ginasio  is  in  its  last  year  of  operation  having  been  replaced  by  the 
new  state-run  ginasio.   The  new  ginasio  opened  in  1975  with  a  major 
focus  on  the  practical  arts  as  opposed  to  the  teacher  training  focus  of 
the  Catholic  ginasio.   For  high  school  or  university  education,  students 
must  transfer  to  a  school  in  the  cities  of  Santarem  or  Belem.   This 
involves  an  expense  only  affordable  by  the  wealthier  families  or  by 
those  who  can  board  their  children  with  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
city. 

Elementary  schools  make  up  the  balance  of  schools  along  the  high- 
way and  in  the  small  river  villages.   There  are  eighty-one  schools  along 
the  Transamazon  and  Santarem-Cuiaba  highways.   The  highway  schools 
benefit  from  some  special  federal  programs  in  that  INCRA  is  a  federal 
agency.   Teachers  in  municipios  crossed  by  the  Transamazon  Highway 
receive  a  special  salary  supplement  from  the  Federal  Department  of 
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Education  (MEC) .   A  national  school  lunch  program  (CNAE)  also  operates 
in  the  area  served  by  the  Itaituba  office.   Finally,  along  the  highway 
and  in  town  the  national  literacy  program  (MOBRAL)  holds  classes  in  the 
evening  for  adults  who  wish  to  learn  to  read.   One  of  the  primary  re- 
suits  of  this  latter  program  has  been  to  provide  documentation  for  the 
participants  (cf.  Buschman  1977).   The  documentation  includes  a  national 
identity  card  (carteira  de  identidade)  which  ideally  everyone  must 
carry;  a  birth  certificate  (registro),  a  voter  card  (tftulo  eleitoral) 
and  a  work  card  (carteira  prof issional) .   In  order  to  borrow  money, 
travel,  work  in  the  goldmines,  register  for  certain  health  and  educa- 
tional benefits,  one  must  have  one  or  more  of  the  above  documents. 

The  extension  campus  of  the  State  University  of  Santa  Catarina 
(UDESC)  for  the  national  Project  Rondon  is  located  in  the  town  of  Itai- 
tuba.  The  campus  provides  various  teacher  training  workshops  for 
local  teachers.   The  State  of  Para  has  also  offered  several  teacher 
training  sessions  including  one  in  1975-76  which  led  to  the  awarding 
of  high  school  diplomas  to  local  teachers  who  had  previously  only  com- 
pleted ginasio.   Many  teachers  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue their  education  beyond  ginasio  were  afforded  this  opportunity 
through  summer  and  vacation  sessions  offered  in  Itaituba  by  staff  mem- 
bers of  SEDUC's  Belem  office.   This  program  resulted  from  a  campaign  by 
the  State  of  Para  to  upgrade  rural  educators.   At  present  the  vast 
majority  of  elementary  school  teachers  have  only  an  elementary  education 
themselves.   Teachers  at  the  only  ginasio  in  the  region  must  have  at 
least  a  high  school  diploma.   Many  have  some  university  education. 
This  latter  group  is  comprised  of  wives  of  military,  bank  or  other 
agency  personnel  who  have  been  able  to  further  their  education  in  urban 
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areas.   The  former  group,  those  with  only  a  high-school  education,  are 
mostly  local  people. 

The  highway  has  transformed  the  Itaituba  educational  system. 
Prior  to  the  1970' s,  there  was  only  one  state  funded  school  in  the  town, 
the  Catholic  ginasio,  opened  in  1968.   The  recent  population  growth  in 
the  area  greatly  increased  the  number  of  elementary  schools — ninety- 
three  (all  state  funded)  in  1977  as  compared  with  seven  before  1970 — 
culminating  with  the  opening  of  the  state-run  ginasio  in  1975.   By 
1973,  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  the  point  where  the  Itai- 
tuba administrative  division  was  split  off  from  the  old  division  head- 
quartered in  Santarem.   The  quality  of  teaching  personnel  has  been 
improved  due  to  a  variety  of  training  programs  offered  by  SEDUC/MEC. 

Students  attend  classes  at  the  school  closest  to  their  home 
except  for  the  two  room  school  located  in  the  Vila  Cagula  neighborhood. 
Schooling  begins  at  age  seven.   During  the  first  year  the  student  is 
expected  to  master  reading  and  writing  Portuguese.   The  failure  rate  is 
high  for  first  grade.   Those  who  wish  to  repeat  first  grade  must  go  to 
the  end  of  a  list  for  vacancies  which  are  filled  first  by  the  new  crop 
of  seven-year-olds,  then  eight-year-olds,  etc.   The  failure  rate  in- 
creases with  each  succeeding  year.   The  fourth  year,  just  before  entry 
into  the  ginasio,  is  also  a  hard  year  in  which  the  failure  rate 
increases.   The  student  who  leaves  school  due  to  failure  must  wait  until 
age  fourteen  when  he  can  enter  night  school,  Educaqao  Integrada.   Itai- 
tuba has  an  extensive  night  school  program  to  accommodate  the  many 
youths  who  work  in  business  and  offices  during  the  day. 

In  general,  there  are  not  enough  jobs  in  Itaituba  to  support 
graduates  from  a  high  school,  the  only  jobs  available  being  that  of 
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gxnaslo  teacher  or  certain  agency  positions.   Although  almost  all 
emSsio  students  ben^an  the  lack  of  a  high  school,  there  has  not  been 
strong  support  for  a  high  school  by  business  and  political  leaders  in 
the  co^unity.   For  the  present,  it  appears  that  the  gin£sio  serves 
current  educational  needs.   Staffing  the  ginasio  has  proved  difficult. 
Staffing  a  high  school  would  be  even  .ore  difficult.   Most  teachers  with 
high  school  and  university  education  prefer  the  amenities  of  .ore  urban 


areas. 


Finally.  Project  Rondon  acts  as  an  educational  agency.   Project 
Rondon  is  a  national  program  which  brings  university  students  fron, 
urban  areas  (usually  the  south)  into  .ore  rural  and  underdeveloped 
regions  of  the  country.   The  State  University  of  Santa  Catarina  (UDESC) 
has  constructed  a  ca.pus  in  Itaituba.   It  consists  of  two  houses-one 
for  the  director  and  one  for  the  ad.inistrator-a  dor:„itory,  and  a  dining 
hall.   Staff  includes  a  director,  an  administrator,  a  cook  and  three 
kitchen  helpers,  a  guard  and  a  maintenance  man.   Wages  at  the  campus 
are  high  since  the  State  of  Santa  Catarina  has  a  higher  minimum  wage 
than  the  national  average. 

The  program  centers  on  assistance  and  development.   Assistance  to 
the  community  and  local  agencies  is  planned  by  the  director  and  the 
n.ayor.   Past  projects  have  included:   planting  trees  along  the  main 
streets  of  town,  organizing  community-wide  sports  events,  providing 
Short  courses  for  local  teachers,  and  assigning  medical  and  dental 
students  to  service  in  town  or  in  neighboring  villages.   These  projects 
not  only  provide  practical  experience  for  the  university  students  but 
also  expose  them  to  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  country.   Project 
Rondon  corresponds  very  closely  then  with  the  stated  obJe.Mves  of  the 
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highway  and  colonization  plan  which  emphasize  integration.   In  fact, 
in  Itaituba  there  are  four  former  Project  Rondon  students  who  have 
returned  to  the  area  or  stayed  on  after  their  thirty-day  temi  of 
service  ended. 

One  of  those  who  stayed  was  the  administrator  of  the  extension 
campus,  whose  service  there  ended  in  July,  1977.   Guillermo  Rdxo,  the 
former  administrator,  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  friends  and  business 
contacts  in  Itaituba.   His  efforts  were  rewarded  in  that  through  some 
of  his  friends,  he  bought  property,  started  a  small  sawmill  in  town  and 
was  involved  in  several  private  ventures,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he 
chose  not  to  reveal  to  me.   Two  of  these  close  friends  are  Rene  Santos, 
Itaituba' s  most  influential  merchant,  and  Jurandir  Oliveira,  the 
owner  of  the  office  machines  and  Xerox  outlet.   Guillermo,  then,  used 
his  position  as  aaministrator  of  Project  Rondon  to  establish  his 
social  and  economic  position  within  the  business  coianunity.   He  spent 
a  total  of  four  years  as  administrator.   His  goal  is  to  amass  enough 
capital  from  his  venture  in  Itaituba  to  establish  himself  elsewhere  in 
Brazil,  probably  the  south.   Guillermo  claims  that  opportunities  such 
as  exist  in  Itaituba  are  no  longer  available  in  his  home  state,  Santa 
Catarina.   He  views  the  Transamazon  Highway  area  as  an  entrepreneurial 
frontier  where  someone  with  know-how  and  a  little  capital  can  make  a 
financial  success. 

A  school  teacher,  surveyor,  and  lawyer,  all  former  Rondon  stu- 
dents, have  returned  to  Itaituba  to  live  and  work.   The  school  teacher, 
like  Guillermo,  finds  Itaituba  a  town  with  opportunity.   Jobs  in  her 
teaching  specialty  are  now  scarce  in  Santa  Catarina,  and  she  has  taken 
a  job  at  the  ginasio.   The  lawyer  also  cites  Itaituba's  opportunities 
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as  an  area  with  few  lawyers  but  many  potential  clients.   In  general, 
then,  a  small  but  Important  trend  has  been  established  whereby  trained 
personnel  from  the  more  developed  areas  of  Brazil  move  into  less  devel- 
oped areas  as  bureaucratic  entrepreneurs,  finding  a  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities to  put  their  special  skills  to  work. 

Highway-Related  Agencies 

As  should  be  evident  from  the  discussion  above,  the  presence  of 
many  agencies  in  Itaituba  is  either  a  direct  result  of  the  highway, 
INCRA  colonization,  or  the  rapid  population  increase.   There  are  three 
Important  agencies  which  deal  exclusively  with  the  highway.   The  first 
and  most  important  is  INCRA  itself.   INCRA  was  the  overall  coordinator 
of  all  projects  along  the  highway  during  the  early  years  of  construction 
and  settlement.   The  headquarters  for  INCRA  is  located  in  Miritituba 
across  the  river  from  the  main  part  of  the  town.   In  1975,  the  major 
offices  of  INCRA  began  a  move  to  the  Ruropolis.   Currently  three  of  the 
official  houses  for  managers  are  occupied  and  three  are  vacant.   There 
are  eighteen  additional  houses,  half  of  which  are  occupied  by  employees 
of  the  INCRA  office.   The  remainder  are  vacant.   In  general,  the  resi- 
dents are  annoyed  that  they  must  live  across  the  river  away  from  all 
the  activities  of  the  town. 

In  its  reduced  state,  the  Miritituba  office  of  INCRA  deals  pri- 
marily with  land  titles  and  problems  of  colonists'  payments  for  their 
lots.   The  latter  function  remained  in  Miritituba  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in  Itaituba.   In  anticipation  of  pulling  out 
altogether,  INCRA  has  begun  selling  off  parts  of  its  land  in  Miritituba. 
A  large  comer  of  property  bordering  the  highway  was  sold  in  1976  to 
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C«o  entrepreneurs  who  constructed  a  rice  warehouse.   Although  INCRA 
personnel  are  not  happy  with  life  in  Mlritituba,  they  are  even  less 
happy  with  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  Ruropolis  where  they  will  be 
even  more  isolated.   Itaituba  is  143  km  away  and  Santarem  150  km.   In 
short,  INCRA  influence  in  Itaituba  is  much  reduced  since  colonization 
was  discontinued  along  that  sector  of  the  highway  and  roost  INCRA  per- 
sonnel have  been  moved  to  the  Ruropolis. 

The  National  Road  Department's  compound  is  located  across  the 
Transamazon  Highway  from  the  INCRA  compound.   The  National  Road  Depart- 
ment (DNER)  is  charged  with  maintaining  the  highway  from  Itaituba  to  a 
point  100  km  east  of  the  Ruropolis  as  well  as  the  Itaituba-Jacareacanga 
sector  of  the  highway.   Maintenance  in  the  latter  section  is  contracted 
out  to  a  private  construction  firm.   Workers  and  their  families  make 
up  the  entire  population  of  the  compound.   The  assistant  director  lives 
in  a  large  house  along  the  highway.   The  director  built  a  house  in 
Itaituba  and  spends  almost  all  of  his  time  there.   DNER  also  maintains 
three  road  camps  along  the  highway  where  teams  of  workers  spend  the 
week  and  return  home  on  weekends.   The  DNER  compound  has  a  school, 
chapel  and  a  store  owned  by  Joao  Carlos.   The  750  residents  have  water 
and  electricity  provided  by  the  INCRA  facilities.   At  the  ferry  crossing 
located  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  hill  there  is  a  hotel  and  three  combi- 
nation bar-restaurants.   East  of  the  DNER  compound  is  the  paved  air- 
strip which  comnercial  flights  use  and  another  restaurant.   A  gas 
station  is  located  near  the  entrance  to  both  compounds.   DNER  also  main- 
tains a  base  in  Itaituba  at  the  end  of  Rondon  Road.   Some  of  the  engi- 
neers and  office  personnel  live  here.   There  is  a  large  equipment 
storage  area,  a  central  office,  a  barracks  and  houses  for  a  limited 
number  of  upper  level  personnel. 
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The  last  agency  which  deals  with  highway-related  services  Is 
EMATER,  the  Rural  Extension  Service.   In  November  1976,  EMATER  replaced 
ACAR-Para  as  the  rural  assistance  agency.   AGAR  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  first  National  Plan  of  Integration  (PIN)  and  the  Transamazon 
Highway  colonization  plan  encompassed  by  the  PIN.   AGAR  was  charged 
with  giving  advice  on  "arable  and  livestock  farming,  as  well  as  nutri- 
tion, hygiene,  health  and  housing"  (Kleinpenning  1975:113).   EMATER 
represents  an  expansion  of  AGAR  services  to  include  all  rural  dwellers 
of  the  state.   As  such,  EMATER  moved  its  headquarters  and  some  personnel 
from  the  Ruropolis  to  a  new  office  in  Itaituba.   One  of  the  first  pro- 
jects undertaken  by  the  new  office  was  to  conduct  a  survey  of  families 
located  in  the  Golonia  west  of  Itaituba  including  families  along  the 
Transamazon  Highway  and  the  Estrada  da  Golonia.   AGAR  had  previously 
served  the  new  colonists  settling  along  the  Transamazon  Highway  between 
Maraba  and  Itaituba.   The  present  focus  represents  a  belated  effort  to 
Include  those  new  immigrants  who  settled  outside  the  INGRA  colonization 
projects  and  native  subsistence  farmers  in  rural  areas  not  located 
along  one  of  the  new  highways. 

EMATER  employs  social  workers,  agronomists,  agricultural  econo- 
mists, home  economists,  and  other  university  trained  personnel.   Pro- 
curement of  credit  for  planting  new  crops  and  buying  new  equipment  is  a 
major  concern  of  EMATER-Para.   The  newness  of  the  EMATER  bureaucracy 
has  led  to  a  delay  in  funding  so  that  new  projects  are  not  yet  underway. 
The  director  of  EMATER  in  Itaituba  Is  already  concerned  that  his  office 
will  be  hopelessly  underfunded  and  understaffed  for  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  job  of  providing  assistance  for  the  raunicxpios  of  Itaituba  and 
Aveiro.   Another  problem,  also  noted  by  Moran  (1975:30),  is  the 
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background  of  the  extension  agents  themselves.   Most  are  university 
trained  and  come  from  urban  areas  of  the  south  and  northeast.   They  come 
to  Itaituba  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  rapid  advancement,  high  salaries 
and  eventual  posting  to  a  main  office  in  a  larger  city,   llany,  but  cer- 
tainly not  all,  have  little  sympathy  or  concern  for  their  rural  clients. 
The  case  of  Alberto  (Chapter  VI),  a  former  EMATER  employee,  who  suppo- 
sedly profited  from  a  scheme  to  buy  rice  from  colonists  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  guaranteed  minimum  is  an  illustration  of  the  agency 
employee  who  is  drawn  to  jobs  in  the  interior  with  hopes  of  getting 
rich  quick. 

The  Military 

Certainly  the  most  Important  newcomer  to  Itaituba  is  the  mili- 
tary, the  53rd  BIS  (Jungle  Infantry  Batallion)  .   Under  construction 
since  1974,  the  Army  base  opened  in  late  1975.   It  includes  two  major 
areas:   the  base  itself  and  a  military  village  for  officers  and  married 
enlisted  personnel.   The  ten-kilometer  road  which  leads  to  the  base  is 
the  only  paved  stretch  of  highway  near  Itaituba.   The  base  is  composed 
of  six  main  buildings  built  in  Mediterranean  style  with  tile  roofs, 
arches,  and  whitewashed  walls.   The  base  is  the  training  area  for  new 
recruits  in  the  Itaituba  area.   All  Brazilian  males  nineteen  years  of 
age  must  serve  a  year  in  the  military  unless  they  are  at  the  university 
or  arrange  for  a  replacement.   The  recruits  are  mainly  from  poorer 
families.   The  officers  look  upon  the  training  period  as  socialization 
to  Brazilian  national  life  by  providing  them  with  documentation,  new 
experiences  and  new  skills — all  of  which  they  might  never  have  obtained 
had  they  not  served  in  the  armed  forces.   I  attended  a  class  in  small 
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arms  use  aC  Che  base  and  noted  that  the  recruits  lacked  the  most  rudi- 
mentary skills  in  listening  and  comprehension.   A  small  fraction  of  the 
recruits  enlist  for  a  second  term  in  the  hope  of  making  a  career  out  of 
the  military.   They  are  thus  offered  a  chance  to  migrate  from  Itaituba 
and  a  step  up  on  the  socio-economic  scale. 

The  base  is  staffed  with  a  medical  doctor  and  a  dentist  who 
provide  care  for  the  recruits  and  to  the  townspeople.   The  dentist  holds 
open  office  hours  for  townspeople  on  certain  days  of  the  week.   The 
medical  care  is  free  but  the  patient  must  find  his  own  transportation 
out  to  the  base.   The  medical  doctor  supplements  the  two  local  doctors. 
He  has  established  an  afternoon  private  practice  in  town.   His  services 
are  not  free.   Besides  the  medical  services,  the  base  contributes  per- 
sonnel, money  and  equipment  to  local  civic  and  fund-raising  events. 

:Ulitary  personnel  are  highly  visible  in  the  community.   The  base 
commander,  and  often  his  wife,  are  invited  to  almost  all  community 
events.   They  attended  a  school  festival,  a  charity  dance  and  a  private 
party  just  during  the  last  month  of  our  field  stay.   At  the  school  fes- 
tival, they  sponsored  and  manned  a  booth  where  refreshments  were  sold. 
They  frequently  dined  out  at  one  of  two  restaurants.   Like  the  other 
officers  the  commander  is  from  the  south,  the  State  of  S^o  Paulo. 

In  my  conversations  with  two  officers,  in  particular,  the  ration- 
ale given  by  the  military  for  being  in  Itaituba  became  apparent.   The 
military  role  is  that  of  a  civilizing  force  in  a  frontier  area,  accord- 
ing to  my  informants.   The  military  not  only  socializes  young  men  into 
national  society,  but  also  provides  a  role  model  for  the  region  as  a 
whole.   It  provides  community  service  in  the  areas  of  medicine  and  law 
and  order.   Concerning  the  latter,  the  military  serves  mostly  as  a 
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deterrent  to  more  flagrant  violations  which  had  previously  gone  un- 
checked due  to  an  undermanned  or  corrupt  legal  and  law  enforcement 
system.   In  short,  they  see  themselves  as  community  improvers  who  pro- 
vide infrastructure  to  a  remote  frontier  section  of  Brazil. 

Mineral  and  Natural  Resource  Management 

With  the  opening  of  new  territories,  two  specialized  agencies 
accompanied  the  first  wave  of  colonization.   One  agency,  CPRM,  deals 
with  mineral  surveying  and  the  second,  IBDF,  is  involved  with  forest 
conservation  and  management.   The  CPRM,  or  Federal  Mineral  Research 
Commission,  maintains  a  small  office  on  a  back  street.   The  staff  is 
involved  in  site  testing  and  sample  analysis  of  several  limestone 
deposits  pinpointed  by  Project  RADAM's  aerial  surveys.   From  time  to 
time,  new  teams  will  come  in  to  survey  other  mineral  deposits  and  de- 
termine feasibility  of  extraction.   The  three  engineers  and  two  admin- 
istrators staffing  Che  office  spent  much  of  their  time  out  of  town  at 
survey  sites  or  on  leave  in  Belem.   Two  kilometers  west  of  town,  CPRM 
maintains  a  small  camp  with  heavy  equipment  and  materials.   This  camp 
is  staffed  with  five  local  residents  who  do  unskilled  tasks  during 
site-survey  expeditions.   In  general,  CPRM  personnel  were  peripheral  to 

community  socio-economic  life. 

2 
The  Brazilian  Forestry  Service,  IBDF,  manages  a  large  (100  km  ) 

forest  reserve  located  fifty-three  km  west  of  the  town  of  Itaituba  on 

the  river.   The  reserve  itself  is  marked  by  a  large  sign  announcing  Che 

reserve  and  its  future  development  into  a  national  park.   Alongside  the 

sign  is  a  house  where  a  caretaker  and  his  family  live.   Selection  of 

this  area  as  a  national  park  and  forest  reserve  was  done  almost  at 
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random.   The  park  itself  is  situated  along  a  section  of  the  Transamazon 
Highway  where  there  is  no  colonization  as  yet.   Colonization  was  halted 
in  this  sector  several  kilometers  east  of  the  park.   This  factor  played 
an  important  part  in  site  selection.   There  is  speculation  that  this 
area  was  at  the  time  of  its  selection  the  only  unoccupied  tract  of  land 
bordering  the  highway  and  located  near  a  major  town.   The  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  large  and  valuable  limestone  deposit  just  inside  the  park 
boundaries  puts  the  future  of  the  park  in  some  doubt. 

IBDF  headquarters  are  situated  on  Rondon  Road  between  the  ginasio 
and  the  National  Road  Department  (DNER) .   The  office  has  a  small  staff 
of  administrators  who  have  done  almost  nothing  with  the  forest  preserve 
due  to  budgetary  cutbacks.   The  director,  a  native  of  Amazonia,  fore- 
sees a  camping  and  recreation  area  in  the  park,  particularly  where  it 
borders  the  river.   Such  plans,  of  course,  are  for  the  distant  future. 

In  the  meantime,  IBDF  has  a  problem  with  several  long-time  resi- 
dents of  the  river  bank  area  which  was  included  in  the  original  boun- 
daries of  the  park.   These  residents,  subsistence  farmers,  traders,  and 
rubber  tappers,  are  the  subject  of  an  eviction  attempt  spearheaded  by 
the  Belem  office  of  IBDF.   Their  presence  on  IBDF  property  was  not  dis- 
covered until  after  the  incorporation  of  the  park.   Now  they  are  classed 
as  squatters  and  their  eviction  has  been  ordered,  but  not  actually 
carried  out.   The  local  administrator  has  conveyed  this  news  to  the 
residents,  but  he  realizes  that  such  a  move  would  be  unjust.   He  is 
attempting  to  arrange  a  compromise  of  some  sort  to  alleviate  their  situ- 
ation. 

One  of  the  residents  of  IBDF's  riverfront  property  is  known  as 
Zeze.   He  came  to  his  property  along  the  Tapajos  in  1949  when  he  was 
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twenty-three  years  old.   He  married  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  lived 
nearby.   As  is  common  throughout  the  Amazon,  he  had  no  title  to  his  land 
nor  was  there  an  agency  which  could  research  and  provide  him  with  a 
title.   For  twenty  years  he  operated  a  small  trading  post  at  this  spot. 
He  bought  rubber  from  collectors  who  came  from  the  interior  and  sold  it 
to  riverboat  traders  who  plied  the  Tapajos.   He  notes  that  it  provided 
a  good  living.   He  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  school  in  Belem  where  he 
now  works  as  an  engineer.   Ten  years  ago  the  rubber  trade  tapered  off, 
but  in  1971  construction  on  this  stretch  of  the  highway  brought  another 
boom.   He  sold  food  to  highway  workers  during  construction.   After  the 
highway  opened,  his  trading  post  served  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
river-crossing  to  the  village  of  Pimental  located  downstream  and  across 
the  river.   Zeze  now  operates  a  refreshment  stand  for  people  arriving 
at  the  crossing  point.   They  arrive  by  truck  and  must  wait  for  the  boat 
to  take  them  on  the  hour's  journey  across  the  river.   His  business 
keeps  a  roof  over  his  head  and  food  in  his  stomach,  but  little  more. 
According  to  the  IBDF  administrators  in  Itaituba,  Zeze's  presence  on 
IBDF  property  is  the  only  thing  keeping  IBDF  in  Belem  from  summarily 
evicting  the  rest  of  the  families  in  that  area.   In  spite  of  his  reduced 
circumstances,  Zeze  still  has  some  powerful  friends  who  are  protecting 
his  right  to  stay. 

The  personnel  of  IBDF  are  very  involved  in  community  affairs. 
The  director  edited  a  local  newspaper  which  was  published  during  1974 
and  1975.   IBDF  always  sponsors  a  booth  at  festivals  or  a  team  during 
the  local  "Sports  Week."   Until  actual  park  development  begins,  however, 
IBDF  will  employ  only  a  caretaker  and  cook  on  a  full-time  basis.   Day 
laborers  are  hired  to  accompany  any  expeditions  into  the  park.   By  and 
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large,  then,  the  same  conclusion  about  CPRM  can  be  applied  to  IBDF. 
In  economic  terms,  the  impact  of  both  has  been  minimal  although  IBDF 
personnel  have  been  considerably  more  active  in  the  community. 

Conclusions 

The  plethora  of  agencies  and  massive  bureaucracy  In  Brazil  has 
finally  reached  one  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Brazil:   the  Amazon.   The 
large  number  of  agencies  in  Itaituba  represents  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant changes  in  that  region  following  the  opening  of  the  Transamazon 
Highway.   For  Itaituba  this  means  greater  integration  into  the  national 
culture,  greater  financial  benefits  from  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, and  perhaps  most  importantly  a  profound  change  in  the  institu- 
tional structure  of  the  community,   ^^mereas  prior  to  1972,  the  local 
government  of  the  municipio  was  the  only  significant  administrative 
influence,  now  there  are  dozens  of  agencies  providing  services  and  jobs. 

For  the  local  citizenry  and  new  immigrants,  many  from  rural 
towns  similar  to  Itaituba  before  1972,  coping  with  the  new  institutional 
environment  has  been  difficult.   The  miners,  subsistence  farmers  and  day 
laborers  in  Itaituba  often  are  totally  unable  to  deal  with  administra- 
tors of  the  various  agencies  and  therefore  do  not  receive  any  benefits 
from  them.   The  problem  arises  from  the  different  cultural  backgrounds 
of  each  group.   On  the  one  hand,  administrators  are  well-educated,  urban 
residents  who  are  frequently  natives  of  a  region  other  than  the  Amazon, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  residents  in  Itaituba  who  are  served  by  these 
agencies  are  poorly  educated,  rural  residents,  most  of  whom  are  natives 
of  the  north  or  northeast  of  Brazil,  the  two  most  undeveloped  regions 
of  the  country.   These  divergent  backgrounds  lead  to  a  lack  of  under- 
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standing  between  the  two  groups.   Moran  notes  a  similar  problem  in  his 
study  of  Transamazon  Highway  colonists.   "Each  one  plays  his  role  well 
and  fails  to  communicate  with  the  other"  (1975:235).   Rare  is  the  admin- 
istrator who  attempts  to  aid  the  "illiterate  and  backward"  client  in 
his  quest  for  help.   As  a  result,  many  townspeople  see  the  administrators 
as  unresponsive  newcomers  who  are  only  in  Itaituba  to  get  rich  quick 
and  leave.   All  too  often,  their  suspicions  are  borne  out. 

There  are  those  residents,  of  course,  who  have  had  previous 
experience  with  agencies  and  administrative  personnel.   One  group  who 
has  had  previous  experience  is  the  local  entrepreneurial  class.   One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  success  of  one  entrepreneur  over  another  can  be 
previous  experience  with  governmental  agencies.   These  local  entrepre- 
neurs have  played  a  role  in  adapting  the  agencies  and  their  resources  to 
a  traditional  Amazonian  pattern:   the  patron-client  relationship. 

Patron-clientage  is  a  phenomenon  prevalent  throughout  Latin 
America.   As  noted  earlier,  a  patron-client  relationship  may  be  defined 
as  a  reciprocal  exchange  relationship  between  two  persons.   The  two 
parties  are  of  unequal  status,  the  patron  of  higher  status  than  the 
client.   The  patron  usually  contributes  food,  wages  or  other  economic 
benefits  and  services  while  the  client  offers  labor,  votes  or  loyalty 
to  his  patron  in  general.   The  role  of  the  patron  is  that  of  an  inter- 
cessor between  the  peasant  and  the  larger  society. 

The  town  of  Itaituba  has  outgrown  its  traditional  trader  and 
landowner  patrons  who  formed  the  most  characteristic  relationship 
between  elites  and  peasants  prior  to  the  Transamazon  Highway.   Patrons 
still  exist  and  many  members  of  the  lower  class  still  seek  to  establish 
patron-client  relationships.   However,  these  relationships  are  not 
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sought  after  with  the  old  families  but  rather  with  the  new  elites — new 
entrepreneurs,  store  owners,  agency  personnel,  and  the  like.   The  bureau- 
cracy of  any  agency  can  be  marked  by  informal  patron-client  relation- 
ships at  all  levels.   A  study  by  James  Scott  (1972)  in  Southeast  Asia 
records  just  such  an  occurence  where  traditional  landlords  were  replaced 
as  patrons  by  networks  of  patron-client  relationships  within  newly 
created  bureaucracies  or  agencies.   The  cases  of  Dona  Clara's  bank 
account  and  the  new  bank  manager  clearly  illustrate  that  such  a  process 
has  occurred  in  Itaituba.   In  the  past  one  patron  would  suffice;   now 
clients  seek  several  patrons  depending  on  the  resources  or  services 
needed  by  the  client . 

Sydel  Silverman  (1967)  refers  to  patrons  as  mediators  in  a  study 
of  an  Italian  community.   She  defines  mediator  as  "one  to  whom  action 
is  originated  from  the  national  system  and  who,  in  turn,  originates 
action  to  the  local  system"  (1967:152).   The  term,  therefore,  is  appli- 
cable to  both  bureaucrats  and  traditional  patrons.   For  example,  I  was 
viewed  as  a  broker  by  several  families  I  met  in  the  Cidade  Alta.   I 
accompanied  one  woman  to  the  notary's  office  in  order  to  facilitate  her 
application  for  a  birth  certificate  she  needed  in  order  to  enroll  her 
son  in  school.   Of  course,  the  anthropologist  in  the  role  of  culture 
broker  or  even  patron  is  not  new. 

Mario,  the  director  of  Project  Rondon,  is  beseiged  by  requests 
for  help  in  securing  land  titles,  personal  documents,  or  even  bank  loans. 
He  agrees  to  help  those  who  are  employees  or  relatives  of  employees  of 
the  Project.   Being  from  the  capital  city  of  the  state  of  Santa  Cata- 
rina,  he  was  initially  confused  about  establishing  such  relationships 
and  refused  all  comers.   As  a  result,  he  was  faced  with  a  personnel 
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turnover  at  the  Project.   One  woman  complained  that  he  was  a  bad 
patron.   Eventually  Mario  came  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
relationship  and  learned  how  to  deal  with  it. 

The  vastly  increased  number  of  agencies  has  had  several  benefi- 
cial effects.   First  and  most  important,  the  agencies  have  increased 
Itaituba's  links  with  the  rest  of  Brazil.   The  presence  of  so  many 
agencies  in  Itaituba  means  that  administratively  it  is  no  longer  a  for- 
gotten backwater.   The  development  focus  on  Itaituba  as  a  part  of  the 
Transamazon  Highway  colonization  effort  gives  credence  to  the  principle 
that  if  a  powerful  enough  faction  wants  a  bureaucratic  presence,  it  can 
be  accomplished  no  matter  now  "culturally  backward"  the  area  (Ilchraan 
and  Uphoff  1969:276).   Itaituba  now  appears  on  Brazil's  administrative 
map. 

The  wave  of  migration  which  has  taken  place  since  1970  has 
brought  people  from  many  different  states  and  regions  along  with  their 
new  ideas  and  new  methods.   The  end  result  of  this  process  has  been  to 
expose  Itaitubanos  to  aspects  of  the  national  culture.   Many  of  the  new 
ideas  and  methods  are  a  result  of  the  increased  administrative  presence. 
Not  only  do  the  agencies  offer  new  services  such  as  credit,  health 
care,  and  the  like,  but  the  administrative  personnel  in  these  agencies 
have  had  an  equally  profound  effect.   They  support  community  wide  events 
and  festivals.   They  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  increased 
movimento.   It  is  their  salaries  which  support  restaurants,  bars  and  the 
movie  theater.   Although  the  poorer  classes  do  not  often  take  part  in 
such  events,  the  facilities  are  at  least  there.  Movimento  is  observa- 
tion as  well  as  participation — only  the  latter  costs  money. 

The  administrative  personnel  which  make  up  between  six  and  seven 
percent  of  Itaituba's  population,  700  to  800  persons  out  of  12,000, 
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comprise  a  new  consumer  class.   In  addition  to  the  theater  and  restau- 
rants mentioned  above,  the  middle  and  upper  class  who  come  from  other 
areas  of  Brazil  bring  with  them  their  preferences  for  foodstuffs  and 
the  material  goods  of  the  national  culture.   Although  what  constitutes 
lower,  middle  and  upper  class  will  be  presented  in  more  detail  in 
Chapter  VIII,  it  is  useful  to  note  here  that  the  local  elite  are  consi- 
dered members  of  the  middle  class  from  a  national  perspective  (cf. 
Wagley  1968:198).   Moran  notes  the  tastes  in  clothing: 

The  civil  servants  are  also  well-marked  from  the  farmers 
by  their  use  of  casual,  but  fashionable  and  expensive  clothing. 
Imported  blue  jeans,  halter  tops,  polyester  slacks,  clumsy 
high  fashion  shoes  .  .  .  are  worn  universally  although  such 
clothing  is  impractical  for  the  mud,  insects  and  humid  heat 
of  the  frontier  area. (Moran  1975:33) 

Other  preferences  in  furniture,  office  supplies,  appliances  and  house- 
hold goods  have  been  noted  previously.   These  material  preferences  have 
given  rise  to  an  entrepreneurial  group  which  satisfies  the  needs  of  the 
new  consumer  group.   Shopkeepers  stocking  new  items  (those  items  pre- 
viously unavailable  in  Itaituba)  introduce  and  try  to  create  a  market 
among  the  local  population.   For  instance,  in  the  past  large  rectangular 
metal  oil  and  kerosene  cans  served  as  storage  receptacles  or  were  fash- 
ioned into  a  variety  of  kitchen  utensils.   Today,  plastic  canister 
sets,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  bowls,  and  sugar  bowls  are  necessities 
in  every  kitchen.   Straw,  woven  sieves  (paneiras)  have  been  replaced  by 
plastic  colanders.   All  of  these  plastic  items  are  purchased  with  cash 
whereas  items  they  replaced  were  free  aside  from  one's  own  labor. 
Consumer  tastes  have  been  altered  across  the  board. 

In  general,  agency  personnel  come  to  Itaituba  on  a  service  con- 
tract for  two  to  three  years.   Itaituba  is  usually  a  first  stop  in 
someone's  career  or  a  chance  for  administrative  advancement.   For 
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instance,  since  Itaituba  is  not  a  sought  after  posting,  an  ambitious 
civil  servant  might  accept  a  director  or  assistant  director  position  for 
several  years  in  Itaituba  and  then  seek  a  transfer  to  a  more  urban  area 
at  this  higher  level.   In  this  way,  one  can  achieve  more  rapid  advance- 
ment in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy.   The  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
is  an  excellent  example.   He  is  the  youngest  bank  manager  in  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  chain.   In  a  few  years  he  will  transfer  out  of  Itaituba  to  become 
a  manager  of  a  bank  in  a  larger  city. 

The  administrators  from  areas  outside  of  the  Amazon  treat  their 
service  as  a  colonial  posting.   They  serve  only  for  a  short  period  of 
time  and  then  move  on.   This  pattern  is  very  similar  to  the  colonial 
administrators  sent  out  by  Great  Britain  to  Africa  and  elsewhere.   Their 
attitude  illustrates  clearly  the  internal  colonialism  which  character- 
izes the  Brazilian  treatment  of  Che  i\mazon. 

The  local  governmental  agency  in  Brazil  acts  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  state/national  government  and  local  populations.   Planning 
for  the  most  part  is  accomplished  at  the  national  level  and  filters 
down  to  the  local  level.   Seldom  does  the  local  population  have  a  choice 
in  what  agencies  are  established  and  in  what  programs  these  agencies 
choose  to  follow.   Projects  begun  without  consulting  the  local  popula- 
tion and  run  by  a  bureaucracy  of  outsiders  following  a  plan  devised  by 
other  outsiders  do  not  often  succeed  (Niehoff  1966:77-78).   In  any  self- 
help  or  development  project  the  agency  must  work  with  rather  than  mani- 
pulate the  local  population. 

The  situation  in  Itaituba  is  slightly  different  than  the  normal 
development  project  in  that  80  percent  of  the  population  are  newcomers 
and  the  town  itself  was  not  directly  mentioned  in  the  Transamazon 
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Highway  colonization  plan.   The  result  is  an  excellent  example  of 
uncontrolled  growth  and  development.   The  town  lacks  an  overall  coordi- 
nating agency.   The  two  most  powerful  administrative  groups  in  town, 
the  mayor  and  the  military,  have  no  control  over  planning  in  the  other 
agencies.   There  exists  a  council — the  CDI  or  the  Council  for  the 
Development  of  Itaituba — which  has  recently  ceased  to  function.   The 
council  was  originally  established  in  1974  by  an  American  priest  serving 
in  Itaituba.   The  council,  composed  of  the  head  of  all  the  local  agen- 
cies including  churches  and  the  school  system,  was  envisioned  as  an 
advisory  body  which  would  attempt  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  the 
local  agencies  in  the  hopes  of  eliminating  duplicate  efforts  and  agree- 
ing on  certain  coranon  goals.   When  the  priest  was  reassigned  to  another 
diocese,  the  council  gradually  ceased  to  serve  its  original  function. 
For  example.  Project  Rondon  depended  on  the  council  for  advice  on  which 
projects  it  would  undertake.   Currently,  projects  are  planned  by  the 
director  of  the  Project  and  approved  by  the  mayor.   The  director  of  the 
Project  feels  that  several  programs  have  not  been  well  received.   There 
is  criticism  that  recent  programs  have  emphasized  sports  and  recreation 
rather  than  areas  such  as  medicine  and  education.   Without  the  council, 
there  is  no  other  means,  other  than  informal  conversations,  to  gauge  the 
town's  opinion. 

Although  agency  efforts  have  been  scattered  and  results  mixed  in 
Itaituba,  the  developmental  importance  of  administrative  infrastructure 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Administrative  infrastructure  helps  to  better 
integrate  local  entrepreneurs  into  the  national  economy,  i.e.  the  banks 
and  improved  communications  and  transportation.   Uphoff  and  Ilchman 
(1972)  maintain  that  there  are  two  types  of  infrastructure:   political 
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and  administrative.   Political  infrastructure  "are  more  involved  in  the 
mobilization  of  resources  and  in  a  relatively  voluntary  manner,  based 
on  promises,  bargaining,  or  ideological  appeals"  (ibid:  412-A13). 
Administrative  infrastructure  involves  "the  allocation  of  resources, 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  state"  (ibid:  413) .   Given  the  political 
situation  in  Brazil  and  the  fact  that  the  mayor  of  Itaituba  is  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  president,  we  find  that  two  very  closely  allied 
types  of  infrastructure  become  quite  indistinguishable  in  most  cases. 
Elections  are  held  only  for  the  municipal  council,  a  powerless  body. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  administrative  infrastructure  is  involved 
in  both  the  mobilization  and  allocation  of  resources.   The  more  money 
your  agency  is  able  to  control,  the  more  powerful  your  position.   The 
more  powerful  your  position,  the  more  benefits  accrue  to  you  and  your 
agency.   Benefits  refer  to  local  opportunities  for  investment:   houses, 
property,  businesses  and  the  like.   All  of  this  type  of  investment  is 
done  surreptitiously  since  most  agencies  have  rules  forbidding  it. 
Alberto's  rice  warehousing  business  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  such  investment  possibilities. 

The  political  and  administrative  manifestations  on  the  local 
level  are  results  of  the  number  of  agencies  now  located  in  Itaituba  and 
the  links  to  power  and  resources  in  the  state  and  federal  capitals. 
These  resources,  both  organizational  and  material,  currently  exist  in 
an  area  where  no  such  resources  previously  existed.   In  terms  of  devel- 
opment and  growth  for  Itaituba  the  large  number  of  new  agencies  is  the 
single  most  important  benefit  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  colonization 
scheme.   Growth  in  the  commercial  sector  would  have  been  impossible 
without  it. 
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Notes 

According  to  Brazilian  census  standards,  all  county  seats  are 
considered  urban  areas  whatever  their  population.   In  addition  the 
"urban  ethos"  in  Brazil  extends  to  such  centers.   The  way  of  life  and 
the  aspirations  of  residents  of  county  seats  of  a  few  thousand  resi- 
dents closely  resembles  those  of  Brazil's  larger  cities  (Harris  1956 
and  Wagley  1971)  . 

2 
See  Appendix  IV  for  a  complete  list  of  acronyms. 

3 

The  water  treatment  plant  is  federally  funded. 

A 
Banking  hours  are  7:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m.,  Monday  through 

Friday. 

Minimum  monthly  wage  in  the  State  of  Para  is  U.S.  $40.00  and 
for  the  federal  government,  U.S.  $62.00. 

All  data  and  percentages  in  this  section  are  from  L.  Miller 
(1977). 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Introduction 

The  commercial /entrepreneurial  boom,  the  bureaucratic  expansion, 
and  the  growth  of  new  neighborhoods  as  the  result  of  rapid  immigration, 
have  led  to  a  series  of  changes  and  modifications  in  the  town's  social 
order.   What  has  survived  from  the  old  social  order?  What  kind  of 
synthesis  characterizes  the  new?   These  are  the  primary  questions  which 
will  be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter.   A  description  of  the  social  envi- 
ronment of  the  town  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  answer- 
ing these  questions.  The  question  of  whether  social  organization  and/ 
or  social  structure  has  changed  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  community  is  essential  when  considering  the  monumen- 
tal changes  taking  place  in  the  whole  region.   The  data  will  show  that 
key  relationships  in  the  new  synthesis  have  not  changed  substantially 
from  the  old  social  order  although  the  various  actors  have  changed.   In 
other  words,  social  organization  has  changed  and  social  structure  has 
not.   The  distinction  between  social  structure  and  social  organization 
is  taken  from  Raymond  Firth  (1951)  and  was  recently  used  by  Daniel  Gross 
(1970)  in  a  study  of  the  Brazilian  Northeast.   The  two  concepts  allow 
anthropologists  to  deal  with  situations  which  contain  "aspects  of  both 
continuity  and  change"  (Gross  1970:18).   Characterizing  the  types  of 
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changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  social  order  is  critical  to  the 
final  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  project  on  the 
town  of  Itaituba.   Do  the  changes  in  the  commercial  and  institutional 
sectors  substantially  affect  the  daily  lives  and  well-being  of  the  towns- 
people at  all  socio-economic  levels?  Have  the  social  changes  been  ones 
of  degree  or  of  kind?  What  changes  did  the  federal  government  intend? 
Considering  the  Transamazon  Highway  project's  goal  of  "integration,"  a 
change  in  degree  was  most  likely  intended — making  the  Amazon  region  more 
like  the  rest  of  Brazil  and  developing  it  as  the  South  has  developed. 
Major  social  sf.uctural  changes  probably  were  not  envisioned  and,  indeed, 
the  data  presented  in  this  chapter  will  show  they  have  not  occurred. 

Social  Class:   Pre-Highway 

Determining  social  class  in  Itaituba  as  in  all  other  communities 
is  a  relative  and  somewhat  arbitrary  means  of  distinguishing  the  rich 
from  the  poor  and  of  providing  a  continuum  on  which  a  person  may  be 
ranked  according  to  his  prestige.   Owing  to  its  underdevelopment,  the 
Amazon  region  has  never  been  on  a  par  with  other  regions  in  the  country 
when  comparing  economic  resource  and  the  amenities  of  modern  life.   Nor 
has  rural  Amazonia  ever  compared  favorably  with  the  regional  urban  cen- 
ters of  Manaus  and  Belera.   I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  devise  a 
scale  which  could  be  used  to  indicate  social  class  in  Itaituba,  without 
using  a  national  or  urban  scale  which  would  not  accurately  reflect  the 
social  divisions  within  the  town. 

Charles  Wagley  in  describing  Ita,  a  traditional  Amazon  River 
community  and  subject  of  the  book  Amazon  Town  (1976)  ,  uses  a  system  of 
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assigning  social  class  which  can  also  be  used  to  accurately  describe 
the  situation  in  Itaituba  prior  to  the  Transamazon  Highway.   The  cogna- 
tive  scale  elicited  by  Wagley  includes:   First  Class,  town  Second  Class, 
Subsistence  Farmers  and  Rubber  Collectors.   It  should  be  noted  that 
First  Class  and  Second  Class  refer  to  local  groups  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  national  upper  and  middle  classes.   Wagley  states  that 
the  urban  classes  would  view  all  but  a  few  government  employees  in  the 
interior  towns  as  caboclos  or  "hicks"  (1976:10A). 

Members  of  the  First  Class  include  any  governmental  employees 
and  the  prefeito  or  mayor,  local  merchant  families  and  large  local  land- 
owners.  Most  traditional  river  towns  include  only  a  handful  of  such 
families.   Older  residents  speak  of  three  families  in  Itaituba  who  would 
be  considered  members  of  the  first  class.   Although  remnants  of  all 
three  families  still  live  in  town,  only  one  family,  that  of  Joao  Carlos, 
has  maintained  a  high  social  position.   Joao  Carlos'  family  dates  from 
the  World  War  II  rubber  boom. 

The  remainder  of  the  town  residents  are  classified  as  Second 
Class.   By  virtue  of  their  residence,  they  regard  themselves  as  better 
than  the  farmers  or  rubber  collectors  who  live  in  the  hinterlands.   The 
perception  of  urban  residence  as  superior  is  a  common  pattern  throughout 
Brazil  (cf.  Harris  1956,  Hutchinson  1957,  Margolis,  1973).   The  town 
Second  Class  residents  often  farm  or  collect  rubber  themselves — if  only 
on  a  part-time  basis — and  economically  are  not  much  better  off  than  their 
rural  counterparts.   They  have  access  to  more  goods  at  the  local  stores 
and  can  engage  in  wage  labor  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  in  town. 
The  family  of  Dona  Clara  is  a  representative  Second  Class  family  of  pre- 
Transamazon  Highway  Itaituba.   They  earned  their  living  mainly  from 
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subsistence  farming  on  a  small  plot  of  land  outside  of  town.   Dona 
Clara's  husband,  Paulo,  has  been  an  Intermittent  municipal  employee  at 
the  tovm  airstrip  for  the  past  twenty  years.   They  remember  Itaituba 
as  a  close-knit  community  where  everyone  knew  everyone  else.   There  were 
only  two  streets  parallel  to  the  river  and  nothing  more  than  paths  serv- 
ing as  cross  streets.   A  large  Brazil  nut  (castanha  do  para)  tree  stood 
in  the  middle  of  Second  Street  in  front  of  what  is  now  Itaituba's 
largest  store.   The  only  vehicle  in  town  belonged  to  the  municipio  and 
was  used  primarily  to  carry  fuel  supplies  from  the  river  landing  to  the 
small  generator  which  supplied  electricity  during  the  evening  hours. 
Dona  Clara  recalls  that  on  Sunday  canoes  from  up  and  down  the  river 
would  tie  up  in  front  of  town  as  farmers  and  collectors  came  to  transact 
business,  purchase  supplies  or  simply  to  visit  relatives  and  exchange 
news. 

The  final  two  classes — farmers  and  collectors — are  representa- 
tive of  the  two  principal  modes  of  production  of  the  Amazon  Region,  i.e. 
subsistence  farming  and  the  collection  and  sale  of  forest  products. 
Wagley  found  in  1948  that  residents  of  Ita  had  established  a  social 
hierarchy  which  ranked  the  town  lower  class  above  farmers  and  farmers 
above  the  caboclos  who  collected  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts.  Whether  this 
was  the  case  in  Itaituba  prior  to  the  highway,  I  was  unable  to  determine. 
Dona  Clara  and  several  other  informants  were  unclear  as  to  whether  there 
was  such  a  distinction.   They  agreed,  however,  that  those  who  lived 
outside  of  town  were  "mais  brabo"  (wilder)  than  those  who  lived  in  town. 
From  descriptions  of  older  residents,  it  appears  that  life  in  Itaituba 
was  even  more  isolated  and  difficult  than  that  of  Ita.   The  town  itself 
is  located  further  from  the  state  capital  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  rubber  was  considered  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ilha  Grande  de  Ita. 
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Social  Class:   Traditional  River  Village 


Visiting  a  small  village  upstream  from  Itaituba  I  found  essenti- 
ally the  same  two-class  structure  which  had  probably  existed  in  Itaituba 
prior  to  its  recent  growth.   The  village  of  Rio  d'Ouro  situated  below 
the  rapids  of  Sao  Luis  do  Tapajos  is  a  collection  of  wattle  and  daub 
structures  housing  600  residents.   We  visited  the  village  with  Padre 
Giovanni  who  had  come  to  celebrate  Rio  d'Ouro's  saint's  day — Saint 
Anthony.   On  our  arrival  we  were  greeted  by  our  host  Sr.  Valdo,  whose 
family  operated  the  principal  trading  post  in  Rio  d'Ouro  for  the  past 
thirty  years.   His  house  is  the  largest  in  town,  situated  adjacent  to  a 
store  stocked  with  a  wide  variery  of  goods  and  closest  to  the  boat 
landing. 

One  of  Valdo' s  daughters  took  us  on  a  walking  tour  of  the  village. 
As  we  walked,  children  came  out  of  houses  and  rushed  up  to  her  asking 
for  a  blessing.   She  noted  that  she  was  godmother  to  so  many  that  their 
names  were  difficult  to  remember,  especially  as  she  was  away  at  school 
in  the  city  of  Santarem  for  most  of  the  year.   The  school,  the  church, 
two  front  room  stores  and  a  bar-dance  hall  were  the  only  other  estab- 
lishments of  note.   One  of  the  front  room  stores  filled  the  ground  floor 
of  a  large  house  near  the  church.   It  was  owned  by  another  trader  who 
had  come  to  town  in  1970  when  trade  in  gold  had  increased. 

Since  Rio  d'Ouro  is  within  the  municipio  of  Itaituba  and  not  a 
county  seat,  there  are  only  a  few  governmental  employees.   They  include 
the  schoolteachers  (five)  and  a  man  who  operates  the  town's  generator 
which  provides  light  between  dusk  and  10:30  p.m.   There  is  no  full-time 
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priest.   Along  with  the  traders,  the  salaried  employees  make  up  the 
town's  first  class.   The  remainder  of  the  townspeople  depend  upon  the 
gold  fields  or  subsistence  agriculture  for  their  livelihood.   There  is 
still  a  very  limited  number  of  collectors  involved  in  gathering  rubber 
and  other  forest  products. 

Sr.  Valdo  still  trades  in  these  goods  but  deals  increasingly  in 
gold.   He  also  owns  a  boat  and  travels  uprlver  as  far  as  the  Mundurucu 
Indian  Reserve,  trading  at  various  small  trading  posts.   The  trip  takes 
over  a  month.   When  the  rainy  season  is  well  underway  and  rising  waters 
cover  the  Sao  Luis  rapids,  he  loads  all  the  stored  goods  in  his  own 
trading  post  onto  his  boat  and  takes  them  to  Itaituba.   In  Itaituba  he 
delivers  his  cargo  to  the  warehouse  of  a  large  trading  company  whose 
owner  operates  out  of  Santarera  and  Itaituba.   The  warehouse  owner,  Sr. 
Benelli,  is  Italian  by  birth  and  along  with  his  brother  owns  a  large 
boat  which  carries  jungle  products  to  Belem  and  returns  with  goods  for 
the  various  traders,  like  Sr.  Valdo,  to  sell  in  their  small  stores. 
This  represents  the  vestiges  of  the  old  aviaraento  system  which  has  oper- 
ated in  the  Amazon  region  since  the  beginning  of  the  rubber  boom  during 
the  1970's. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  aviamento  system  are  the  collectors  them- 
selves.  In  Rio  d'Ouro  many  collectors  or  gatherers  and  their  families 
had  come  into  town  to  stay  with  relatives  and  friends  so  that  they 
could  attend  the  festivities.   Other  families  with  subsistence  plots 
downriver  from  Rio  d'Ouro  had  also  come  in.   Our  guide  on  the  village 
tour  referred  to  them  as  caboclos  or  "the  poor  of  the  forest"  (os 
pobres  do  mato)  who  had  come  into  Rio  d'Ouro  to  celebrate.   She  also 
expressed  regret  that  they  were  in  town  since  they  tended  to  drink  more 
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and  thus  make  the  parties  wilder.   Although  she  was  quite  friendly  with 
the  local  townspeople,  Valdo's  daughter  spoke  to  none  of  the  rural  resi- 
dents who  walked  with  eyes  downward  or  averted  when  they  passed  us — the 
gente  or  people  of  a  higher  social  class. 

Rio  d'Ouro  then,  represents  a  traditional  pattern  of  two  social 
classes,  the  town  upper  class  and  second  class  divided  into  three 
strata:   the  town  second  class,  rural  farmers,  and  rural  collectors. 

Social  Class:   Itaituba  Today 

The  town  of  Itaituba  shows  how  this  pattern  can  change.   The 
influx  of  new  agencies  and  new  entrepreneurs  from  all  regions  of  the 
country  has  altered  the  social  order  definitively.   The  most  important 
change  has  been  the  creation  of  a  new  national  middle  class. 

There  are  still  no  representatives  of  a  national  upper  class  in 
Itaituba,  but  there  are  representative  families  which  one  could  consider 
upper-middle  or  middle  class.   In  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  solid 
middle  class,  there  are  simply  more  gradations  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  than  the  former  clear-cut  four-class  system.   Along  with  the  in- 
crease in  gradation  there  is  an  increase  in  the  gap  between  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  families.   The  contrast  between  these  two  extremes  is 
readily  visible  in  the  lifestyle  and  material  goods  belonging  to  fami- 
lies of  each  group.   The  investigator's  experience  in  Itaituba  and  the 
traditional  Amazon  River  community,  Ita,  allowed  him  to  see  and  exper- 
ience this  change.   In  Ita  no  one  had  automobiles,  everyone  who  had 
electricity  had  it  for  only  four  hours  per  day,  and  the  range  of  material 
goods  available  was  not  great.   Of  course,  there  were  differences,  but 
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there  was  a  fesling  of  camaraderie  In  that  we  were  all  suffering  in  a 
backward  conmunity.   In  Itaituba  the  contrast  is  enormous.   As  a  re- 
searcher on  a  limited  budget  I  could  not  afford  a  car.   There  are  over 
400  registered  cars  in  Itaituba.   I  could  not  afford  $100  to  buy  a  fan. 
A  number  of  homes  in  Itaituba  have  at  least  one  room  air-conditioned. 
We  depended  on  a  small  transistor  radio  for  music.   Some  of  our  friends 
have  stereo  systems  with  cassette  decks  and  AM/Fl-I  radios.   We  cooked  on 
a  two-burner  hot  plate.   Fifteen  percent  of  the  homes  in  Itaituba  have  a 
stove  with  an  oven.   Our  furniture  was  rough  and  for  the  most  part 
locally  made.   Living  room  suites,  beds,  dinette  sets,  and  the  like  are 
sold  and  available  in  at  least  three  different  stores.   The  contrast 
with  families  in  other  neighborhoods  is  even  greater. 

Perceptions  of  class  by  the  residents  themselves  are  very  inexact. 
Wagley's  two-class  system  was  elicited  by  him  from  the  population  itself. 
No  clear-cut  consensus  exists  today  in  Itaituba.   The  situation  can  best 
be  described  as  being  in  a  state  of  flux.   My  own  attempts  to  elicit 
categories  did  yield  some  broad  categories  equivalent  to  upper,  middle 
and  lower  class.   However,  among  the  residents  of  the  Cidade  Alta  neigh- 
borhood there  are  several  gradations  of  what  ray  first-class  informants 
called  simply  the  lower  class  (classe  baixa) .   Using  this  information 
along  with  income  level  and  ownership  of  material  goods,   I  devised  a 
system  for  classifying  residents.   It  is  an  objective  stratification  and 
not  a  cognative  one. 

The  system  is  similar  to  Wagley's  two  class  typology  but  with 
greater  differentiation  within  the  two  classes.   The  local  upper  class 
or  first  class  is  composed  of  two  groups:   the  traditional  upper  class 
and  the  "outsider"  upper  class.   The  "outsider"  group  includes  the 
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bureaucrats  and  entrepreneurs  who  have  come  to  Italtuba  after  the 
opening  of  the  highway.   The  second  class  consists  primarily  of  four 
groups:   those  town  residents  who  have  steady  jobs,  those  who  work  in 
town  but  do  part-time  or  temporary  tasks  whenever  work  Is  available, 
subsistence  farmers  who  live  in  town,  and  gold  miners  whose  families 
live  in  Italtuba  year  round.   The  differentiation  within  each  class  is 
greater  than  in  Wagley's  system  largely  due  co  the  greater  number  of 
economic  niches  available  for  exploitation.   I  have  chosen  several 
families  which  although  not  typical  of  all  members  of  any  class  can 
give  an  idea  of  what  membership  in  a  certain  class  means.   These  fami- 
lies represent  case  studies  which  are  intended  to  give  the  reader  a 
picture  of  Itaituba's  class  system  and  not  a  definitive  statistical 
analysis. 

Our  traditional  upper  class  family  lives  on  First  Street  facing 
the  river.   Their  home  is  constructed  of  ceramic  block  and  the  front 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  concrete  and  painted  a  bright  blue  with 
white  trim.   The  windows  are  louvered  on  the  bottom  and  frosted  glass 
on  the  top.   There  are  no  screens  on  the  windows.   The  house  has  tile 
floors  over  concrete  and  a  ceiling.   There  are  three  small  bedrooms,  a 
kitchen-dining  area,  a  living  room,  and  a  bathroom.   The  bathroom  is 
equipped  with  modern  fixtures  which  are  color  coordinated  with  the  tile. 
The  kitchen  has  a  red  stove  and  refrigerator,  tile  counter  top  and  a 
formica  covered  cabinet  for  pots,  pans  and  dishes.   The  dining  area  is 
furnished  with  a  dinette  set  designed  to  seat  eight.   The  living  room 
contains  a  sofa  and  two  chairs,  end  tables,  lamps  and  a  coffee  table. 
All  family  members  sleep  in  beds.   The  hanmock,  the  traditional  "bed" 
in  the  Amazon,  has  been  relegated  to  the  rear  porch  and  is  used  for 
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lounging  in  the  afternoon.   There  are  no  hanmock  hooks  in  the  house 
since  none  of  the  family  members  are  comfortable  sleeping  in  hammocks. 
Behind  the  house  is  a  service  area  for  the  two  maids  and  a  sleeping 
room  for  visitors.   This  room  has  hammock  hooks  and  no  bed.   In  front 
there  is  a  small  garden  and  a  low  wall  separating  it  from  the  street. 
Alongside  there  is  a  concrete  driveway  for  the  family  car. 

Family  members  include  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom 
study  at  secondary  schools  or  universities  in  Belem  or  in  the  south  of 
Brazil.   Also  living  with  the  family  are  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  have  been 
raised  by  the  parents  as  filhos  de  criaQao  (adopted  children) .   These 
children  are  well-treated  and  have  been  encouraged  to  attend  school  in 
town.   Both  do  household  chores  but  are  certainly  not  overburdened. 

Both  parents  are  natives  of  the  region.   The  father  has  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  state  as  the  representative  of  a  lumber  firm. 
Today  he  is  employed  as  business  manager  by  one  of  Itaituba's  largest 
merchants.   Both  husband  and  wife  are  involved  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  is  not  a  coiiinon  pattern  for  both  men  and  women  to  attend  church  regu- 
larly, but  the  husband  underwent  a  conversion  five  years  ago  after  an 
accident.   They  are  invited  to  all  social  and  community  events,  but  do 
not  always  attend.  The  invitations  are  indicative  of  their  important 
social  rank. 

In  physical  appearance,  the  husband  is  European  and  the  mother  a 
mixture  of  European  and  Indian  features.   Others  refer  to  her  as  a 
morena  or  brunette.   Her  skin  color  is  darker  than  her  husband's  and 
her  hair  is  dark  and  coarse.   Two  of  her  daughters  share  her  hair  tex- 
ture and  all  of  the  children  have  the  darker  skin  color  of  their  mother. 
Ironically,  the  adopted  son  has  the  most  European  appearance  of  all  the 
children. 
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The  second  upper  or  first  class  family  lives  in  a  house  on  Second 
Street.   Their  house  is  constructed  of  wood  and  painted  in  the  front 
only.   The  windows  in  front  are  louvered  with  glass,  but  on  the  sides, 
they  are  solid  wood  shutters.   There  are  no  ceilings  but  the  wife  talks 
of  their  new  house  they  are  building  in  the  Cldade  Alta  which  will  have 
ceilings.   The  floors  are  wooden  except  for  the  kitchen  which  is  con- 
crete.  The  house  contains  a  kitchen  and  bathroom,  living  room,  dining 
room  and  two  bedrooms.   The  kitchen  has  a  stove  and  a  sink.   The  counter 
and  shelf  area  are  made  of  unfinished  boards.   Dishes  are  displayed  in 
the  dining  room  in  a  store-bought  cabinet  which  matches  the  wooden  table 
and  chairs.   The  living  room  contains  a  sofa  and  two  chairs  with  a 
coffee  table.   The  chairs  are  wire  with  plastic  cushions  and  are  often 
placed  on  the  front  porch  in  the  evening.   The  husband  and  wife  sleep  in 
a  double  bed.   Cloches  are  stored  in  a  series  of  suitcases  kept  on 
shelves  in  the  bedroom.   The  two  older  children  sleep  in  a  net  covered 
wicker  crib.   Since  there  is  much  less  breeze  from  the  river  on  Second 
Street,  the  family  has  purchased  an  enonnous  pedestal  fan  which  stands 
two  meters  high.   They  also  own  a  small  stereo.   The  front  of  Che  house 
borders  directly  on  Che  screet.   Like  many  houses  in  Brazil  the  rear 
yard  is  planted  with  fruit  trees  and  a  few  vegetables.   The  family  also 
raises  chickens  for  eggs  and  home  consumption. 

The  family  is  composed  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  their  middle 
twenties  and  three  small  children.   There  is  also  a  maid  who  comes  daily 
although  they  have  had  difficulty  keeping  one  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  husband  is  an  entrepreneur  and  operates  a  store  at  one  of  the  larger 
gold  mines.   He,  as  well  as  his  wife,  is  from  Belem.   Italtuba  Is  their 
second  home  on  the  Transamazon  Highway.   They  spent  eighteen  months  in 
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Altamlra  before  arriving  in  Icaituba  in  early  1976.   The  husband  spends 
a  week  or  two  at  the  mines  and  then  returns  home  for  a  few  days.   Vfhen 
at  home,  he  rides  around  town  in  taxis  to  buy  merchandise  and  take  care 
of  personal  business.   When  their  new  house  is  completed  in  the  Cidade 
Alta  he  plans  to  buy  a  car  for  his  wife  and  hire  a  chauffeur  to  drive 
her  around.   She  has  no  desire  to  learn  to  drive  herself.   The  husband 
knows  many  merchants  and  civil  servants  around  town,  but  generally  finds 
little  time  for  social  or  community  events.   He  and  his  wife  and  children 
are  of  European  appearance. 

The  wife  of  this  family  is  more  visible  to  other  townspeople. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  is  out  of  town  much  of  the  time,  she  is 
most  circumspect  in  her  behavior.   She  never  goes  to  social  events,  the 
movie  theater,  or  other  community  functions  alone.   She  goes  out  shop- 
ping and  to  church  or  church-related  events.   She  is  concerned  with  her 
social  standing.   Since  she  is  relatively  new  to  the  town  she  has  few 
friends,  but  she  befriends  only  those  women  of  similar  or  higher  social 
status.   She  has  enrolled  her  children  in  the  private  kindergarten  where 
only  the  elite  of  the  community  can  afford  to  send  their  children.   The 
plans  for  her  new  house  also  reveal  upwardly  mobile  aspirations.   Her 
concern  with  having  a  ceiling,  indoor  plumbing,   a  car  and  the  right  kind 
of  furnishings  represent  her  desire  to  be  considered  upper  class  and 
keep  up  with  the  latest  "modem"  innovations  in  town.   The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  ceiling  (i.e.  rafters  are  exposed)  represents  a  significant 
marker  between  upper  class  families  and  lower  class  families  in  the 
experience  of  the  researcher. 

The  next  example  is  of  a  family  who  by  status  is  a  member  of  the 
first  class,  but  is  economically  marginal  in  comparison  to  other  members 
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of  that  social  class.   The  family  Is  also  different  in  composition.   It 
is  composed  of  an  unmarried  woman  and  her  elderly  parents.   The  family 
members  moved  to  Itaituba  six  years  ago  from  a  small  village  upriver. 
On  her  arrival,  the  woman  worked  as  a  teacher.   She  has  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  various  teacher  education  programs  sponsored  by 
the  State  Office  of  Education  (SEDUC) ,  programs  offered  as  a  direct 
result  of  Itaituba's  growth  and  the  concomitant  need  to  upgrade  instruc- 
tion.  She  has  recently  advanced  professionally  from  the  position  of 
teacher  to  that  of  supervisor  of  night  schools.   She  is  now  earning  a 
significantly  larger  salary  than  she  was  as  a  teacher. 

Her  home  on  Sixth  Street  in  Perpetuo  Socorro  reflects  the  small 
salary  she  earned  for  the  past  six  years  and  her  father's  occupation 
of  subsistence  farmer  in  their  native  village.   The  house  is  constructed 
of  unpainted  wood  and  roofed  with  a  corrugated  composition  material 
which,  although  less  expensive  than  tin,  absorbs  heat.   All  of  the  win- 
dows are  covered  with  simple  wooden  shutters.   Only  two  of  the  four 
rooms  have  a  concrete  floor.   The  others  are  packed  earth.   There  is,  of 
course,  no  ceiling.   The  house  has  electricity,  one  indoor  faucet,  and 
a  shower  stall.   The  last  two  drain  into  a  small  drainage  ditch  at  the 
side  of  the  house.   There  is  an  outdoor  privy  in  the  back  yard.   Cooking 
is  done  on  a  small  two-burner  hot  plate.   The  kitchen,  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  is  furnished  with  a  rough  table,  two  chairs  and  two  stools. 
Dishes  are  stored  in  a  small  homemade  cabinet  beside  the  sink  area. 
The  floor  is  dirt.   The  middle  room  has  no  furniture.   Hammocks  are  hung 
on  the  walls  and  two  suitcases  sit  on  the  wooden  floor.   The  elderly 
parents  sleep  in  this  room.   The  living  room  at  the  front  of  the  house 
is  furnished  with  two  long  wooden  benches,  a  wicker  table  and  two  new 
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folding  aluminum  chairs.   To  the  side  of  the  living  mora  an  extra  room 
has  been  added.   It  is  of  somewhat  rougher  construction  than  the  house 
and  has  a  packed  earth  floor.   The  school  supervisor  sleeps  here  in  a 
single  bed.   A  suitcase  containing  her  clothes  hangs  from  a  hook  on  the 
wall.   A  ledge  is  lined  with  cosmetics  and  a  hand  mirror. 

The  supervisor's  social  life  revolves  around  school  events.   There 
are  school  festivals,  gatherings  of  teachers,  and  workshops  during  the 
school  year.   She  could  attend  many  other  social  events  but  feels  that 
she  should  not.   Not  only  must  she  consider  her  social  position  as  a 
supervisor,  but  also  as  a  single  woman  engaged  for  several  years  to  a 
local  engineering  student  now  attending  school  in  Manaus .   There  are 
family  gatherings  and  especially  church  events  held  in  her  natal  village. 
In  general,  she  would  be  invited  to  most  occasions  where  first  class 
families  are  invited. 

A  second  class  family  would  certainly  be  on  the  outside  looking 
in  at  most  social  gatherings  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.   The  jobs 
which  they  hold  are  low  prestige.   The  first  second  or  lower  class  case 
study  is  of  a  scout  or  backwoodsman  who  now  hires  out  to  locate  gold 
mines  in  the  forest.   He  is  in  his  late  fifties  and  of  European  and 
Indian  ancestry.   A  native  of  the  state  of  Amazonas,  the  husband  of  this 
family  has  lived  in  many  rural  locations  in  the  region.   He  farmed  a 
small  plot  and  hunted  a  great  deal  to  provide  meat  for  his  family.   He 
soon  realized  that  he  could  parlay  his  knowledge  of  the  forest  into  a 
cash  wage.   He  has  worked  for  individuals  and  companies  locating  stands 
of  lumber,  salt  deposits  and  the  like.   He  spends  long  periods  of  time 
away  from  home  but  remains  at  home  for  varying  lengths  of  time  between 
jobs.   When  at  home  he  drinks  with  other  men  at  a  bar  on  Fourth  Street, 
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but  not  to  excess.   He  ncer  attends  church.   His  clothing  is  store 
bought  but  in  poorer  condition  and  less  stylish  than  that  of 
upper  class  men.   His  shoes  are  rubber  thongs  (sandals).   He  wears  a 
leather  hat  typical  of  the  northeast. 

The  backwoodsman's  wife  is  a  native  of  a  small  Amazon  River  vill- 
age nearer  to  Belem.   She  came  to  Ltaituba  ten  years  ago  to  be  with  her 
brothers  who  were  among  the  first  to  work  in  the  mines.   She  is  of 
European,  Indian  and  African  ancestry.   Her  skin  is  dark  and  her  hair 
is  straight  and  coarse  while  her  facial  features  appear  European — a  long 
straight  nose  and  narrow  lips.   Her  three  children  are  all  different 
combinations  of  skin  color,  facial  features  and  hair  texture.   The 
youngest  child  has  two  club  feet  which  have  not  been  surgically  corrected 
and  most  likely  will  not  be.   Along  with  cleft  palates,  club  feet  are  a 
common  birth  defect  in  Amazonia.   The  oldest  child  is  of  school  age  and 
attends  the  public  elementary  school.   At  home,  the  youngest  two  chil- 
dren wear  no  clothes  or  perhaps  only  a  shirt.   Their  mother  wears  simple 
cotton  dresses  and  rubber  thongs.   Outside  the  home  the  children  and 
their  mother  wear  better  clothing,  most  of  which  is  homemade.   To  earn 
extra  money  the  wife  bakes  cakes  and  other  pastries  which  she  sells  to 
bars,  luncheonettes,  or  private  individuals. 

The  family  lives  on  a  cross  street  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets.   Their  house  is  constructed  of  wattle  and  daub  covered  with  a 
layer  of  cement  which  long  ago  had  been  painted  white.   The  roof  is  of 
red  ''lay  tiles.   The  clay  tiles  are  much  more  expensive  nowadays  than 
when  the  house  was  built.   Consequently,  broken  tiles  are  almost  never 
replaced  and  there  are  leaks  in  many  places.   The  floor  is  concrete, 
the  windows  are  covered  with  wooden  shutters  and  there  is  no  ceiling. 
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The  walls  are  painted  pastel  colors.   The  partitions  between  the  three 
rooms  are  low.   The  family  sleeps  in  hammocks  in  the  center  room  which 
also  contains  an  old  arraoire.   The  living  room  in  front  is  furnished 
with  an  old  wicker  living  room  suite.   The  kitchen  has  a  large  wooden 
table  and  a  number  of  folding  wooden  chairs.   The  dominant  feature  of 
the  kitchen  is  a  new  stove  with  an  oven  for  baking.   The  sink  is  a 
faucet  which  empties  over  a  board  nailed  to  the  window  sill  and  tilted 
so  that  the  water  runs  outside.   The  privy  and  a  shower  stall  are  in 
the  back  yard.   The  shower,  stove,  concrete  floors,  and  tile  roof  are 
all  purchases  from  money  earned  locating  different  gold  mines.   These 
large  sums  of  money  are  infrequent  and  do  not  last  long.   The  periods 
in  between  these  finds  are  difficult.   The  family  barely  has  enough 
income  from  baking  to  purchase  food.   Meat  is  not  purchased;   the  family 
eats  rice,  beans,  and  manioc  almost  exclusively. 

The  diet  of  the  second  lower  class  family  often  lacks  even  beans. 
Some  days  only  coarse  manioc  flour  is  available.   The  father,  a  thirty- 
six-year-old  native  of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Maranhao, 
brought  his  family  to  Itaituba  within  the  past  year.   He  farms  a  ten- 
hectare  lot  on  the  Colony  Road.   He  built  a  house  for  his  wife  and  six 
small  children—the  oldest  is  ten — in  the  Cidade  Alta  so  that  his 
school  age  children  could  attend  school.   As  he  and  his  wife  both  admit, 
life  is  not  so  dull  in  town  as  out  in  the  country.   The  farmer  has  a 
difficult  time  for  he  has  no  one  to  help  him.   He  comes  home  on  Saturday 
night  and  returns  to  his  lot  on  Monday  morning.   He  brings  home  the 
family's  food  for  the  week  when  he  comes.   If  it  is  not  sufficient,  his 
wife  must  leave  the  children  alone  or  under  the  eye  of  a  neighbor  and 
walk  ten  kilometers  to  the  lot  and  bring  home  additional  food.   The  wife 
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does  not  work  because  of  the  small  children,  but  Che  two  older  boys 
sell  popsicles  in  Che  street  after  school.   They  earn  perhaps  a  cruzeiro 
or  two  for  a  day's  work  (U.S.  30.15  maximum). 

Clothing  is  a  luxury.   The  children  usually  wear  one  set  of 
clothes  until  they  wear  out.   Their  mother  and  father  have  a  good  set 
of  cloches  packed  away  in  a  small  suitcase.   New  cloches  are  made  by  a 
neighbor  who  has  a  sewing  machine.   Payment  is  often  made  with  produce 
from  the  family  farm. 

Their  house  is  made  of  palm  thatch  and  is  one  large  room.   Ham- 
mocks are  strung  from  the  posts.   Pasteboard  suitcases  and  plastic  shop- 
ping bags  containing  clothes  and  other  personal  articles  are  hung  from 
various  other  posts  in  the  room.   Two  rough  wooden  benches  and  a  wooden 
table  are  the  only  items  of  furniture.   Near  the  back  door — the  front 
door  being  Che  only  other  opening  to  the  outside — is  a  small  baked  mud 
stove.   The  stove  is  formed  and  fired  in  a  cooking  oil  can  which  measures 
approximately  35  square  centimeters.   Charcoal  for  the  stove  is  made  by 
the  farmer  himself. 

The  husband  and  wife  seldom  attend  community  social  events.   When 
they  do,  it  is  usually  a  church-related  festival  or  a  church  service. 
The  children,  however,  often  attend  other  events  as  spectators.   Once  a 
month,  there  is  a  free  children's  show  at  the  movie  theater  Co  which  all 
are  invited.   Of  course,  school  is  important.   The  children  are  encour- 
aged to  do  well  and  rarely,  if  ever,  miss  school.   The  oldest  child  has 
only  failed  one  year  and  hopes  to  go  on  to  middle  school.   The  next  two 
are  both  in  the  first  year  of  school,  one  by  virtue  of  failing  the  year 
before,  and  the  other  is  just  beginning.   The  parents  express  the  hope 
that  through  education  their  children  may  be  able  to  live  a  better  life 
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than  chey  have  lived.   Both  parents  started,  but  never  completed  the 
first  year  of  school.   Both  can  sign  their  names  but  cannot  read  or 
write. 

Social  Organization  and  Social  Structure 

One  can  readily  see  from  the  data  just  presented  that  vast 
changes  in  the  social  structure  in  Itaituba  did  not  occur.   What  did 
occur  were  changes  in  the  community's  social  organization.   Social  or- 
ganization, according  to  Firth  (1961:40) ,  refers  to  the  "systematic 
ordering  of  social  relations  by  acts  of  choice  and  decision."   Social 
organization  for  Firth  represents  the  time  or  change  element  in  a 
society.   Structure,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  continuity,  "the 
sets  of  relations  which  make  for  firmness  of  expectation,  for  valida- 
tions of  past  experiences  ...  its  family  and  kinship  system,  class 
relations,  occupational  distribution  and  so  on"  (Firth  1961:40). 

The  social  structure,  especially  the  basic  set  of  relationships 
between  the  classes,  continues  to  be  based  on  a  class  system  derived 
from  the  extractive  economy  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.   The  changes  in  social  organization  which  occurred  due  to 
the  arrival  of  Che  Transamazon  Highway  closely  corresponds  to  a  national 
pattern  and  to  conclusions  cited  by  Daniel  Gross  in  his  study  of  .North- 
eastern Brazil  (Gross  1970:14-15).   This  study  and  that  by  Gross  have 
several  aspects  in  common.   They  focus  on  communities  where  vast  economic 
changes  were  and  are  taking  place.   In  Gross'  northeastern  community, 
sisal  was  being  introduced  as  a  cash  crop.    The  processing  and  market- 
ing of  the  new  product  opened  up  countless  new  jobs  and  generally  changed 
the  extractive  base  of  the  area.   Similarly,  in  Itaituba,  the  arrival 
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of  the  highway  allowed  for  greater  exploitation  of  the  agricultural 
and  raining  sectors.   Both  economies  are  based  primarily  on  extractivism. 
In  both  cases  this  means  increased  socio-economic  differentiation  among 
the  lower  class.   In  the  northeastern  community  this  is  largely  due  to 
ownership  of  machines  for  decorticating  sisal  and  small  stores.   In 
Itaituba,  new  sources  of  wage  labor  in  the  bureaucracies  and  businesses, 
ownership  of  small  stores,  and  mining  account  for  increased  differentia- 
tion.  Concomitantly,  subsistence  agriculture  by  the  lower  class  is 
not  as  widespread.   Subsistence  farmers  abandoned  their  plots  in  the 
northeast  to  work  on  sisal  decorticating  units  and  in  Itaituba  to  go  to 
the  mines  or  take  up  other  wage  labor. 

The  influx  of  outsiders  and  new  economic  bases  also  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  upper  class  in  both  cases.   Some  of  the  traditional 
elites  have  been  replaced.   The  coroneis  and  traders  of  the  northeast 
and  the  Amazon  respectively  are  no  longer  the  sole  pover  brokers  of 
their  regions.   Because  of  increases  in  commerce,  the  town  upper  class 
has  expanded.   The  new  upper  class,  in  both  areas,  brought  with  them 
consumer  habits  and  a  general  lifestyle  very  different  from  the  lower 
class  and  the  traditional  upper  class.   In  brief,  the  main  impetus  behind 
these  changes  is  that  there  are  simply  more  economic  niches  to  exploit. 

A  Dynamic  Look  at  Social  Class:   Entertainment 

The  description  and  cases  studies  of  social  class  previously 
presented  represent  a  rather  static  situation.   I  would  like  to  look  at 
real  events  in  Itaituba  in  order  to  show  how  the  social  classes  inter- 
act.  In  order  to  illustrate,  I  have  chosen  a  series  of  key  events. 
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Each  of  these  events  is  a  festival  or  private  party/dance.   The  festivals 
are  traditional  events  in  the  town.   The  other  events  are  more  urban  or 
national  pastimes  brought  by  members  of  the  new  upper  and  middle  classes. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  fieldwork,  we  attended  many  parties, 
dances  and  other  "entertainments."  We  found  them  oftentimes  tedious  and 
almost  always  a  little  frivolous.   After  all,  I  had  come  to  seek  out  the 
economic  processes  and  changes  of  Italtuba,  so  I  should  be  out  counting 
sacks  of  rice  and  grams  of  gold.   At  this  point,  I  failed  to  recognize 
the  great  importance  placed  on  entertainment  and  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion one  could  gather  at  such  an  event.   In  addition,  as  visiting  nota- 
bles, we  were  invariably  invited  to  such  events.   This  contrasted  greatly 
with  my  lack  of  success  in  approaching  merchants  and  businessmen  at  their 
places  of  business. 

I  came  to  several  conclusions  observing  these  entertainments. 
The  first  is  that  a  person's  social  class  is  revealed  in  the  type  of 
entertainments  he  or  she  is  invited  to  attend.   Second,  festivals  and 
the  like  serve  as  a  reordering  device  for  a  community  composed  largely 
of  immigrants.   The  festival  takes  on  this  importance  in  lieu  of  tradi- 
tional family  and  kinship  ties.   Third,  and  closely  allied  with  point 
number  two,  is  that  festivals  in  particular  give  the  participants  a  sense 
of  community.   In  the  words  of  Victor  Turner,  the  community  is  strength- 
ening its  sense  of  communitas,  the  feeling  of  human  inter-relatedness 
and  a  necessary  counterpoint  of  social  structure  (Turner  1969:126). 
Finally,  one  can  pick  out  prominent  members  of  the  community  by  noting 
who  sponsors  and  organizes  a  festival  or  other  similar  event.   By  the 
same  token,  changes  in  sponsorship  can  demonstrate  shifts  in  the  fortunes 
of  certain  specific  community  members.   Recently  (in  1976  and  1977)  the 
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local  bureaucracies  have  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in  spon- 
soring the  nightly  dinners  held  during  the  patronal  festival.   Whereas 
previously  the  sponsorship  of  such  dinners  was  the  exclusive  area  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  town,  now  there  is  only  one  evening  sponsored  by 
the  merchants  under  the  rubric  of  the  Merchants  Association  (ACT). 

Although  entertainment  is  an  important  part  of  life  in  all  commu- 
nities, in  the  Amazon  where  towns  and  villages  are  isolated,  such  events 
as  festivals  take  on  added  "importance  in  breaking  the  solitude  of  human 
existence"  (Wagley  1976:213).   The  celebration  of  St.  John's  Eve  in  Ica- 
ituba  as  it  is  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  Brazil  on  the  same  day  in 
June  gives  Itaitubans  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  nation — a  sense  which 
makes  life  on  the  /\mazon  frontier  more  bearable.   In  short,  the  role  of 
entertainment  in  a  town  such  as  Itaituba  can  be  significant  to  anyone 
studying  social  and/or  economic  change  and  especially  anyone  interested 
in  community  development  over  time. 

In  the  Amazon  Valley,  patronal  and  other  saint's  day  festivals 
have  had  great  importance  in  the  yearly  calendar  of  almost  all  communi- 
ties.  As  is  the  custom  in  Latin  America,  each  coninunity  selects  a  saint 
to  serve  as  its  patron,  and  on  that  saint's  day  (as  indicated  by  the 
Catholic  Church  calendar)  a  community-wide  celebration  takes  place. 
Certain  communities  have  patronal  festivals  which  are  more  famous  and 
more  animated  than  others.   These  festivals  can  draw  several  thousand 
people  from  a  wide  area.   Included  among  this  number  are  native  sons 
and  daughters  who  return  each  year  to  be  with  their  families  and  to  join 
in  the  festivities.   The  event  involves  church  services,  special  dances 
and  dinners,  a  procession,  and  a  number  of  special  stalls  selling  food 
and  drinks.   The  general  atmosphere  in  the  town  during  the  ten  days  of 
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the  festival  is  one  of  celebration  with  many  of  the  trappings  of  a 

.   ,  3 
carnival . 

St.  ,\nn  is  Itaituba's  patron  saint.   The  annual  festival  begins 
on  July  16  and  ends  on  July  26,  St.  Ann's  Day.   In  almost  all  patronal 
festivals  in  Latin  America,  the  sponsor(s)  of  the  festival  is  usually  a 
wealthy  and/or  prominent  Individual  in  Che  comniunity.   To  sponsor  a 
festival  is  perhaps  Che  ultimate  reaffirmation  of  one's  social  position 
in  the  community.   Charles  Wagley  (1976)  lists  the  sponsorship  positions 
of  an  Amazonian  patronal  festival  as  judges  and  major-domos.   The  judges 
of  the  festival  have  the  major  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  food, 
drink,  and  music  on  the  saint's  day.    In  order  to  guarantee  a  good — 
meaning  animated — festival,  a  sponsor  must  indeed  have  considerable  fi- 
nancial resources.   In  Itaituba  this  is  scill  true,  although  no  one 
person  can  sponsor  a  festival  for  so  large  a  town. 

The  sponsorships  of  the  evening  dinners  offered  to  all  who  can 
afford  the  Cr$  50.00  (U.S.  $3.33)  donation  to  the  church  is  perhaps  the 
most  evident  form  of  sponsorship.   In  such  a  large  town  no  one  individual 
can  sponsor  and  serve  as  a  judge  or  major-domo  as  in  the  traditional 
riverine  villages.   In  Itaituba  today,  the  sponsorship  is  spread  among 
individuals  and  organizations.   The  latter  have  increased  their  represen- 
tation as  they  have  increased  in  number  in  the  town.   The  list  of  dinner 
sponsors  for  1977  includes:   Che  Fourteenth  District  Education  Office; 
the  Commercial  Association  of  Itaituba;   CELPA,  COSANPA,  the  tax  offices 
and  the  Post  Office;   FUJJAI,  Project  Rondon  and  FUNRURAL;   the  church 
committees  from  the  neighborhoods  of  the  Cidade  AlCa,  Vila  Caqula  and 
Perpetuo  Socorro;   Che  Bank  of  Brazil,  Caixa  Economica  Federal,  and 
EMATER;   DNER,  IBDF,  SESP,  and  SUCA>1;   the  prefeitura,  Che  Cicy  Council, 
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SMER  and  Che  taxi  drivers  association;   and  the  various  parish  clubs 
and  groups. 

Of  course,  sponsorship  can  take  other  forms.   There  are  conmittees 
for  planning  all  aspects  of  the  festival:   the  cattle  auction,  fireworks, 
donations,  public  order  and  finance,  loudspeakers,  dancing,  individual 
booths,  among  others.   The  list  of  major-domos,  in  this  case  meaning 
major  contributors,  contains  101  names  of  individuals  and  businesses. 
The  same  names  often  appear  in  several  places  in  the  festival  program. 
They  include  major  merchants,  the  heads  of  local  agencies,  local  politi- 
coes, and  men  and  women  who  are  active  in  church  affairs. 

The  festival  has  something  to  offer  everyone.   For  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  special  dinners,  the  individual  stalls  offer  drinks 
and  regional  dishes  of  tacaca  (shrimp  gumbo),  vatapa  (shrimp  in  coconut 
sauce),  duck  in  tucupi'  sauce  and  more  general  fare  such  as  hot  dogs 
and  sandwiches.   The  stalls  also  offer  merchandise  and  a  few  games  of 
chance.   There  are  private  dances  to  which  one  must  have  an  invitation 
and  open-air  dances  where  anyone  can  participate.   One  dance  in  parti- 
cular, held  at  a  private  club,  was  reserved  for  the  upper  class  of  the 
town.   Only  Che  right  people  were  invited.   Others  had  to  be  content  to 
hear  the  band  at  the  dooi  and  through  the  windows. 

Above  all,  the  patronal  festival  brought  many  visitors  which  meant 
an  increase  in  movimento  over  the  period  of  the  festival.   Visitors  from 
the  interior  and  even  some  from  along  the  Transamazon  made  Che  event  a 
regional  one.   Committees  to  solicit  donations  were  formed  in  several 
smaller  locales.   The  festival  serves  a  similar  purpose  today  as  in  the 
past.   Formerly  the  festival  brought  together  a  sparsely  settled  popula- 
tion Co  reaffirm  their  sense  of  community.  Today,  even  with  a  much 
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larger  population,  a  patronal  festival  helps  to  unify  many  diverse 
elements  of  the  community  and  instill  a  sense  of  cooperation  and 
brotherhood. 

A  second  important  festival  period  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  June.   On  June  26  and  June  29  Saints  John  and  Peter  and  Paul  are 
honored  respectively.   The  celebration  of  these  saints'  days  has  Portu- 
guese origins.   Elements  of  the  celebration  include  bonfires,  dances, 
auctions,  and  mock  weddings.   In  small  riverine  communities,  groups  of 
townspeople  would  often  perform  traditional  folk  dramas  during  the  whole 
month  of  June.   In  Itaituba  individual  families  still  light  bonfires  in 
front  of  their  homes  on  the  evening  before  each  saint's  day  and  a  few 
primate  parties  are  held;   however,  the  main  community  events  are  the 
festival  celebrations  organized  by  the  different  elementary  and  middle 
schools.    Tlie  folk  dramas  are  performed  by  groups  of  school-children. 
Folk  dances  are  performed  by  middle  school  groups.   The  auction  held  at 
each  festival  celebration  means  money  to  buy  necessary  school  supplies 
and  equipment.   The  success  of  a  festival,  then,  can  have  a  definite 
effect  on  the  overall  school  program.   Since  the  June  festivals  are  more 
structured  than  the  patronal  festival  and  enjoy  almost  universal  parti- 
cipation on  the  part  of  the  townspeople  they  can  easily  serve  to  illus- 
trate certain  aspects  of  social  structure  and  organization. 

I  observed  five  of  the  June  festivals  organized  by  the  schools. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  June  are  claimed  by  the  various  schools  so 
that  the  celebrations  last  almost  the  entire  month.   The  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  parents  whose  children  attend  a  school,  dictates  the 
degree  of  success  of  that  school's  festival.   At  Caspar  Viana  Elementary 
School,  located  near  the  Town  Hall  on  Second  Street,  parents,  who  are 
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bureaucrats,  merchants,  and  with  the  military,  support  their  children's 
school  "cem  porcento"  (100  percent),  in  the  words  of  the  school  princi- 
pal.  At  their  1977  festival  the  school  earned  U.S.  SI, 429. 00  with  which 
they  purchased  mimeograph  paper  and  library  books.   This  was  the  most 
money  earned  by  any  of  the  elementary  schools.   At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  elementary  school  in  Vila  Ca<;ula,  the  poorest  neighbor- 
hood.  A  large  proportion  of  the  residents  of  that  neighborhood  are 
Protestant  and  would  certainly  not  support  a  Catholic  festival  under  any 
circumstances.   Yet  the  school  festival  earned  enough  money  for  the 
school  to  purchase  a  refrigerator.   At  the  newest  elementary  school  in 
the  Cidade  Alta,  it  appeared  as  though  the  festival  would  be  a  failure. 
Near  the  end  of  the  festival  several  recently  returned  gold  miners  came 
for  the  auction  and  bid  competitively  for  the  auctioned  items.   The 
generosity  of  the  gold  miners  whose  children  attend  that  school  made  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Patronage  is  a  very  essential  factor  in  the  planning  of  a  school 
festival.   The  principal  at  Caspar  Viana  School  is  most  successful  at 
securing  patronage  for  her  school.   She  is  a  native  of  Itaituba  and  has 
witnessed  its  transformation  from  a  village  into  a  town.   Although  her 
school  district  is  home  to  the  wealthier  families  of  town,  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  unite  such  diverse  elements  as  the  military, 
members  of  the  professional  class,  and  members  of  Itaituba's  old  fami- 
lies (the  traditional  upper  class).   Yet  the  principal  very  skillfully 
raanoeuvered  all  three  groups  into  participating  and  supporting  her  fes- 
tival without  a  great  deal  of  bickering.   For  example,  there  is  the  Miss 
Caipira  contest,  a  component  of  all  the  June  festivals.   The  contest  is 
a  beauty  or  popularity  contest  between  girls  of  the  various  classes. 
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The  nominees  included  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the  military 
base,  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  office  equipment  store,  an  old 
family  in  Itaituba,  and  the  daughter  of  a  bureaucrat. 

Patronage  is  a  very  important  social  pattern  in  the  Amazon.   The 
most  important  patron  in  the  community  is  the  wife  of  the  Major,  the 
highest  ranking  officer  and  commander  of  the  military  base.   Caspar 
Viana  school,  as  previously  noted,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  this  woman. 
When  the  Major's  daughter  won  the  Miss  Caipira  contest,  their  high  social 
status  was  validated.   The  Major  and  his  wife  operated  a  food  stall  at 
the  festival.   The  Major's  wife  had  attended  many  of  the  planning  meet- 
ings.  Several  soldiers  stood  guard  at  the  gate  to  the  school  yard. 
Along  with  the  Major,  all  of  the  other  officers  and  their  families 
attended.   No  other  festival  received  such  extensive  military  patronage. 

Another  incident  at  the  Caspar  Viana  festival  highlighted  the 
social  status  of  the  Major  and  his  role  in  maintaining  social  control. 
One  of  the  professional  men  started  circulating  a  rumor  that  the  drawing 
for  a  door  prize  should  have  been  held  in  front  of  the  audience  instead 
of  in  a  classroom.   It  so  happened  that  as  a  member  of  the  planning 
committee,  the  Major's  wife  was  involved  in  this  drawing.   When  the 
story  reached  her  ears,  she  complained  to  her  husband.   The  Major,  infur- 
iated, summoned  the  professional  man  out  to  the  military  base  and  gave 
him  a  verbal  reprimand. 

The  support  or  patronage  of  high  status  individuals  was  also  a 
factor  in  the  success  of  other  festivals.   At  Alice  Carneiro  School,  the 
participation  of  families  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  the  Caixa  EconSmica 
Federal  figured  greatly  in  the  success  of  the  festival.   Although  it  was 
not  organized  in  advance,  the  patronage  of  the  gold  miners  at  the  school 
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in  the  Cidade  Alta  was  significant  in  that  they  are  the  only  group  with 
money  in  that  neighborhood.   There  are  few,  if  any,  high  status  indivi- 
duals in  that  neighborhood  whose  patronage  could  be  sought  in  support  of 
a  festival. 

The  festivals  sponsored  by  the  middle  schools  are  different  from 
those  at  the  elementary  schools  in  that  participation  and  sponsorship  are 
community-wide.   Both  the  Catholic  and  the  public  middle  schools  held 
their  festivals  at  the  paved  sports  area  near  the  airport.   Both  schools 
solicited  donations  from  various  merchants  and  businessmen  for  drinks 
and  refreshments  and  auction  items.   At  both  schools,  the  sale  of  re- 
freshment at  very  high  prices  and  merchant  donations  constituted  a  major 
part  of  their  profits. 

Since  the  festivals  were  very  similar,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, 1  shall  concentrate  on  the  Catholic  middle  school  festival.   The 
festival  followed  a  traditional  Amazon  pattern  of  two-class  attendance 
(Wagley  .'.976).   The  paved  sports  area,  walled  on  two  sides,  was  entirely 
blocked  off.  On  one  side,  bleachers  were  erected.   That  area,  too,  was 
roped  off.   For  a  small  admission  price  (approximately  U.S.  25  cents)  one 
could  sit  in  the  bleachers  and  watch  the  skits  and  dancing.   For  more 
money  (U.S.  $7.50)  one  could  purchase  a  table  with  four  seats  in  the 
enclosed  sports  area.   In  the  table  area,  drinks  were  served  by  students 
and  after  the  exhibition  dancing,  guests  could  dance  to  the  music  of  the 
live  band  hired  for  the  occasion.   This  two-class  admission  policy  meant 
that  the  lower  classes  sat  in  the  bleachers  and  the  upper  classes  sat 
at  the  tables.   It  "allowed  a  wider  range  of  people  to  attend  the  festi- 
val, while  also  reminding  them  of  their  socioeconomic  position"  (Linda 
Miller  1978a:25). 
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The  members  of  the  upper  class  who  attended  Che  Catholic  middle 
school  festival  and  sat  in  the  table  area  are  the  same  people  who 
attend  most  other  public  events  cf  this  nature.   The  group  includes 
bureaucrats,  the  military  and  a  few  local  families.   At  only  one  festival 
did  almost  all  members  of  che  town's  upper  class  attend.   This  festival, 
planned  by  Project  Rondon,  was  by  invitation  only  and  was  intended  to 
thank  those  members  of  the  local  community  who  had  supported  the  Project 
during  the  past  year.   The  group  included  officers  from  both  banks,  the 
town's  five  leading  merchants,  a  lawyer,  a  dentist  and  a  doctor,  a  local 
accountant,  and  the  members  of  the  town  council.   There  were  no  members 
of  the  military  present.   The  festival  included  a  special  quadrille 
performed  by  Project  students  and  some  of  the  town's  younger  bureaucrats 
with  refreshments  served  afterwards.   It  was  the  only  festival  held 
indoors — in  this  case,  the  Project's  dining  hall. 

The  purpose  of  the  Project's  festival  was  to  entertain  friends 
and  supporters  and  not  to  raise  money.   It  was  intended,  according  to 
the  Project's  director,  to  be  a  "high-brow"  event.   In  that  sense,  it 
succeeded.   Several  merchants  and  councilmen  attended  who  had  not 
attended  a  public  event  in  the  previous  seven  months  I  had  been  observ- 
ing such  events.   The  only  members  of  the  lower  class  present  were  the 
employees  of  the  Project.   The  fence  around  the  compound  even  precluded 
spectators  from  watching  through  the  windows  and  doors.   This  is  almost 
the  only  event  where  there  was  not  multi-class  participation  or  even  the 
two-class  attendance  pattern.   The  festival  had  a  southern  Brazilian 
slant.   The  dances  were  southern  as  were  almost  all  of  the  participants. 
The  audience,  however,  consisted  not  only  of  outsiders — southerners  or 
northeastemers — but  also  a  good  number  of  natives.   In  this  respect. 
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one  can  see  the  drawing  together  of  diverse  elements  of  the  community 
while  still  respecting  class  divisions.   Finally,  sponsorship  of  this 
upper  class  event  was  in  the  hands  of  "outsiders"  who  now  control  a 
majority  of  the  town's  resources.   Traditionally  this  event  would  have 
been  planned  and  sponsored  by  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  traditional  first 
class  families. 

If  anything,  the  preceding  description  of  Itaituba's  festivals 
shows  that  the  basic  social  structure  of  the  region  has  not  changed. 
There  are  haves  and  have-nots  separated  by  vast  socioeconomic  differen- 
ces.  Social  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  permanently 
altered.   Members  of  the  old  social  order  have  combined  with  the  out- 
siders in  forming  a  new  social  order.   This  process  is  continuing. 
Currently,  the  outsiders  far  outnumber  the  old  families,  but  the  latter 
have  so  far  maintained  their  hold  on  all  local  political  offices — 
basically  because  politics  is  the  least  lucrative  area  for  the  new  breed 
of  entrepreneurs.   In  the  future,  as  has  already  occurred  in  two  other 
Transamazon  Highway  towns,  even  this  last  bastion  will  be  taken  over, 
through  state  government  intervention,  by  outsiders. 

The  reordering  process  in  Itaituba  has  brought  about  changes  in 
some  areas  but  not  in  others.   Local  festivals,  for  example,  have  sur- 
vived intact  with  few  changes.   The  outsiders  simply  become  more  and 
more  involved  in  heretofore  purely  local  celebrations.   Patronage  pat- 
terns have  continued  with  outsiders  being  coerced  into  patronage  rela- 
tionships by  natives.   Such  a  process  of  give-and-take  is  important  for 
ICaiCuba  to  develop  a  sense  of  community  out  of  the  relative  chaos  of 
the  past  five  or  more  years. 
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Perhaps  the  two  most  important  developments  are:   (1)  the 

creation  of  a  large  (national)  middle  class  where  only  a  small  one  had 
existed,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  change  in  the  social  structure  in  the  face 
of  other  rapid  and  significant  changes.   Again,  I  return  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  original  Transamazon  Highway  development  scheme.   No  such 
change  in  social  structure  was  intended  since  it  would  require  not  only 
a  drastic  change  in  the  mode  of  production,  but  also  vastly  greater  sums 
of  money  from  the  federal  government  and  southern  industrial  elements. 
The  appearance  of  a  national  middle  class  in  Itaituba,  a  middle  class 
composed  of  outsiders,  gives  us  an  important  clue.   The  extractive 
economy,  heretofore  the  domain  of  a  few  local  families,  is  now  more 
closely  linked  to  the  national  economy.   There  have  always  been  links  to 
international  markets,  but  thanks  to  improved  communication  and  trans- 
portation, national  markets  are  now  within  easy  reach.   Not  only  does 
this  mean  more  efficient  and  large-scale  extraction  but  also  the  inte- 
gration of  a  forgotten  portion  of  the  Brazilian  population  into  the 
national  life.  The  resultant  synthesis  retains  certain  regional  aspects, 
but  represents  more  closely  than  before  the  national  status  quo. 

Notes 

There  is  no  water  system  in  the  Cidade  Alta  so  this  entails  the 
installation  of  a  special  pump. 

2 
Sisal  is  a  fioer  plant.   The  fibers  are  processed  and  used  for 

making  rope  and  other  similar  products. 

3 
A  patronal  festival  lasts  ten  days,  the  period  of  a  novena 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  before  the  saint's  day  plus  the  saint's 

day  itself.   In  Itaituba  there  is  a  traditional  candlelight  procession 

in  the  evening  before  the  beginning  of  the  festival. 
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tion. 


See  Wagley  1976,  especially  pp.  187-197,  for  further  descrip- 


A  local  seasoning  made  from  the  squeezings  of  manioc. 

6 
Data  for  this  section  are  taken  from  L.  Miller  (1978a)  and 
Wagley  (1976). 


Caipira  is  a  colloquial  term  for  "backwoodsman"  or  "hick" 
originally  used  in  Sao  Paulo  and  southern  Brazil. 


CHAPTER  IX 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  of  this  study  of  a  Transamazon  town  can  be  grouped 
into  two  categories,  specific  and  general.   Specific  findings  refer  to 
the  actual  effects  that  the  Transamazon  Highway  project  had  on  the  town 
of  Itaituba.   General  findings  include  the  over-riding  issues  of  devel- 
opment versus  growth,  dependency  or  internal  colonialism,  and  planning 
and  community  development. 

The  Transamazon  Highway  colonization  scheme  is  indeed  an  ambi- 
tious program.   Although  it  has  failed  in  resettling  vast  numbers  of 
small  farmers  from  the  crowded  northeast,  it  succeeded  in  opening  up  a 
new  frontier.   The  highway  is  responsible  for  turning  sleepy  river  towns 
like  Itaituba  into  bustling  frontier  towns.   It  has  profoundly  changed 
the  outlook  of  those  living  in  the  remotest  villages.   Villagers  who 
had  lived  without  hope  of  seeing  many  of  the  trappings  of  modern  life 
now  talk  of  possible  road  projects  which  would  link  their  villages  with 
the  Transamazon  or  Santarem-Culaba  Highways.   If  the  colonization  program 
was  less  successful  than  anticipated,  the  highway  construction  plan 
designed  to  fully  integrate  the  Amazon  region  into  Brazilian  national 
life  succeeded  admirably. 

Specifically  for  the  town  of  Itaituba,  there  have  been  three 
significant  areas  of  change:   general  population  growth,  an  expanded 
commercial  sector,  and  a  larger  bureaucratic  presence.   Each  of  these 
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changes  has  affected  other  areas  of  comminity  life,  particularly  the 

social  environment. 

The  opening  of  a  highway  through  hitherto  unsettled  and  mostly 
unclaimed  lands  clears  the  way  for  immigration.   Settlement  most  often 
occurs  along  transportation  routes,  be  they  land  or  water  routes.   In 
the  age  of  the  automobile,  a  land  transportation  route  is  important  for 
the  continued  settlement  of  most  areas.   Prior  to  1970,  the  town  of 
Itaituba  depended  primarily  on  the  Tapaj6s  River  for  its  link  with  the 
rest  of  Brazil.   The  small  planes  which  flew  in  and  out  were  only  for 
the  wealthy  few.   Boat  traffic  meant  delays  and  veritable  isolation  for 
the  2,000  residents.   After  the  opening  of  the  Transamazon  Highway, 
thousands  poured  into  the  region.   They  came  seeking  land,  gold  or 
minerals,  and  an  opportunity  to  make  money  through  a  myriad  of  new  busi- 
ness ventures.   Although  official  colonization  ended,  people  continue 
to  arrive  in  Itaituba  for  many  of  the  same  reasons— land,  gold,  and  to 
cash  in  on  the  boom.   The  colonization  ended,  but  the  highway  remains  as 
a  route  to  one  of  the  world's  last  frontiers. 

Economically,  three  principal  sectors  have  experienced  growth: 
commerce,  mining,  and  agriculture.   Agricultural  success  is  circumscribed 
by  the  generally  poor  soils  in  the  Itaituba  area.   After  some  initial 
success  with  upland  rice,  most  small  farmers  have  abandoned  ideas  of 
large-scale  cash  crops  and  concentrated  on  subsistence  farming  using 
traditional  slash-and-burn  methods.   Because  of  transportation  and  mar- 
keting constraints  the  limited  surpluses  produced  by  many  small  farmers 
account  for  little  or  no  cash  profits.   Itaituba  must  still  import  a 
high  percentage  of  its  food.   The  agricultural  sector  has  expanded  simply 
because  of  the  availability  of  relatively  inexpensive  land.   Many  small 
farmers  are  farming  their  own  land  for  the  first  time. 
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A  land  transportation  route  by  which  a  steady  and  moderately 
priced  quantity  of  food  and  other  items  can  be  shipped  in  has  meant  the 
establishment  of  Itaituba  as  a  supply  and  transportation  center  for 
approximately  100  gold  mining  locations.   Gold  miners,  gold  buyers,  and 
pilots  use  Itaituba  as  a  base.   Explorations  for  other  minerals  have 
begun.   Substantial  deposits  of  limestone  and  salt  have  already  been 
located  and  the  sites  surveyed.   Tax  benefits  from  mining  for  the  muni- 
cipio  are  minimal.   The  major  advantage  to  Itaituba  is  in  increased 
commerce  by  the  miners  both  in  town  and  at  their  mining  locations. 

The  commercial  expansion  in  Itaituba  accompanied  the  population 
boom.   Businesses  were  established  not  only  to  serve  a  new  clientele 
such  as  the  construction  workers  and  bureaucrats  who  arrived  to  work  on 
the  Transamazon  project,  but  also  traditional  elements  like  the  small 
farmers  who  came  as  colonists.   Entrepreneurs  from  all  over  Brazil 
filled  the  void.   Some  were  natives  of  Itaituba,  others  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.   The  entrepreneurs  are  present  at  all  socio- 
economic levels.   Some  came  with  substantial  amounts  of  capital  and 
began  business  as  gold  buyers,  commodities  buyers,  or  established  major 
stores  dealing  in  furniture,  office  supplies,  or  food  items.   Others 
arrived  with  modest  sums  and  opened  a  front  room  store  in  their  homes 
selling  small  amounts  of  various  staples.   Almost  all  entrepreneurs 
arrived  with  capital  to  invest;   many  had  had  previous  business  experi- 
ence;  all  had  come  to  take  advantage  of  the  Transamazon  boom. 

Original  impressions  of  the  entrepreneurs  were  that  they  had  come 
to  make  quick  financial  killings  and  then  leave.   When  asked,  only 
36  percent  of  a  sample  of  businessmen/entrepreneurs  admitted  that  they 
were  in  Itaituba  only  for  the  short  term.   This  was  a  much  smaller 
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percentage  than  I  had  expected.   Given  extremely  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions one  would  expect  a  large  number  to  move  back  to  their  native 
communities.   This  relatively  optimistic  attitude  by  Che  entrepreneurs 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  current  (1977)  economic  conditions  in  Itaitjoa. 
Business  in  general  is  fairly  good  and  there  have  not  been  an  inordinate 
number  of  business  failures  or  closings. 

In  a  broader  sense,  changes  in  the  type  of  entrepreneur  who  is 
most  successful  or  who  is  establishing  himself  at  a  certain  point  in 
time  can  give  clues  as  Co  what  is  happening  in  other  areas  of  the  commu- 
nity.  The  processual  model  presented  in  Chapter  VI  is  an  attempt  to  do 
just  this.   Each  successive  type  of  entrepreneur  in  the  model  represents 
increasing  integration  with  the  national  economy  and  the  national  soci- 
ety.  Changes  in  the  characteristics  of  the  entrepreneur  provided  impor- 
tant information  on  the  direction  of  change  in  the  socio-insti tu clonal 
environment.   For  example,  the  fact  that  entrepreneurs  are  arising  out 
of  an  increasingly  broader  social  group  provided  the  key  to  the  discovery 
of  greater  social  differentiation  in  all  segments  of  the  community.  An 
almost  exclusive  reliance  on  cash  sales  by  shopkeepers  in  Itaituba  has 
meant  the  breakdown  of  traditional  patron-client  relationships — a  highly 
personalistic  system  which  creates  a  bond  between  the  shopkeeper  or 
trader  who  sells  on  credit  and  the  customer  who  buys  exclusively  from 
chat  shopkeeper  paying  in  crops,  jungle  products,  or  other  services. 

The  personal  security  offered  by  the  traditional  Amazonian  patron 
is  being  replaced  by  a  more  impersonal  system.   Instead  of  one  patron, 
a  person  will  cultivate  several  different  patrons  for  different  purposes. 
In  large  part  the  new  bureaucratic  infrastructure  is  responsible  for 
this  trend  by  introducing  a  whole  new  set  of  services  and  patrons.   In 
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former  days,  when  a  person  needed  hospital  care  for  a  sick  relative 
he  turned  to  his  patron  for  assistance.   Now  he  only  need  walk  to  the 
hospital  to  talk  with  FSESP  personnel.   Of  course, the  traditional 
patron-client  relationship  still  exists  in  the  gold  fields  and  other 
more  rural  areas. 

What  has  the  establishment  of  approximately  thirty  governmental 
agencies  meant  to  the  town  of  Ita.tuba?   Like  the  expanded  commercial 
sector,  the  enormous  bureaucratic  presence  has  strengthened  links  with 
the  outside  world.   Similarly,  the  bureaucracy  acts  as  an  intercessor 
between  the  local  population  and  the  government.   Resources  are  distri- 
buted through  the  bureaucracy  whether  it  be  hospitalization,  an  agricul- 
tural loan,  or  the  correct  identification  card  to  allow  one  to  travel 
freely.   In  general,  the  bureaucracy  provfides  an  administrative  infra- 
structure for:   social  services  in  Che  area  of  education,  health  care, 
and  the  like;   transportation  and  communication  links  with  the  rest  of 
Brazil;   and  financial  and  marketing  services  for  the  econamic  sectors. 

The  bureaucrats  themselves  have  brought  a  more  urban  and  cosmopol- 
itan style  of  living.   They  have  modified  consumer  tastes  bringing  mater- 
ial and  entertainment  aspects  of  the  national  culture  to  the  middle  of 
the  Amazon.   The  bureaucrat  may  also  be  somewhat  of  an  entrepreneur. 
He  may  aspire  to  enter  the  entrepreneurial  group,  abandoning  his  govern- 
mental career  after  he  has  made  the  right  contacts  or  found  the  best 
investment  possibility.   On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  seeking  advance- 
ment within  his  own  hierarchy,  e.g.  the  bank  manager  who  hoped  to  trans- 
fer to  a  larger  city  in  the  same  capacity,  thus  avoiding  the  competition 
through  Che  ranks  at  a  larger  branch  office. 
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The  specific  changes  iisted  above  partially  fulfill  lichman  and 
Uphoff s  (1972)  conditions  for  development.   First  the  local  market  is 
undeniably  integrated  into  the  national  economy.   Integration  has  also 
meant  an  increasing  dependency  on  consumer  goods  from  the  south.   Second, 
entrepreneurship  accompanied  the  integration  of  markets  and  the  growth 
of  the  commercial  sector.   A  frontier  area  with  a  substantial  increase 
in  population  is  an  ideal  area  for  entrepreneurs.   Third,  the  organiza- 
tion of  resource  flows  was  greatly  facilitated  by  Che  bureaucracy  and 
infrastructure  created  by  INCRA  to  implement  the  colonization  part  of 
the  National  Plan  of  Integration.   But  in  the  fourth  area,  the  increase 
in  factor  endowments,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  change.   The  agri- 
cultural and  especially  the  industrial  sectors  remain  weak.   Although 
the  service  sector  and  mining  have  expanded,  the  overall  availability 
of  resources  have  not  increased  on  a  per  capita  basis.   The  economy  re- 
mains essentially  an  extractive  one. 

General  findings  about  bureaucracies  shed  light  on  the  broader 
question  of  community  development  and  planning.   What  kinds  of  community 
projects  are  undertaken  and  where  are  the  decisions  concerning  these 
projects  taking  place?   One  public  works  project,  the  installation  of  a 
drainage  system  to  control  run-off  on  Che  dirt  streets,  began  during  our 
field  stay.   One  month  prior  to  the  arrival  of  construction  crews,  the 
mayor  was  informed  by  COSANPA  in  Belem  that  the  project  was  to  begin 
shortly  in  Itaituba.   The  mayor  had  no  idea  exactly  when  the  project 
would  begin  nor  was  he  consulted  as  to  whether  or  not  Itaituba  needed 
such  a  project.   The  planning  office  (SEPlJVN)  in  Belem  had  listed  street 
drainage  as  a  serious  problem  on  one  of  its  annual  reports  on  each  of 
the  municipios.   Because  of  the  availability  of  funds  for  such  a  project 
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through  POLAMAZOJJIA,  COSANPA  decided  to  initiate  construction  in  Itai- 
tuba.   One  of  Che  primary  responsibilities  of  the  mayor's  office  is  to 
work  with  the  various  agencies  in  order  to  secure  projects  and  funds  for 
his  municipio.   The  plethora  of  bureaucracies  at  all  levels  and  the  lack 
of  overall  coordination  make  the  mayor's  task  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Ideally,  the  State  Planning  Agency  (SEPLAN)  is  charged  with  coor- 
dinating projects.   In  reality,  Che  rapid  growth  of  the  State  of  Para 
since  the  late  1960 's  has  left  the  agency  understaffed  in  relation  to 
its  stated  functions  (See  Appendix  V) .   Of  course,  national  agencies 
also  enter  into  the  picture,  especially  since  the  Brazilian  Coloniza- 
tion Agency  had  originally  been  given  overall  jurisdiction  in  order  to 
implement  the  colonization  plan.   National  agencies  do  not  necessarily 
coordinate  their  activities  with  their  state-level  counterparts. 

At  the  local  level,  too,  there  is  little  coordination  although 
the  short-lived  Council  for  the  Development  of  Itaituba  (GDI)  made  an 
attempt  to  keep  on  top  of  the  rapid  changes  during  1974  and  1975.   Part 
of  the  reason  for  lack  of  local  control  and  coordination  is  the  absence 
of  power  at  the  local  level.   The  local  government  controls  no  resources 
other  than  votes  with  which  it  can  influence  decisions.   The  result  is 
that  decisions  are  made  at  the  top  (state  or  federal  level)  and  filtered 
down  to  the  local  level.   In  Itaituba  the  result  is  no  coordination 
between  the  local  branches  of  various  bureaucracies.   Duplicated  efforts, 
contradictory  plans,  and  waste  of  money  are  common.   A  case  in  point  is 
the  National  Forestry  Institute  (IBDF) .   The  establishment  of  a  national 
forest  reserve  near  Itaituba  is  certainly  laudable,  but  the  maintenance 
of  an  IBDF  office  in  Itaituba  and  the  development  of  the  reserve  into  a 
national  park  are  hardly  top-priority  items  for  Itaituba. 
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A  second  area  of  conflict  in  Itaituba  is  the  rural-urban  dicho- 
tomy in  planning  and  implementation  between  the  agency  personnel  and 
the  population  they  are  intended  to  serve  (Moran  1975:270-272).   Emilio 
Moran  cites  the  social  distance  between  the  urban  bureaucrats  and  the 
Transamazon  colonists.   Similar  differences  also  exist  in  the  tovm 
environment.   On  another  level,  Moran  noted  that  "while  planners 
assumed  that  trained  urban  personnel  would  provide  settlements  with 
able  leaders,  in  fact  this  assumption  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
development  of  local  leadership"  (Moran  1975:271).   In  Itaituba,  with 
the  vast  majority  of  agency  personnel  staying  at  their  posts  only  for 
two  or  three  years,  many  positions  of  local  leadership  do  not  have  the 
continuity  to  assist  in  developing  any  long-term,  comprehensive  commu- 
nity plans. 

Another  general  finding  concerns  the  Brazilian  public  works 
complex  (Epstein  1973:31)  and  a  related  phenomenon  which  I  call  the 
Brazilian  planning  ethos.   The  public  works  complex  places  great  empha- 
sis on  the  construction  of  public  buildings  and  projects.   The  projects 
are  identified  with  a  particular  politician,  and  when  he  leaves  office, 
uncompleted  projects  are  abandoned  in  favor  of  those  of  the  new  office- 
holder.  On  a  national  level,  Epstein  cites  the  case  of  Brasilia  (and 
also  other  earlier  cases)  which  was  planned  and  built  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Juscelino  Kubitschek  who  is  considered  the  father  of  Brasilia. 
Brasilia,  writes  Epstein  (1973:36)  "is  the  public  work  to  beat  them  all, 
the  apotheosis  of  a  trait  of  Brazilian  national  political  life."  At 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  local  politicians  are  often  judged  by 
the  number  of  public  works  projects  they  can  garner  for  their  municipio. 

An  integral  part  of  the  public  works  complex  is  the  Brazilian 
planning  ethos.   Planning  ethos  refers  to  the  intricate  and  detailed 
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plans  executed  by  governmental  planners  at  all  levels  outlining  public 

works  projects,  bureaucratic  reorganizations,  regional  development 
plans,  and  the  like.   Appendix  V  shows  the  ideal  functioning  of  the 
State  of  Para's  Planning  Agency  (SEPLAN) .   In  reality,  however,  it  is 
not  the  smoothly  integrated  coordinating  agency  pictured  in  the  diagram. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  Transamazon  Highway  Project  represents  a 
combination  of  the  public  works  complex  and  the  planning  ethos.   It 
has  all  the  hallmarks  of  a  public  work.   The  highway  is  a  major  construc- 
tion project;   it  was  promoted  by  President  Medici;   and  priorities 
were  shifted  away  from  the  project  after  President  Giesel  took  office 
(1975).   As  a  plan  it  contained  major  faults.   Where  Brasilia  lacked 
housing  for  the  lower  classes  who  built  the  city  and  later  became  the 
backbone  of  its  service  sector,  the  Transamazon  plan  failed  to  consider 
the  cultural  and  ecological  environment  of  the  region.   Planners  from 
the  south  of  Brazil  designed  the  project  using  their  previous  frame  of 
reference — Brazil's  southern  frontier.   As  a  result,  problem  areas  in 
the  plan  abounded.   The  lack  of  planning  and  coordination  for  the  town 
of  Itaituba  is  a  direct  result  of  an  oversight  in  the  Transamazon  plan. 
As  noted  earlier,  traditional  towns  like  Itaituba  were  largely  ignored 
in  the  plan.   Money  sorely  needed  in  Itaituba  went  into  the  construction 
of  Ruropolis  Presidente  Medici,  a  town  where  no  one  wants  to  live. 
One  final  area  of  findings  is  the  question  of  growth  versus 
development.   Just  as  planning  and  community  development  decisions  have 
come  from  the  state  and  national  level,  the  economy  of  the  Amazon  has 
been  similarly  dominated  by  outside  decision-makers.   The  data  have 
shown  that  the  Amazonian  economy  has  been  historically  based  on  extrac- 
tive industries,  specifically  rubber,  lumber,  animal  pelts,  Brazil  nuts. 
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and  a  limited  number  of  plantation  products  such  as  jute  and  cacao. 
The  extractive  mode  of  production  has  not  only  had  definite  effects  on 
the  Amazonian  social  system,  but  has  meant  a  general  dependency  on 
decisions  about  prices  and  demand  made  in  the  international  market.   In 
effect,  the  Amazonian  population  has  had  very  little  say  over  its  own 
destiny.   The  effect  of  the  Transamazon  Highway  network  has  been  to 
bring  the  region  into  the  national  sphere.   To  use  Gunder  Frank's 
terminology,  the  Amazon  is  no  longer  a  direct  satellite  of  New  York  or 
London  but  rather  a  satellite  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  remainder  of  southern 
Brazil.   A  new  market  has  been  opened  for  the  factories  of  the  South. 
The  Amazon  region  has  become  more  directly  an  "internal  colony"  of  Brazil. 

In  the  case  of  Itaituba,  no  industrial  base  has  been  established. 
The  agricultural  sector  is  weak.   Only  the  mining  sector  is  growing, 
and  this  means  a  continuation  of  the  extractive  patterns.   Looking  back 
at  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Transamazon  Colonization  Plan,  one  can 
readily  see  that  the  development  of  an  industrial  base  was  not  intended. 
This  would  mean  domestic  competition  for  the  industries  of  the  South. 
Rather,  the  Intention  of  the  plan  was  to  provide  a  new  frontier  for 
Brazil's  burgeoning  population,  to  better  integrate  the  newly  opened 
area  into  the  national  culture  and  economy,  to  spur  exploration  and 
extraction  of  Amazonia's  mineral  wealth,  and  finally,  to  encourage  the 
newly  settled  region  to  become  agriculturally  self-sufficient  or  even 
to  become  an  agricultural  exporter.   In  the  first  three  areas,  the  plan 
succeeded.   In  the  final  area,  Che  results  remain  equivocal,  but  indi- 
cations are  that  the  Amazon  will  not  become  Brazil's  breadbasket.   It 
may  not  even  be  able  to  feed  itself.   In  the  final  analysis,  then, 
Itaituba  is  experiencing  growth  without  the  development  of  a  firm  econo- 
mic base. 
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The  increase  in  number  and  variety  of  bureaucratic  agencies  and 
commercial  establishments  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in 
the  community  of  Itaituba.   It  has  modified  the  basic  institutional 
structure  of  the  town;   but,  in  terms  of  economic  development,  there 
has  been  no  substantial  capital  investment  or  any  fundamental  change 
In  economic  relationships.   In  short,  a  change  in  the  institutional 
structure  such  as  the  one  which  occurred  in  Itaituba  is  a  very  fragile 
foundation  on  which  to  base  any  development  scheme. 

The  social  organization  of  Amazon  society  is  changing.   New 
roles  and  relationships  have  replaced  those  of  the  old  social  system. 
However,  the  social  structure  remains  intact.   Until  there  are  basic 
changes  in  the  economy  which  permit  a  change  in  the  structural  arrange- 
ments of  people  throughout  the  region,  communities  such  as  Itaituba 
will  remain  essentially  underdeveloped. 


APPENDIX  I 
CIDADE  ALTA  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Levantamento  Socio  Economico  Familiar 


Identificaqao 

1.1.  Nome  do  chefe  da  familla 

1.2.  Rua  , 

1.3.  Bairro  

Residencia 

2.1.   Tipo  de  Casa: 


2.2. 


2.3. 


2.4 


2.1.1. 

Alvenaria     (  ) 

2.1.2. 

Madeira       (  ) 

2.1.3. 

Mista         (  ) 

2.1.4. 

Taipa         (  ) 

Estado 

de  conserva^ao: 

2.2.1. 

Bom          (  ) 

2.2.2. 

Regular      (  ) 

2.2.3. 

Pessimo       (  ) 

A  casa 

e: 

2.3.1. 

Propria       (  ) 

2.3.2. 

Alugada       (  ) 

2.3.3. 

Cedida        (  ) 

Quando 

a  casa  for  alugada. 

2.4.1. 

100  a  300     (  ) 

2.4.2. 

300  a  500     (  ) 

2.4.3. 

500  a  700     (  ) 

2.4.4. 

700  a  900     (  ) 

valor  do  aluguel  em  Cr$: 
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2.4.5.  900  a  1100    (  ) 

2.4.6.  1100  a  1300   (  ) 

2.4.7.  1300  a  1500   (  ) 

2.4.8.  Acima  de  1500  (  ) 

2.5.  A  casa  esta  construida  em  terreno  alagadlqo  ou  sujeito  as 
cheias  do  rio? 

2.5.1.  Sim  (  ) 

2.5.2.  Nao  (  ) 

2.6.  A  casa  esta  construida  em  terreno: 

2.6.1.  Proprio       (  ) 

2.6.2.  Aforado       (  ) 
Condi^oes  da  famflia 

3.1.  Procedencia: 

3.1.1.  Da  area  urbana  de  outra  eidade  do  Estado      (  ) 

3.1.2.  Da  area  rural  de  outro  municiplo  do  Estado    (  ) 

3.1.3.  Da  area  rural  do  proprio  municipio  (  ) 

3.1.4.  De  outro  municipio  fora  do  Estado  (  ) 

3.2.  Constituiijao  familiar: 

3.2.1.  Casado  so  no  civil 

3.2.2.  Casado  so  no  religiose 

3.2.3.  Casado  nos  dois 

3.2.4.  Desquitado 

3.2.5.  Separado 

3.2.6.  Amasiado 

3.2.7.  Viuvo 
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3.3. 


Estrutura 
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Condi(;oes  de  Educaqao 

4.1.  Crian9as  de  7  a  14  anos  fora  da  escola: 

4.1.1.  Sim  (  ) 

4.1.2.  Nao  (  ) 

4.2.  Em  caso  que  exista: 

4.2.1.  Falta  de  recursos  financeiros 

4.2.2.  Trabalho 

4.2.3.  Distincia  da  escola 

4.2.4.  Desinteresse 

4.2.5.  Doenqa 

4.3.  Numero  de  filhos  fora  da  escola: 

4.3.1.  1  filho 

4.3.2.  2  filhos 

4.3.3.  3  filhos 

4.3.4.  4  filhos 

4.3.5.  5  filhos 

4.3.6.  6  filhos 
4.4.   Partlcipagao  da  famlia  no  processo  escolar: 

4.4.1.  Frequenta  reunioes  ou  festividades  na  escola? 

4.4.1.1.  Sim  (  ) 

4.4.1.2.  Nao  (  ) 

4.4.2.  Nao  frequenta  porque: 

4.4.2.1.  Nao  existe         (  ) 

4.4.2.2.  Nao  e  convidado     (  ) 

4.4.2.3.  Nao  tem  interesse   (  ) 

4.4.2.4.  Nao  e  avisado       (  ) 
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4.4.3.  .Mguem  da  fam£lia  acompanha  os  Crabalhos  escolares 

das  crianqas? 

4.4.3.1.  Sim  (  ) 

4.4.3.2.  Nao  (  ) 

4.4.4.  Alera  do  perfodo  escolar  a  crianqa: 

4.4.4.1.  Trabalha  fora  (  ) 

4.4.4.2.  Trabalha  em  casa  (  ) 

4.4.4.3.  Brinca  (  ) 

4.4.4.4.  Nao  tem  ocupagao  (  ) 
4.5.   Caso  exista  analfabetos: 

4.5.1.  Frequenta  curso  de  alfabetizaqao? 

4.5.1.1.  Sim  (  ) 

4.5.1.2.  Nao  (  ) 

4.5.2.  Se  nao,  porque? 

4.5.2.1.  Nao  cem  conhecimento  de  tals  cursos  (  ) 

4.5.2.2.  Nao  existe  curso  perto  (  ) 

4.5.2.3.  Nao  tem  tempo  (  ) 

4.5.2.4.  Nao  tem  interesse  (  ) 

4.5.3.  Se  houvesse  curso  de  alfabetizagao  frequentaria : 

4.5.3.1.  Sim  (  ) 

4.5.3.2.  Nao  (  ) 

4,6.   Numero  de  filhos  que  frequentaram  a  escola  e  que  foram 
aprovados  no  ano  letlvo  de  1975. 


4.6. 

.1. 

Primario 

4.6, 

.2. 

Ginaslo 

4.6, 

.3. 

Secundario 

4.6.4.   Superior 


n—  filhos 

aprovados 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

^gfB'Bt.t,l,l^.WUltpjll»,>|HUM,M 
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4.8. 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


4.9. 


4.7.   Alguem  da  faniflia  frequenta  algum  curso  proflsslonal: 

4.7.1.  Sim        (  ) 

4.7.2.  Nao        (  ) 
Caso  nao  frequenta  porque: 

4.8.1.  Nao  existe  curso  por  perto 

4.8.2.  Nao  tem  tempo 

4.8.3.  Nao  tem  interesse 
Se  existisse  frequentaria: 

4.9.1.  Sim        (  ) 

4.9.2.  Nao        (  ) 

4.10.   Que  curso  gostaria  de  frequentar  ou  que  seus  fllhos  fre- 
quentassem: 

4.10.1.  Corte  e  costura 

4.10.2.  Manicure  e  cabelerelra 

4.10.3.  Auxiliar  de  escrltorio 

4.10.4.  Suinocultura 

4.10.5.  Avicultura 

4.10.6.  Carpinteiro 

4.10.7.  Eletricista 

4.10.8.  Bombeiro 

4.10.9.  Alfaiate 

4.10.10  Barbeiro 

4.10.11  Pedreiro 

4.10.12  Plntura 

4.10.13  Bordado 

4.10.14  Emf ermagem 


2?6 
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5.    CondiQoes  Economicas 

5.1.  Outros  bens  alem  da  casa,  mesmo  nao  sendo  propria: 

5.1.1.  Casa  de  aluguel 

5.1.2.  Aparelho  de  som 

5.1.3.  Geladeira 

5.1.4.  Fogao  a  gas 

5.1.5.  Automovel 

5.1.6.  Fazendas 

5.1.7.  Granjas 

5.1.8.  Radio 

5.1.9.  Outros 

3.2,  0  pai  ou  responsavel  e: 

5.2.1.  Empregado 

3.2.2.  Empregador 

5.2.3.  Aposentado 

5.2.4.  Garimpeiro 

5.2.5.  Profis.  Liberal 

3.2.6.  Autonomo 

5.2.7.  Desempregado 
5.3.   Proflssao  do  pai  ou  responsavel: 

5.3.1.  Agricultor 

5.3.2.  Pescador 

5.3.3.  Func.    Publico 

5.3.4.  Comer ci ante 

5.3.5.  Vendedor  ambul. 

5.3.6.  Outros 


!»yjj"HJj.tig»yi 
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5.4.   £  habilltado  na  profissao  por: 

5.4.1.  Experiencia 

5.4.2.  Treinamento 

5.4.3.  Cursos  especiais 

5.4.4.  Nao  e  habilltado 


5.5.   A  familia  possui  assistencia  previdenciaria: 

( 
( 


5.5.1. 

INPS 

5.5.2. 

FUNRURAL 

5.5.3. 

Outros 

5.5.4.   Nao  possui 
5.6.    Renda  familiar  (Cr$) 
5.6.1.   Pai 


5 

6.2. 

Mae 

5 

6.3. 

Filhos 

5 

6.4. 

Outros 

5 

6.5. 

Total 

5.7 


Essa  renda  e  suficiente  para  manuten9ao  da  familia: 

5.7.1  Sim        (  ) 

5.7.2  Nao        (  ) 
VI da  Comunitaria 

6.1.  Pertence  a  clubes: 

6.1.1.  Sim        (  ) 

6.1.2.  Nao        {  ) 

6.2.  Pertence  a  associa^oes: 

6.2.1.  Sim        (  ) 

6.2.2.  Nao        (  ) 
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6.3.  Pertence  a  religlao: 

6.3.1.  Catolica 

6.3.2.  Espirita 

6.3.3.  Adventista 

6.3.4.  Batista 

6.3.5.  Assembleia  de  Deus 

6.3.6.  Igreja  Crista  do  Brasil 

6.3.7.  Presbiterlana 

6.3.8.  Outras 

6.4.  Frequence  cultos  (A  familia) 

6.4.1.  Diariamente 

6.4.2.  Mensalmente 

6.4.3.  Semanalmente 

6.4.4.  Esporadicamente 

6.4.5.  Nao  frequenta 

6.5.  Ad  seu  ver  os  maiores  problemas  do  bairro  em  que  residem 
sao:   (assinalar  no  minimo  5  deficiencias  mats  sentidas) 

6.5.1.  Moradia 

6.5.2.  Falta  de  agua 

6.5.3.  Falta  de  esgoto 

6.5.4.  Energia  eletrica 

6.5.5.  Transportes 

6.5.6.  Comercio 

6.5.7.  Igreja 

6.5.8.  Policiamento 

6.5.9.  Telefone  publico 

6.5.10.  Farmacia 


6.6. 


6.7. 


6.8. 


6.9. 
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6.5.11   Escola 

6.5.12.  Ambulatorio 

6.5.13.  Feiras 

6.5.14.  Clubes 

6.5.15.  Assoclaqoes  de  bairro 

6.5.16.  Curso  prep,  profissio. 

6.5.17.  Mercado  de  trabalho 

6.5.18.  Blblioteca  publica 

6.5.19.  Falta  de  Indus tria 

6.5.20.  Curso  de  treinamento  comuni- 
Cario  (  ) 

Acha  que  a  comunidade  poderia  colaborar  na  soluqao  dos 
problemas  existences: 

6.6.1.  Sim        (  ) 

6.6.2.  Nao        (  ) 

Voce  acha  que  poderia  colaborar: 

6.7.1.  Sim        (  ) 

6.7.2.  Nao        (  ) 

Que    tipo  de   colaboracjao  voce  estaria  disposto   a  fomecer: 

6.8.1.  Mutlrao  (  ) 

6.8.2.  Participando  do  Conselho  Desenvolv.  Italtuba   (  ) 

6.8.3.  Pagando  em  dia  seus  impostos  (  ) 

6.8.4.  Conservando  a  sua  rua  limpa  (  ) 

6.8.5.  Participando  de  cursos  de  treinamento  (  ) 
Voce  gostaria  de : 

6.9.1.  Continuar  vivendo  sempre  aqui  (  ) 

6.9.2.  Transferir-se  para  outro  lugar  do  Estado      (  ) 

6.9.3.  Transferir-se  para  outro  Estado  (  ) 
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Uma  vez 

( 

) 

Duas  vezes 

( 

) 

Tres  vezes 

( 

) 

Mais  vezes 

( 

) 

Condiqoes  Sanitarlas 
7.1.   Nutriqao 

7.1.1.  Numero  de  refei^oes  diarlas: 

7.1.1.1.  Cafe  com  pao: 
7.1.1.1.1. 
7.1.1.1.2. 
7.1.1.1.3. 
7.1.1.1.4. 

7.1.1.2.  Salgado: 

7.1.1.2.1.  Uma  vez         (  ) 

7.1.1.2.2.  Duas  vezes       (  ) 

7.1.1.2.3.  Mais  vezes       (  ) 

7.1.2.  Coraem  verduras,  frutas  e  legumes: 

7.1.2.1.  Sim         (  ) 

7.1.2.2.  Nao         (  ) 

7.1.3.  Litros  de  leite  por  semana  (leite  natural) 

7.1.3.1.  Nenhum  (  ) 

7.1.3.2.  De  1  a  3  litros  (  ) 

7.1.3.3.  De  3  a  7  litros  (  ) 

7.1.3.4.  Mais  de  7  litros  (  ) 

7.1.4.  Latas  de  leite  em  po  de  450  gramas,  por  semana: 

7.1.4.1.  Uma  lata  (  ) 

7.1.4.2.  Duas  latas  (  ) 

7.1.4.3.  Tres  latas  (  ) 

7.1.4.4.  Quatro  latas  (  ) 

7.1.4.5.  Mais  de  4  latas  (  ) 
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7.1.5.   A  agua  antes  de  ser  utilizada  para  as  crianqas 
recebe  algum  tratamento  caseiro: 

(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


7.1.5.1.   Fervura 

7.1.5.2.    Filtra(;ao 

7.1.5.3.   Outro 

7.1.5.4.   Nenhum 

7.2. 

Proven! 

encia  da  agua 

7.2.1. 

Rede  de  abastecimento 

7.2.2. 

Torneira  publica 

7.2.3. 

Poqo  proprio 

7.2.4. 

Bica 

7.2.5. 

Igarape 

7.2.6. 

Rio 

7.2.7. 

Outra  procedencla 

7.3. 

Fossa: 

7.3.1. 

Esgoto 

7.3.2. 

Fossa  septica 

7.3.3. 

Sumidor 

7.3.4. 

Fossa  negra 

7.3.5. 

Fossa  aerea 

7.3.6.  Nao  possui 

7.4.   0  llxo  e: 

7.4.1.  Queimado 

7.4.2.  Recolhido 

7.4.3.  Enterrado 

7.4.4.  Amontoado 
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7.5.  Possui  luz  eletrica: 

7.5.1.  Sim        (  ) 

7.5.2.  Nao        (  ) 

7.5.3.  Se  nao  possui,  porque: 

7.5.3.1.  Fator  economico 

7.5.3.2.  Indiferen^a 

7.5.3.3.  Nao  existe  rede  eletrica  na  rua 

7.6.  Doen^as  que  afetam  mais  as  famflias: 

7.6.1.  Diarreia 

7.6.2.  Malaria 

7.6.3.  Sarampo 

7.6.4.  Verminose 

7.6.5.  Hepatite 

7.7.  Quando  adoece  alguera  da  farailia,  procura  logo: 

7.7.1.  Remedios  caseiros 

7.7.2.  Curandeiro 

7.7.3.  Farmacia 

7.7.4.  Posto  de  saude 

7.8.  0  parto  ocorre  em: 

7.8.1.  Casa 

7.8.2.  Maternidade 

7.9.  Motives  porque  nao  procura  a  maternidade: 

7.9.1.  Sempre  deu  a  luz  em  domicilio 

7.9.2.  Tern  medo  do  hospital 

7.9.3.  Nao  conta  com  a  presenqa  dos 
familiares  na  hora  do  parto    (  ) 


<  ) 
(  ) 

(  ) 


»m:^^^s^ei^m 
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7.10.  As   crlaiKjas   sao   imunlzadas: 

7.10.1.  Sim  (    ) 

7.10.2.  Nao  (   ) 

7.11.  As  pessoas  da  casa  vao  ao  dentisca: 

7.11.1.  1  vez  por  ano 

7.11.2.  2  vezes  por  ano 

7.11.3.  Mais  de  duas  vezes  por  ano 

7.11.4.  Nao  vao  ao  dentista 

7.12.  Escovam  os  denies: 
7.12.1.   Sim        (  ) 
7.12.3.   nIo        (  ) 

7.13.  Possuem  dentes  cariados: 

7.13.1.  Sim        (  ) 

7.13.2.  Nao        (  ) 


(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


APPENDIX  II 
BUSINESSES  IN  ITAITUBA 


Entertainment 

Restaurant 

Hotel  or  Guest  House 

Bar 

Nightclub 
Ice  Cream  Store 
Magazine  Kiosk 
Record  Store 
Movie  Theater 
Lottery  Office 


Trades 


Goldsmith- Jeweler 

Seamstress 

Barber  Shop 

Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Beauty  Salon 

Photographer 

Manicurist 

Weaver  (Furniture) 

Carpenter 

Electrical  Repair  Shop 


Foodstuffs 


Large  General  Store 

Small  General  Store  (Mercearia) 

Corner  Grocery  Store  (Bodega) 

Front-room  Store 

Bakery 

Butcher  Shop 

Warehouse 


Number 


35 
19 
42 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
6 
5 

4 
2 
3 

3 

1 
1 
3 


4 
16 
30 
38 
4 
5 
17 


Lumber 


Lumberyard 
Sawmill 
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Gold 
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Gold  Buyers 

Transportaclon 

Gas  Station 
Auto  Repair  Shop 
Auto  Parts  Store 
Bus  Company 
Bicycle  Repair  Shop 
Horsecart  Maker 


General  Merchandise 

Clothing  Store 

Clothing,  Shoes,  and  Luggage  (Annarinho) 

Furniture  Store 

Hardware  Store 

Business  Machines 

Farm  Equipment 

Medical  and  Professional 

Doctor's  Office 
Dentist's  Office 
Pharmacy 
Laboratory 
Accounting  Firm 

Miscellaneous 

Brickworks 
Rice  Mill 


4 
18 
3 
6 
1 
2 


Note:   Many  businesses  are  combined  and  have  only  been 
counted  once.   For  example,  a  combined  restaurant  and 
hotel  has  been  entered  as  a  hotel. 


APPENDIX  III 
BUSINESSMAN  INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE 


Levantamento  Commercial 

1.  Onde  nasceu  o  Sr.? 

2.  Quanto  tempo  o  Sr .  mora  aqui? 

3.  0  Sr.  ja  foi   comerciante  ances  de  abrir  esta  loja? 

4.  Se  0  Sr.  transferiu  sua  residencla  para  ca,  porque  o  fez? 

5.  Quanto  tempo  o  Sr.  pretende  ficar  aqui? 

6.  0  Sr.  acha  que  a  sltua^ao  economica  de  Italtuba  esta  melhorando  ou 

piorando?   Porque? 

7.  0  Sr.  e  o  dono  de  uma  outra  loja,  terreno,  ou  casa  (alem  do  casa 

do  Sr.)? 

8.  Qual  e  o  nivel  de  ensino  do  Sr.? 

9.  Na  opiniao  do  Sr.,  o  que  e  que  Italtuba  preclsa  para  ficar  uma 

comunidade  raals  desenvolvlda? 

10.  Qual  e  o  problema  mais  serio  de  Italtuba? 

11.  Or  Sr.  morava  aqui  antes  da  Transamazonica?   Como  foi  a  comunidade 

antes?  Melhorou? 
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APPENDIX  IV 
ORGANIZATIONAL  ACRONYMS 


AGAR  Assoclaqao  de  Credito  e  Assistencia  Rural 

ACI  Associaqao  Comercial  de  Itaituba 

BIS  Batalhao  de  InfanCaria  da  Selva 

CM  Conselho  de  Desenvolvimento  de  Itaituba 

CDP  Companhia  das  Docas  do  Para 

CEF  Caixa  Economica  Federal 

CELPA  Centrals  Eletricas  do  Para 

CFP  Campanha  de  Financiamento  de  Produqao 

CIBRAZEM  Companhia  Brasileira  de  Armazenagera 

CNAE  Campanha  Nacional  de  Alimenta(jao  Escolar 

COBAL  Companhia  Brasileira  de  Alimentos 

COSANPA  Companhia  de  Saneamento  do  Para 

COTELPA  Companhia  de  Telefones  do  Para 

CPRM  Companhia  de  Pesquisa  de  Recursos  Minerals 

WER  Departamento  Nacional  de  Estradas  de  Rodagem 

DNPM  Departamento  Nacional  de  Produ(;ao  Mineral 

EMATER  Empresa  de  Assistencia  Tecnica  e  Extensao  Rural 

ETC  Empresa  de  Telegrafos  e  Correios 

FAB  For(;a  Aerea  Brasileira 

FAG  Fundaqao  de  Assistencia  dos  Garimpeiros 

FSESP  Fundaijao  Serviijo  Especial  de  Saude  Pijblica 

FUNRURAL  Fundo  de  Assistencia  ao  Trabalhador  Rural 
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IBDF  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Desenvolvimento  Florestal 

IBGE  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Geografia  e  Estatlstica 

ICOMl  Industria  e  Comercio  de  Minerios  S.A. 

IDESP  Instituto  de  Desenvolvimento  Econoraico-Social  do  Para 

INCRA  Instituto  Brasileiro  de  Colonizaqao  e  Reforma  Agraria 

X\fps  Instituto  Nacional  de  Previdencia  Social 

MEC  Ministerio  de  Educaqao  e  Cultura 

MOBRAL  Movimento  Brasileiro  de  Alf abetizaqao 

MT  Ministerio  de  Trabalho 

PIN  Programa  de  Integraqao  Nacional 

PMl  Prefeitura  Municipal  de  Italtuba 

RADAM  Radar  da  Amazonia 

SEDUC  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Educacjao  e  Cultura 

SEFA  Secretaria  de  Estado  da  Fazenda 

SEPLAN  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Plane j amen to 

SIMA  Sistema  Nacional  de  InformaQao  de  Mercado  Agricola 

SMER  Serviqo  Municipal  de  Estradas  de  Rodagem 

SUCAM  Superlntendencia  do  Controle  da  Malaria 

UDESC  Universldade  de  Desenvolvimento  do  Estado  de  Santa  Catarina 


APPENDIX   V 
SEPLAiN   ORGANIZATIONAL   CHART 


Legend 


SEPLAN  Secrecaria  de  Estado  de  Planejamento  e  Coordenaijao  Geral 

CPD  Centre  de  Processamento  de  Dados 

CONBEL  Conselho  Deliberativo  da  Regiao  Metropolitana  de  Belera 

IDESP  Instxtuto  do  Desenvolvimento  Economico-Social  do  Para 

ASP  Assessoria  Setorial  e  Seccional  de  Planejamento 

SEGUP  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Segurancja  Publica 

SAGRI  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Agriculture 

SESPA  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Saude  Publica 

SEDUC  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Educaqao 

SEVOP  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Via(;;io  e  Obras  Publicas 

SEFA  Secretaria  de  Estado  da  Fazenda 

SEAD  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Administraqao 

SEIJA  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Interior  e  Justiqa 

SCDT  Secretaria  de  Cultura  Desporto  e  Turismo 

COSANPA  Companhia  de  Saneamento  do  Para 

CELPA  Centrals  Eletricas  do  Para 

COHAB  Companhia  de  Habita<;ao  do  Estado  do  Para 

BEP  Banco  do  Estado  do  Para 

DER  Departamento  de  Estradas  e  Rodagem 

ITERPA  Institute  de  Terras  do  Para 

FBESP  Funda(;ao  do  Bem  Estar  Social  do  Para 

COPAGRO  Companhia  Paraense  de  Coloniza(;ao  e  Mecanlza<;ao  Agricola 


The  State  Planning  Office  Administrative  Organization 
Source:   Estado  do  Para,  Sistema  Estadual  de  Planejamento 
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